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Scout Officials! 


“It is obvious that in proportion to our ability 
to have Boy Scouts appear correctly and neatly 
dressed, will we add to our power for good with 
the boy himself and exert a better influence in 
his life, and at the same time make a better im- 
pression upon other boys and upon the commu- 
nity as a whole, as to the values in the program 


and leadership of the Boy Scouts of America.” 


Chief Scout Executive. 








Most boys are attracted to Scouting through the 
uniform. Parents, too, may be interested by the 
known effect of a uniform upon boy morale. 





But only—if the impression made upon them by The Boy Scouts of America are assured of a two- 
uniformed Scouting is a favorable one ! fold protection—a uniform of officially approved 
model, correct and similar in all its details, yield- 

ing most effective wear at economical cost; carry- 


These facts impose a serious responsibility upon every ing the guarantee of the Boy Scouts of America 


active Scout Leader—to see that he himself, as well plus ours. 

as the members of his Scout unit, is properly and 

creditably clad in the only uniform authorized by Sole authorized manu- 
the Boy Scouts of America. facturer of official 


Boy Scout Uniforms 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. ' 


Better no uniform than one not official. Bod Book New Jersey 
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Eveready ‘‘Three”’ 


41.5 volts, three distinct uses, Length, 4 in 
width, 13 in., height 3 in.; weight, 14 oz. 
At all reliable radio dealers. 


OU can make the loud speaker respond with a new 

_ fullness and naturalness of tone, You can save 
money by adding months to the life of your’‘B” Batteries. 
These things you can do by using the new Eveready 
“Three” as a ““C™ Battery. 


You already have an “A” Battery for the filament 
and a “B” Battery for the plate. A “C” Battery is 
connected to the third element of your vacuum tube, 
the grid, affording a control that is marvelous in action 
on audio frequency amplifiers. 


As a “C” Battery the Eveready “Three” prevents 
distortion and excessive flow of current from the “B” 
Battery, lengthening its life. It is a wonder worker that 
saves its small cost many times over. Connect it in your 
audio frequency amplifier and note the difference. Full 
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directions on the label and in “How to Get the Most 
Out of Your “B” Battery,” a booklet on **B”™ and "*C” 
Batteries, sent free on request. 


This triple-use battery can also be used as an “A” 
Battery in portable sets. Light and full of pep. Its 
third use is as a “‘B” Battery booster. 


Use the Eveready *‘Three’’—a tested product of the 
world’s leading electro-chemical battery laboratory. It 
serves more radio uses and effects more economies than 
any radio battery heretofore developed. 


If you have any battery problem, Radio Battery Infor- 
mation Headquarters will solve it for you. WriteG.C. 
Furness, Manager, Radio Division, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., 114 Thompson Ave., Long Island City, 
New York. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York—San Francisco 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited. 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 








Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


— they last longer 











This “C” Battery is a Wonder Worker 
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No. 2674—Eveready 
Focusing Spotlight ' 
with the 300-ft. range. . 









EVEREADY UNIT 
CELLS fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights. 
They come in two 
sizes to fit every 
tubular case flashlight. 
Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life, 








For safety after dark 
—use your flashlight! 


AKE your flashlight when you go ice- When you buy a new flashlight, be sure it has 
skating at night. Bright, safe light that EVEREADY stamped on the end. EVEREADY 
warns against dangerous places. An Eveready means the highest standard of flashlight quality, 
adds fun to playing after dark. It’s a pal that and Eveready Unit Cells give more light 
every boy and girl should have. Tie a tape longer. Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete 


around yours and hang it in your room. Keep with battery—anywhere in the U.S. A. 


For lighting NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ont, 


EVEREADY 


Unit. Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant 
light. Buy them from any electrical or hard- FLAS H LI GHTS 
ware dealer, drug, sporting goods or general 
store, garage or auto accessory shop. és’ BATTERIES 


they last longer 


it where you can find it quickly. 
the way down dark stairs. For finding things 
in dark closets. For going out at night any- 
where at any time. 

Maybe there is a flashlight in your home not 
in use now. Get it out and fill with Eveready 
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During the month of February we will observe 
the birthdays of the two outstanding leaders 
in the development of our country: George Wash- 
ington, First President of the United States, born 


sla 





eS 


by birth, and while still a boy moved to Illinois 
where he grew up amid the hardships and handi- 
caps of the frontier. Almost every boy in Americ: 
to-day has a better chance for an education 





books that fell into his hands. 
hood, he, like Washington, entered public life. 


In early man- 


And yet, during his boyhood, neither had any 
idea that he would lead the affairs of the nation 


February 22, 1732, at Bridges Creek, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, and Abraham Lincoln, 


Sixteenth President, born 
12, 1809, at 
Hardin 


County, Kentucky. 


February 
Hodgenville, 


The accomplishments 
of these two men, their 
services to our country, 
and their characters, will 
be dwelt upon in the 
family circle, from the 
pulpit, in the schoolroom 
anc in scout meeting. 
By common consent 
these two Americans 
head the list of all the 
men to whom our coun- 
try pays homage in 
recognition of patriotic 
service. 

Their boyhood is well 
known. Although George 
Washington lived in the 
midst of a group of edu- 
cated and comparatively 
wealthy Virginia farmers, 
his schooling was slight. 
While still a boy he went 
to work as a surveyor in 
the wilds that then bor- 
dered the fringe of colo- 
nies,and inearly manhood 
entered public service. 

Abraham Lincoln, on 
the other hand, was the 
son of a family pitifully 
poor, yet no man in all 
our history stands out 
so clearly for what the 
American people most 
love and admire. He 
represents two sections, 
for he was a Kentuckian 


/ 
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Abraham Lincoln 


than Lincoln had. 
and consisted largely 





His early education was brief 
in reading the few good 


world. 
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George Washington 


Who lived and died in the faith of the Scout Oath and Law 


The Scout Oath 


On my honor I will do my best: 1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law. 2. To help 
other people at all times. 3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. 


1. A scout is trustworthy. 

A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he were 
to violate his honor by telling a lie, or by cheat- 
ing, or by not doing exactly a given task, when 
trusted on his honor, he may be directed to hand 
over his scout badge. 


2. A scout is loyal. 
He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his scout 
leader, his home, and parents and country. 


3. A scout is helpful. 

He must be prepared at any time to save life, 
help injured persons, and share the home duties. 
He must do at least one good turn to somebody 
every day. 


4. A scout is friendly. 
He is a friend to all and a brother to every cther 


scout 


The Scout Law 


5. A scout is courteous. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, children, 
old people and the weak and helpless. He must 
not lake pay for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A scout is kind. 

He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor 
hurt any living creature needlessly, but will strive 
to save and protect all harmless life. 


7. A scout is obedient. 
He obeys his parents, scoutmaster, patrol leader, 
and all other duly constituted authorities. 


8. A scout is cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to 
orders is prompt and cheery. He never shirks 
nor grumbles at hardships. 


9. A scout is thrifty. 


He does not wantonly destroy property He 


works faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the 
best use of his opportunities. He saves his money 
so that he may pay his own way, be generous to 
those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. 

He may work for pay, bul must not receive lips 
for courtesies or good turns. 


10. A scout is brave. 

He has the courage to face danger in spite of fear, 
and to stand up for the right against the coaxings 
of friends or the jeers or threats of enemies, and 
defeat does not down him. 


11. A scout is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for 
clean speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travels 
with a clean crowd. 

12. A scout is reverent. 

He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his 
religious duties, and respects the convictions of 
others in matters <f cust-m and religion 


which has earned for itself a leading place in the 
Among the boys of to-day—perhaps 


among the readers of 
Boys’ Lire—may be 
the Washington or the 
Lincoln of to-morrow. 
Patriotic service and 
leadership are the out- 
standing need of the 
day. The community, 
the state, the nation and, 
indeed, the world itself, 
presents a challenge to 
all boys to prepare them- 


‘selves for the responsi- 


bilities of to-morrow. We 
believe that the Scout 
Motto “Be Prepared,” 
together with the Scout 
Oath and Law, will help 
any boy to enter into 
manhood physically fit, 
and with that attitude of 
mind which will make 
him a citizen upon 
whom his country can de- 
pend for intelligent par- 
ticipation in her affairs. 

What our opportuni- 
ties will be we do not 
know. When our chance 
may come we cannot 
Our ability may 
be slight or great. But 
we may all in observing 
the birthday of the 
‘ather of our Country 
and that of the Great 
Kmancipator determine 


guess. 


to become citizens 
worthy of the great 
heroes whose birthdays 
we celebrate on February 
12th and February 22nd. 











The two had been great 
friends 





CHAPTER I 


A SHOT 


QUICK, sharp report rent the air. Followed 

several seconds of deathlike silence. Then the 

lesser sound of a twig falling in the still forest. 

Again silence. A silence, tense, portentous. Then 
the sound of foliage being disturbed and of someone running. 

Westy Martin paused, every nerve onedge. It was odd that 
a boy who carried his own rifle slung over his shoulder should 
experience a kind of panic fear after the first shocking sound of 
agunshot. Hehad manytimesheard the report of his own gun, 
but never where-it might have done harm, Never in thesolemn 
depths of the forest. He did not reach for his gun now to be 
ready for danger; strangely enough he feared to touch it. 

Instead, he stood stark still and looked about. Whatever 
had happened must have been very near to him. Without 
moving, for indeed he could not for the moment move a step, 
he saw a large leaf with a hole through the middle of it. And 
this hung not ten feet distant. He shuddered at the realiza- 
tion that the whizzing bullet which had made that little hole 
might as easily have blotted out his young life. 

He paused, listening, his heart in his throat. Someone 
had run away. Had the fugitive seen him? And what had 
the fugitive done that he should have fled at the sight or sound 
of a human presence? 

Suddenly it occurred to Westy that a second shot might 
lay him low. What if the fugitive, a murderer, had sought 
concealment at a distance and should try to conceal the one 
murder with another? 

Westy called and his voice sounded strange to him in the 
silent forest. 

“Don’t shoot!” 

That would warn the unseen gunman unless, indeed, it 
was his purpose to shoot— to kill 

There was no sound, no answering voice, no patter of distant 
footfalls; nothing but the cheery song of a cricket near at hand. 

Westy advanced a few steps in the dim, solemn woods, 
looking to right and left. . . 


CHAPTER II 
A PROMISE 


ESTY MARTIN was a scout of the first class. - He 
was a member of the First Bridgeboro Troop of Bridge- 
boro, New Jersey. Notwithstanding that he was a serious 





boy, he belonged to the Silver Fox Patrol, presided over by 
Roy Blakeley. 

According to Pee-wee Harris of the Raven Patrol, Westy 
was the only Silver Fox who was not crazy. Yet in one way 
he was crazy; he was crazy to go out west. He had even saved 
up a hundred dollars toward a projected trip to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. He did not know exactly when or how 
he would be able to make this trip alone, but one “saves up” 
for all sorts of things unplanned. To date, Westy had only 
the one hundred dollars and the dream of going. When he 
had saved another hundred, he would begin to develop plans. 

“T'll tell you what you do,” Westy’s father had said to him. 
“You go up to Uncle Dick’s and spend the summer and help 
around. You know what Uncle Dick told you; any summer 
he’d be glad to have you help around the farm and be glad 
to pay you so much a week. There’s your chance, my boy. 
At Temple Camp you can’t earn any money. 

“My suggestion is that you pass up Temple Camp this 
summer and go up on the farm. By next summer maybe 
you'll have enough to go west, and I'll help you out,” he added 
significantly. ‘“*[T may even go with you myself and take a look 
at those geezers or geysers or whatever they call them. I'd 
kind of half like to get a squint at a grizzly myself.” 

“Oh boy!” said Westy. 

“T wish I were,” said his father. 

“Well, I guess I'll do that,” said Westy hesitatingly. He 
liked Temple Camp and the troop, and the independent enter- 
prise proposed by his father was not to be considered without 
certain lingering regrets. 

“It will be sort of like camping—in a way,” he said wistfully. 
“T can take my cooking set and my rifle——” 

“T don’t think I’d take the rifle if I were you,” said Mr. 
Martin, in the chummy way he had when talking with Westy. 

“‘Jiminies, I’d hate to leave it home,” said Westy, a little 
surprised and disappointed. 

“Well, you’ll be working up there and won’t have much 
time to use it,” said Mr. Martin. 

Westy sensed that this was not his father’s true reason for 
objecting to the rifle. The son recalled that his father had 
been no more than lukewarm when the purchase of the rifle 
had first been proposed. Mr. Martin did not like rifles. He 
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had observed, as several million other people had ob- 
served, that it is always the gun which is not loaded 
that kills people. 

The purchase of the coveted rifle had not closed the 
matter. The rifle had done no harm, that was the 
trouble; it had not even killed Mr. Martin’s haunting fears. 

Westy was straightforward enough to take his father’s 
true meaning and to ignore the one which had been given. It 
left his father a little chagrined but just the same he liked this 
straightforwardness in Westy. 

“Oh, there’d be time enough to use it up there,” Westy said. 
“And if there wasn’t any time, why, then, I couldn’t use it, 
that’s all. There wouldn’t be any harm taking it. I promised 
you I’d never shoot at anything but targets and I never have.” 

“T know you haven’t, but up there, why there are lots 
of——” 

“‘There’s just one thing up there that I’m thinking about,” 
said Westy plainly, “‘and that’s the side of the big barn where 
I can put a target. That’s the only thing I want to shoot at, 
believe me. And I’ve got two eyes in my head to see if any 
body is around who might get hit. That big, red barn is 
like—why it’s just like a building in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. I don’t see why you're still worrying.” 

‘How do you know what’s back of the target?’’ Mr. Martin 
asked. ‘How do you know who’s inside the barn?”’ 

“Tf [ just tell you T’ll be careful, I should think that would 
be enough,” said Westy. 

“Well, it is,” said Mr. Martin heartily. 

“ And Ull promise you again so you can be sure.” 

“T don’t want any more promises about your not shooting 
at anything but targets, my boy,” said Mr. Martin. “You 
gave me your promise a month ago and that’s enough. But 
I want you to promise me again that you'll be caretul. Under- 
stand?” 

“T tell you what I'll do, Dad,” said he. “First I’ll see that 
there’s nobody in the barn. Then I'll lock the barn doors. 
Then I'll get a big sheet of iron that I saw up there and I’ll 
hang it on the side of the barn. Then I’ll paste the target 
against that, see? No bullet could go through that iron and 
it’s about, oh, five times larger than the target.” 

“Suppose your shot should go wild and hit those old punky 
boards beyond the edge of the iron sheet?’”’ Mr. Martin asked. 

“Good night, you’re a scream!” laughed Westy. 

Mr. Martin, as usual, was caught by his son’s honest, whole- 
some good-humor. 

“T suppose you think I might shoot in the wrong direction 
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and hit one of those grizzlies out in Yellowstone Park,” 
Westy laughed. “Safety first is your middle name all 
right.” 

“Well, you go up to Uncle Dick’s and don’t point your gun 
out west,”’ said Mr. Martin, “and maybe we can talk your 
mother into letting us go to Yellowstone next year.” 

“And will you make me a promise?” asked Westy. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“That you won’t worry.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE PARTING 


HE farm on which Westy spent one of the pleasantest 

summers of his life was about seventy miles from his 
New Jersey home and the grizzlies in Yellowstone were safe. 
But he thought of that wonderland of the Rockies in his 
working hours, and especially when he roamed the woods 
following the trails of little animals or stalking and photo- 
graphing birds. The only shooting he did was with his trusty 
camera. 

Sometimes, in the cool of the late afternoon, he would try 
his skill at hitting the bull’s eye and after each one of these 
murderous forays against the innocent pasteboard, he would 
wrap his precious rifle up in its oily cloth and stand it in the 
corner of his room. No drop of blood was shed by the sturdy 
scout who had given his promise to be careful and who knew 
how to be careful. 

The only place where he ever went gunning was in a huge 
book which reposed on the marble-top center table in the 
sitting-room of his uncle’s farmhouse. This book, which 
abounded in stirring pictures, described the exploits of famous 
hunters in \frica. The book had been purchased from a 
loquacious agent and was intended to be ornamental as well 
as entertaining. 
on the farm, Westy made it a sort of constant companion, 
sitting before it each night under the smelly, hanging lamp and 
spending hours in the .\frican jungle with man-eating lions 


It being one of the very few books available 


and tigers. 

We are not to take note of Westy’s pleasant summer at this 
farm, for it is with the altogether extraordinary event which 
terminated his holiday that our story begins. His uncle had 
given him eight dollars a week, which with what he had al- 
ready saved made a total of something over a hundred dollars 


which he had when he was ready to start home. This was his 
Yellowstone Park fund which he intended to put in the bank 
when he reached Bridgeboro. The nucleus of this sum was 
twenty-five dollars which he had taken with him to the 
farm. 

Westy now felt very rich and a little nervous with a hundred 
dollars or more in his possession. But it was not for that 
reason that he carried his rifle on the day he started for home. 
He carried it because it was his most treasured possession, 
excepting his hundred dollars. He told his aunt and uncle, 
and he told himself, that he carried it because it could not 
easily be put in his trunk except by jamming it in cornerwise. 
But the main reason he carried it was because he loved it and 
he just wanted to have it with him. 

Westy might have caught a train on the branch line at 
Dawson’s which was the nearest station to his uncle’s farm. 
He would then have to change to the main line at Chandler. 
He decided to send his trunk from Dawson’s and to hike 
through the woods to Chandler some three or four miles dis- 
tant. His aunt and uncle and Ira, the farm-hand, stood on 
the old-fashioned porch to bid him good-by. 

And in that moment of parting Aunt Mira was struck with 
a thought which may perhaps occur to you who have read of 
Westy and have a certain slight acquaintance with him. It 
was the thought of how she had enjoyed his helpful visit and 
how she would miss him now that he was going. Pee-wee 
Harris, with all his startling originality, would have wearied 
her perhaps. Two weeks of Roy Blakeley’s continuous non- 
sense would have been enough for this quiet old lady. 


HERE was nothing in particular about Westy; he was just 

a wholesome, well-balanced boy. She had not wearied of 
him. -The scouts of his troop never wearied of him—and 
never made a hero of him. Te was just Westy. But there 
Was a gaping void at Temple Camp that summer because hx 
vas not there. And there was going to be a gaping void in 
household on the farm after he had gone away 
was with Westy; he never wit 


this quict 
That was always the way it 
nessed his own triumphs because his triumphs occurred in hi 
absence. He was sadly missed, but how could he see this? 

He looked natty enough in his negligée khaki attire with his 
rifle slung over his shoulder. 

“We're jes’ going to miss you a right good lot,” said his 
aunt with affectionate vehemence, “and don’t forget you’re 
going to come up and sce us in the winter.” 


“T want to,” said Westy. 

Ira, the farm-hand, was seated on the carriage step smoking 
an atrocious pipe which he removed from his mouth long 
enough to bid Westy good-by in his humorous drawling way. 
The two had been great friends. 

“T reckon you’d like to get a bead on a nice, big, hissin’ 
wildcat with that gol blamed toy, wouldn’ yer now, huh?” 

“You.go ‘long with you,” said Aunt Mira, “he wouldn’ 
nothing of the kind.” 

Westy smiled good-naturedly. 

““Wouldn’ yer now, huh?” persisted Ira. “I seed ’im readin’ 
*baout them hunters in Africa droppin’ lions an’ tigers an’ 
what all. I bet ye’d like to get one—good—plunk at a wildcat 
now, wouldn’ yer? Kerplunk, jes’ like that, hey? Then ye’d 
feel like a reg-lar Teddy Roosevelt, huh?” Ira accompanied 
this intentionally tempting banter with a demonstration of 
aiming and firing. 

Westy laughed. “TI wouldn’t mind being like Roosevelt,” 
he said. 

“Yer couldn’ drop an elephant at six yards,” laughed Ira. 

“Well, I guess I won’t meet any elephants in the woods be- 
tween here and Chandler,”’ Westy said. 

“Don’t you put no sech ideas in his head,” said Aunt Mira 
as she embraced her nephew affectionately. 

Then he was gone. 

“T don’t see why you want ter be always pesterin’ the poor 
boy,” complained Aunt Mira as Ira lowered his lanky legs to 
the ground preparatory to standing on them. He had been 
a sort of evil genius all summer, beguiling Westy with enticing 
pictures of all sorts of perilous exploits out of his own abound- 
ing experiences on land and sea. ‘“‘ You’d like to ’ve had him 
runnin’ away to sea with your yarns of whalin’ and ship- 
wrecks,” Aunt Mira continued. “And it’s jes’ a parcel of lies, 
Tra Hasbrook, and you know it as well as I do.” 

“Like enough he'll shoot at a woodchuck or a skunk and 
kill one of Atwood’s cows.” said Aunt Mira. “They’re 
always getting into the woods.” 

“No, he won't either,” said her husband. 

‘L say like enough he might,” persisted Aunt Mira. 
“Weren't he crazy ’baout that book?” 

“| didn’t write the book,” drawled Ira. 

“No, but you told him how to skin a bear.” 

“That's better’n bein’ a book agent and skinnin’ a farmer,” 
drawled Ira. 


“ 


(Continued on p.ige 63) 
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There was a kind of resignation in the soft look of that single eye 











A wonderful feast wis heing made 
ready, Wace thought ruefully 





ACE, son of Featherbrain, jester to the good 

knight Cerdic of Moorsdale, was fallen from grace. 

The cause of it all had been but slight: a too 

presuming jest at an inopportune moment when 
the good knight was in somber mood and little inclined for 
trifling. The wrath of Cerdic had descended upon the un- 
happy fool’s head—and the whip upon his back—and he had 
been banished from the castle in temporary disgrace. 

’Twas not the smarting of his scourged shoulders, however, 
that was responsible for the expression of gloom that over- 
shadowed Wace’s broad, none-too-personable face as he 
shuffled aimlessly along. No, ’twas not this, for he recked 
little of the physical discomfort. It was his heart that was 
sick—sick at the thought that his fooling had brought a cloud 
to his lord’s face when he had tried so hard to bring a smile. 

But there was another thing that troubled the jester. The 
fact that he had been dismissed from his lord’s presence, not 
to come nigh him again that day under threat of further 
punishment. To be cast out from the castle into the cold, 
bleak countryside was in itself surely bad enough. But within 
the castle was a scene of bustle and preparation, the heat of 
roaring fires and the odors of cooking viands that brought water 
to the mouth. 

A wonderful feast was being made ready, Wace told himself 
ruefully, for Ralph, Baron Hyrst, the Fighting Abbot of Bran- 
daux, was coming that day to honor the castle of Moorsdale 
with his presence. A great ox had been slain and was roasting 
over the roaring flames for the entertainment of the knight’s 
household, and much ale and sack was to be served out. For 
the abbot there was daintier fare—roast peacock, which would 
be ushered into the banquet amidst a great fanfare of trumpets, 
all decked out in the glory of its phimage; choice red salmon 
and toothsome lampreys and like tasty dishes such as seldom 
came the way of a simple fool, but which by the favor of 
his lord he was sometimes permitted to partake on occasions 
like these. 

Wace’s mouth watered again as he pictured these things, 
for he had a great weakness for the sweets that fell from his 
master’s table to him by reason of the privileged position which 
he occupied. His face grew more gloomy as he shuffled on- 
wards, leaving the open spaces and plunging amidst the bare 
trees of the forest on the frirfge of which the castle of Moorsdale 
was built. 

A quaint, forlorn figure was Wace the Jester. A little, 
undersized fellow, yet broadly built and seemingly no weak- 
ling for all the shortness of his stature. He was clad in 
parti-colored doublet and hose of red and yellow, and on his 
head, great beyond the proportions of his small body, was a 
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high-crowned cap, decorated with many tiny bells that tinkled 
musically with his movements. About his neck was fast 
soldered, so that it could not be removed except by cutting, 
a metal collar which bore the inscription: “Wace, son of 
Featherbrain, is the born thrall of Cerdic of Moorsdale’”—the 
badge of his servitude. 

All suddenly, as the jester continued his aimless course, 
there came floating to him through the leafless trees that 
encompassed him a noise of combat—shouts, oaths and the 
rasp of steel on steel. 

As the jester halted there the clash of arms and the sounds 
of conflict continued; but to Wace’s sharp ears they seemed 
to be growing less furious as though the combatants were 
wearying—or becoming fewer. 


EMOVING his cap, the jester stuffed it carefully into the 

front of his doublet so that the tinkling of the bells might 
not betray him. Then he commenced to creep cautiously for- 
ward, bending low. Presently, through the leafless branches of 
the forest trees, he caught a glimpse of struggling human 
figures, but by reason of the network before him he was not 
able fully to distinguish what was toward. Wherefore he 
edged nearer until he was able to peer between the branches 
into the small open space beyond. 

The signs of a desperate encounter met his gaze. Lying 
about in ominous silence on the ground were the motionless 
forms of some half-dozen men-at-arms, their deathly quietness 
telling its own dread story. 

Held firmly in the grip of four evil-visaged soldiers, who wore 
a livery differing from that of the fallen men, was a tall, well- 
built man of some fifty years or thereabouts. His body was 
encased in chain mail, but his surcoat had been torn from 
him and lay crumpled and shredded at his feet so that the 
device could not be seen. His head was bare of covering, and 
his face, strong and not unhandsome, was stern and creased in 
anger as he glared defiance at the armor-clad figure of a knight 
who sat astride a noble war-horse, staring down at him with 
an evil, twisted smile on his dark countenance. 

As the jester beheld the 
captive he scarce was able 


to repress a gasp of amaze, My YY 
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for he recognized in the i) iy | 
knightly figure the fight- 
ing Abbot of Brandaux. 

Clear was it to Wace 
what had happened. The 
abbot, journeying to the 
castle of Moorsdale, had 
been ambushed by the 
underlings of this dark- 
faced, triumphantly-leer- 
ing man upon the great 
war-horse. And he Wace 
knew only too well as one 
Sir Fulke de Maltroit, a 
neighboring baron whose 
manor adjoined that of 
Cerdic of Moorsdale. 

The abbot, realizing 
that he could not free 
himself from the four 
lusty rogues who clung so 
hardily to him, ceased 
struggling and contented 
himself with staring 
scornfully at his cap- 
tor and the score or so 
men-at-arms who lurked 
behind him. 

“And so,” the abbot 
said, “the most noble Sir 
Fulke comes out into the 
open and adds to his un- 
countable misdeeds the 
crime of sacrilege!” 

Fulke de  Maltroit 
flushed darkly at the 
words. Then he _ re- 
strained his anger and 
laughed harshly. 

“By my honor,” he 
laughed, “I had not 
counted on that to sur- 
prise thee!” 

“Honor!” repeated the 
abbot. “Honor! The 
word cometh evilly from 
thy tongue! I had known 
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thee to be vile; but for this offense shalt thou indeed pay 
heavily to the church!” 
“Ah, but,” taunted De Maltroit, “the church must first 


deliver its reckoning!” 


HE abbot’s face paled with anger at the reference to the 

evil knight’s power. He knew only too well that even 
were he free it would be no easy task to bring De Maltroit to 
book, for the baron was well known to be much favored by the 
renegade Prince John. 

Realizing all this, the abbot waxed more wrathful and 
struggled mightily with his captors, seeking to throw them off 
that he might hurl himself upon De Maltroit. 

“Oh, thou cunning traitor!” he cried. “Truly thou art 
brave to taunt one whose arms are held fast. If thou still 
hast anything of knightliness I charge thee to set me free here 
with a good sword in my hand and I will serve my reckoning 
on thy craven body!” 

Evil Sir Fulke laughed again in his captive’s face, and 
slowly drawing off his gauntlet he deliberately flicked the 
abbot in the face with it. 

“That for thy insolence!” he sneered. “But thy challenge 
I may not take up—for thou art more of value alive than 
dead!” 

The abbot went first white and then red with the force of his 
passion, and wrestled strongly to free himself. And so fierce 
were his efforts that the men-at-arms had perforce to summon 
more of their companions to their aid to hold him. 

But Sir Fulke heeded naught of this. With a light, tuneful 
air rising to his lips, he turned his steed’s head about and rode 
slowly along the forest track, while the men-at-arms followed 
in his wake, bearing with them in their midst the impotently 
raging figure of the fighting Abbot of Brandaux. 

Wace the Jester, from his place of hiding, watched the going 
of Sir Fulke and his prisoner; but not until the party had 
disappeared entirely from his view, and the sounds of their 
progress died into the distance, did he venture to rise. 

When at last he did get to his feet his big, ugly face was 
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The three men-at-arms rushed upon the 
d Abbot 
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creased in thought, and his bright eves gleamed with a strange 
excitement. 

For Wace was considering deeply those things that he had 
seen and heard, and his thoughts ran in strange channels 
He did not, as most men would have done, think of hastening 
to Cerdic of Moorsdale to seek aid for the captive abbot: the 
memory of his disgrace was too fresh for him to entertain the 
idea of returning. 

“The abbot is my lord’s invited guest,” he said aloud in his 
thin, high-pitched tones, stooping to recover a reddened sword 
that lay at his feet, “‘and when he comes not my lord’s dis- 
appointment will be great.” 

He raised the sword and swung it skilfully about his head as 
though to test its balance, the while his face expanded in a 
wide smile of satisfaction and anticipation. 

“But if,” he continued, ruminating, “the poor fool is able 
in his folly to outwit the wiser Sir Fulke and win freedom for 
the abbot, then will uncle Cerdic be put in good humor once 
more. And, perchance, the unhappy fool may be restored to 
his lord’s favor—and that of the toothsome Sir Peacock!”’ 


AUSING only to remove a small dagger from one of the 

dead soldiers and conceal it within his doublet, the gal- 
lant fool set out, following closely the beaten track. With the 
long sword resting upon his shoulder, he shuffled along with 
his short, rapid strides, his massive head nodding queerly to 
and fro as he went. 

In this fashion he came at last nigh unto the edge of the 
forest, close by which he knew stood the castle of the wicked 
Sir Fulke. 

With much of caution he approached the fringe and peered 
forth across the rolling sward that stretched before him. 

Some four hundred yards distant a grey, frowning pile 
reared itself against the sky. The drawbridge was raised, 
and no sign of life mef the jester’s eye, nor did sound come to 
his ears. 

Behind those walls was held the abbot, Wace told himself, 
and his face wrinkled in perplexity, for how he was to obtain an 
entry to the castle he was not able to imagine. And yet if he 
were to liberate the abbot he had to get there. Ah, if only he 
had wings like Sir Peacock, he thought, some slight possibility 
of success there might be; but how a poor fool, even though 
armed with sword and dagger, was to force the stone walls of 
this great castle, he could not think. 

“Truly was Wace, son of Featherbrain, born into the right 
calling!” he muttered bitterly. ‘No more perfect fool ever 
wore motley!” 

‘Twas as he brooded thus uncertainly that he suddenly 
became aware of a new sound that he had not hitherto noticed. 
It was the heavy falling of steel upon timber, crashing ring- 
ingly and echoing through the bare trees of the forest. 

Doubtless a woodman engaged upon his task of cutting fuel 
for his lord’s use, Wace reflected, and almost mechanically 
began to creep along in the direction whence the sound came. 

For perhaps fifty or sixty yards the jester stole with the 
soft-footedness of a fox, while the noise that lured him on 
became louder, and to it was added the occasional hum of 
coarse voices. 

Vrawn up by the edge of the wood was a clumsy ramshackle- 
looking cart with a dreamy mule between the shafts. On this 
cart was piled a great quantity of cut logs and dried brush- 
wood. The woodmen were, judging by the sound of their 
chopping, some little way off amidst the trees. 

Moving carefully, Wace at last found himself looking upon 
the men from behind a screen of evergreen shrub. They were 
bending over a fallen forest giant, busily dismembering it of 
its branches with strong blows from their sharp-edged axes. 
But they were not ordinary woodmen, Wace observed. They 
were men-at-arms, and he noted with a sudden lightening of his 
heart that they wore the livery of De Maltroit. 

Swiftly the jester’s brain was working, and the solution to 
a seemingly unsolvable problem came to him. His face broad- 
ened in a grin of relief, and he felt that he could have danced 
with jubilation. 

There was little time for him to waste, however, if he were 
to put his plan into action, for now the two men-at-arms had 
ceased their work and were beginning to gather in bundles of 
wood which they had hewed. 

Now was the time to act, Wace whispered to himself as he 
began to edge silently away. 

Darting back to where the clumsy cart stood, he quietly 
began to draw aside the wood from one corner. Scrambling 
into the space thus cleared, he pulled the branches over him so 
that he was completely covered. 

Only just in time was he, for barely had he concealed himself 
than the two men-at-arms emerged from the forest, bearing 
their burdens on their backs. Flinging the wood on to the 
cart so that it formed a further covering for the hidden jester, 
they began to lead the mule towards the castle. 

Presently the jolting of the cart came to an, end, and Wace 
heard one of the men give a loud hail which was answered from 
behind the castle walls. The drawbridge slowly descended 
with a great rattling of chains and a clattering bump, ‘Then 
the cart moved forward once more and the bridge rose behind 
it. 

Wace heard the men-at-arms pass a coarse jest with the 
guard at the bridge as the cart rumbled past with a great 
complaining creaking of its clumsy wheels. Finally it drew up 
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A flight of arrows hissing and whining 


and came to a standstill, while a sudden fear oppressed Wace— 
a fear lest the men should seek to remove their load of wood and 
so discover his presence. 

But his fears proved to be ill-grounded, for none of the 
brushwood covering was raised from over him, and no rough 
hand reached down to drag him ruthlessly from his refuge. 
Instead came the gruff tones of one of the men: 

“Twill take no harm to be left here, comrade, while we 
slake our thirst.” 

The other muttered an agreement, and then came the crunch 
of their heavy feet across the rough courtyard into the dis- 
tance. 

A great sigh of relief heaved Wace the Jester at the going of 
the two men-at-arms. To his ears came the faint sounds of 
many voices raised in carousal; a burst of ribald song and 
coarse laughter; and now an angry outcry and a fierce oath 
from nearer at hand. 

Cautiously the jester raised himself, and, lifting up the 
branches that covered. him, cast about him to see in what 
manner of place he was. 

The cart had been left in the courtyard of the castle, drawn 
up alongside an inner moat that surrounded the great keep. 
The courtyard itself was deserted; but from the small guard- 
house at the main gate opposite the keep came loud voices 
raised in angry disputation. The voices, so far as Wace was 
able to judge, of some three or four men. It was from the 
keep itself that the greatest sounds of revelry drifted, and the 
jester felt a great satisfaction as he realized that the knight 
and his followers were well occupied. 

With a swift glance around, Wace slid from the cart to 
the ground. A rapid darting movement carried him across 
the bridge and into the shadow of the arched doorway. 

From somewhere in front of him the noise of revelry con- 
tinued unabating. Holding his sword carefully, he stole silently 


along the stone passage and presently found himself in a 
second that ran at right-angles across the end of it. The walls 
of this second passage were hung with heavy tapestries, and it 
was from a partly concealed doorway directly opposite Wace 
that the raucous voices of the merrymakers issued. 


N tip-toe the jester glided up to the half-parted hangings 

and peered through. He found himself gazing into a 
great hall, about one end of which were sitting or lying some 
three score lusty knaves in various stages of sobriety. 

While the jester gazed upon this scene the clamp, clamp of 
heavy feet ringing on the stone paving of the passage at his 
right hand burst suddenly on his ears, and a thrill of fear ran 
icily down his spine. The hum of voices was added to the 
tramping feet, coming every instant louder and nearer 

In alarm Wace glared fearfully about him, seeking that 
place where he might hide himself ere the newcomers should 
discover him. As the footsteps drew closer he darted swiftly 
round the corner into the entrance way. Creeping between the 
heavy hangings and the dusty walls, he pressed his little body 
into as small a compass as was possible, holding his very breath 
lest it should betray him. 

He heard the men coming along towards him, conversing 
together in low tones, and, his curiosity overcoming his fear, 
he cautiously parted the tapestries slightly so that he was able 
to look upon them. 

One of them, he knew by the harsh tones of his voice, was 
De Maltroit, and as the pair came from out the dimness of 
the passage into the light that streaked through the open 
doorway, he saw that Sir Fulke’s companion was one Sir 
Brian FitzBrian, a roving knight of whom many evil tales were 
told, and whose treacherous nature had won the opprobrium 
of all true knights. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Walter Camp, Now and Then 


AST year in the private 
dining room of the Uni- 
versity Club-in New York, 
on the 24th of November, 

Vance C. McCormick gave a dinner to the Yale Foot Ball 
Team which he had captained thirty years before. It was 
indeed a remarkable event, and there were gathered around 
that table men who have since made their mark in the world 
affairs, and not the least of them their captain. 

This team of Vance McCormick's in 1892 not only won 
thirteen games in a row, including Pennsylvania, Harvard 
and Princeton, but scored no less than 435 points to their 
opponents o. 

Vance McCormick is now one of the well-known figures in 
public life and in addition to having been Mayor of Harris- 
burg was the Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1916 that elected Wilson, and in 1917 he was Chair- 
man of the War Trade Board and later a member of the 
American War Mission to Great Britain and France. 

And this same Vance McCormick came to Yale, a little 
rosy -cheeked freshman, and up to the time of his election to 
the captaincy of the football team had had nothing like any 
responsibilities in life. ‘The night after his election he came 
to me and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Camp, I simply can not do this. I am 
not qualified.” I then outlined to him the responsibility that 
devolved upon him, having been chosen for the position, of 
not only accepting it but doing it thoroughly and well, and 
something in his Scotch makeup—that feeling of duty which 
has been strong within him ever 
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By Walter Camp 


a runner, interferer or kicker. His runs were not sensational 
and his drop kicking caused no tremors of fear in the 
hearts of his Princeton rivals, who had back of their line 
“Shep” Homans, one of the great kickers of the day, as well 
as King and Poe. But as the season advanced toward the big 








Walter Camp says: 


CRAFTINESS IS A SHORT 
BLANKET —PULL IT UP AND YOUR 
FEET STICK OUT. 

MANY A MAN’S CONSCIENCE IS 
LAME. 












CHEATERS GET CLIPPED COIN 
FOR CHANGE. 

SOME MEN ARE LIKE ICE PITCH- 
ERS —THEY SWEAT BUT DO NOTH- 
ING. 

FAITH IN THE COACH, BRAINS 
IN THE MEN AND WORK ON THE 
FIELD MAKE THE SUCCESSFUL 
TEAM. 

HABIT IS STRONGER THAN 
MUSCLE AND GROWS FASTER BY 
USE. 

SPORTSMANSHIP IN THE AB- 
STRACT IS EASY. IT BECOMES 
DIFFICULT ONLY WHEN THE CON- 
CRETE CASE IS YOUR OWN. 

TEAM WORK ALWAYS COUNTS. 
A GOOD CATCHER IS OFTEN RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE WONDERFUL 
CONTROL OF THE PITCHER. 

THINK TWICE BEFORE YOU EX- 
PLAIN YOUR DEFEAT AND THEN 
DON’T DO IT. 

A SCOUT MAY MAKE A MISTAKE 
BUT THE TRUE SCOUT DOES NOT 
MAKE IT AGAIN. 

















Dr. George J. Fisher,» Deputy Chief Scout Executive 





Vance McCormick, Then and Now 






games there seemed no one who 
could dislodge Vance McCormick 
from his job as full back on the 
Yale team. He never did any- 
thing startling but on the other hand he never seemed to make 
any mistakes and Laurie Bliss and Lee McClung both liked 
him as an interferer because he always took care of his man 
and he never was guilty of being bumped back on his runner. 
If he had to go fast he went fast and he didn’t slow up the 
man with the ball. He couldn't kick a long drop but when he 
was reasonably near the goal he always got the ball away and 
it was generally going true for the bar. If he was near enough 
it went over. Then, too, for a short and absolutely necessary 
gain, Barbour, the quarter, got in the way of calling McCor- 
mick’s signal. There was another new man on this team who 
took Rhodes’ place and that was a dark-haired, flashing-eye 
chap named Winter, who played at tackle. He was green but 
he was a glutton for work and when Barbour thought of it he 
would give him the ball to run from his position at tackle. 
Yale had beaten Harvard with this combination and went 
down to New York to meet Princeton on November 26th. 
The two teams fought through the entire first half of forty-five 
minutes without a score, Homans’ remarkable punting prov- 
ing a great asset to Princeton. In the Yale dressing room, 
Captain McClung looked very serious as he faced his men at 
intermission. Laurie Bliss was a wonderful runner and 
McClung himself was as good a half back as ever wore cleats 
but neither had been able to get to that Princeton goal line. 
The giant Heffelfinger stood in the 





since—was aroused, and he went 
through the season, the lines growing 
deener on his youthful face and his 
whole character responding to the 
demand upon him. Soon after 
graduation, far greater responsibili- 
ties devolved upon him but this 
had prepared him and equipped him 6 Xe 
for the duties. a flat tire. a 

And here is the story of Vance 
McCormick and his development 
into a victorious captain; 

When Yale’s team of 1890 in the 
final game of the season defeated 


capped by illness.” 
* 


WALTER CAMP says “you will get nowhere on 
“NEITHER will you ever succeed in life if handi- 


WE know that health is a great asset, 
* * * 


How You Can Keep Fit 


By Dr. George J. Fisher 


aa * 


HE was an all round man. 
* 


* * * 


HE was healthy. 


* 


HE did not do any one event unusually well. 
* * * 


BUT he did do a number of things fairly well. 
* * * 


Yale line and the veteran Barbour 
was handling the plays but no score 
had come. “I want you,” said the 
coach to Barbour just before going 
out for the second half, ‘‘to use Bliss 
for the long ones and if you get 
within striking distance send Winter 
and McCormick for the short gains 
until they drop dead or you get 


over! If you get to the thirty-yard 
line on a third down, give Mc- 
* Cormick a chance for a drop kick.” 
So the two green men were the ones 
* who must win that game! And 





Princeton 32 to o at Eastern Park 
in Brooklyn, there were many mis- 
givings as to the future, for Ben 
Morison, the full back, would grad- 
uate and there had been no promis- 
ing candidate for the position. 
Among those who started the season 
of 1891 under Lee McClung, the 
Captain who succeeded Rhodes, was 
a short youth named McCormick. 
He was about half the size of Ben 
Morison and while Ben always 
looked very serious and determined, 
McCormick was usually smiling 
and care-free. But as the season 
advanced McCormick progressed. 
He was not “written up” in the 
newspapers as he never seemed 
especially prominent in the play. 
He just “did his job” whether as 





FOR health means energy, power, endurance. 
* * * 


THE men who do the big things in life are usually 
those who have energy. 
* * * 
WE are concerned with discussing general 
health, 
* ~ * 
AND what a fine illustration Mr. Camp has pro- 
vided in his story of Vance McCormick. 
* * * 


YOUNG McCORMICK wasa “little rosy cheeked 
freshman.” 
* * * 
THE young man, mark you, did not have big heavy 


mascles. 
* * * 


HE was not a giant. . 
* * * 


HE did not shine as a star in some single athletic 
event. 


HE didn’t have big muscles but he did have tough 


muscles; 
* * * 


MUSCLES that were fairly hard, and most impor- 
tant of all, 


* * + 
THEY were under the control of his will. 
THEY responded quickly when he called on them. 
MIND and muscle were closely related. 
THEY were close team mates. 
— the kind of muscles to have in these modern 
ays. 
+ * * 


BIG muscles count for little. 
* * 


THE world’s heavy work is not being done by 
muscles; (Concluded on page 55) 








they did it, too, for Barbour had 
no mercy. McCormick _ finally 
went over for the first touchdown. 
Then he kicked a drop from the 
thirty-five-yard line. Then Winter 
smashed his way three yards at a 
time over for another touchdown 
and Bliss finished the job with a 
60-yard run for the last, and Yale 
had scored 19 points in the second 
half to Princeton’s nothing. It 
made the rosy-cheeked McCormick 
Captain of the Yale team for the 
next year! But here again there 
were some misgivings. Was he 
chosen just because he kicked a 
lucky drop kick at a fortunate time? 
He looked very young to handle a 
Yale team and he was always just 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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O YOU see,”’ concluded the pompous gentleman 
who had been reviewing his past for the delecta- 
tion of a younger audience and whose achieve- 
ments loomed much larger in his own mind than in 

anybody’s else—‘So you see how I got my start in life.” 
*Yes,”’ remarked a facetious listener, ‘I see what gave you 
your start in life but what was it that stopped you?” 
his is not quoted as an example of rare humor, but because 





By Douglas Fairbanks 


too rigidly on some one’s else model. His way of living may 
suit him to perfection but it may be the worst thing in the 
world for you. I used to know a fine oarsman, a champion 
single sculler, who won race after race against the keenest 
competition and used to arrive at the boat landing, just before 
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almost instinctively what is good for you. Some one 
whom you admire may tell you very convincingly that the 
time to do one’s best work is at night. But if you can 
work best in the early part of the day—as most of us can 

don’t be influenced by what he ‘says. Follow your own im- 
pulses. Just because a man who is accomplishing wonders 
goes without eating until evening, don’t jump to the conclusion 
that this is the thing for you to do. For in nine cases out of 
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it represents an attitude of protest and 
rebellion which is growing in people’s 


minds against the flood of advice, ser The Bemslew Bills. 
Calif., home of Doug 
las Fairbanks, and the 
owner as he looks at 
work in his coming 
picture “The Thief «f 


mons on success, and easy lessons in 
greatness which is swamping the world 
to-day. We are living in a time of quack 
remedies, short cuts and magic formulas. 
If something is wrong with your health, 
instead of removing the cause, just take 
Mr. So-And-So’s new treatment and you 
will be yourself, or somebody better, in 
short order. If economic 
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or industrial or political 
conditions are in a bad 
tangle, Mr. What’s-His- 
Name, has a cure-all 
which will prevent any- 
thing from a labor strike 
to a European war. By 
reading a single number 
of almost any current 
magazine you will find 
how without particular 
talent or long period of 
labor you can become a 
ruling figure in the 
world of finance, art or 
science—a wizard in any 
line of work you choose 
totake up. Your salary 
will increase by the 
most astonishing leaps 
and bounds. 

Now. this, of course, 
is the most arrant non- 
sense, as anyone knows. 
We are suffering from 
an epidemic of too much 
advice, too many _in- 
structions on how to 
achieve distinction of 








































one sort oranother. We 
are so saturated with 
expert information on how to do things that we incline to 
overlook the fact that the principal thing is to do them, and 
the only way to do them is by the hardest and most gruelling 
labor—the kind that leaves you so exhausted you will 
have little energy to absorb quack notions handed to you on a 
silver platter by people who think they have discovered quick 
and easy routes to greatness. 

So if I were to advise you who are trying to get the right 
start in life, I would advise you to stop listening to advice and 
paying attention to other people’s rules, including my own. 
\ll I can hope to do in these little essays is to stimulate your 
appetite for accomplishment. You will have to do the rest. 
! cannot give you any ready-made curriculum on how to con- 
duct your lives successfully. And neither—I think—can any- 
body else. I do not mean to say that you can not absorb 
helpful hints and inspiration by studying the lives of men of 
accomplishment. But do not attempt to pattern yourselves 
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the race, smoking a long black cigar. 
Imagine how ridiculous it would 
have been if this man had seriously 
prescribed his own habits for others 
and had said, ‘The way to win boat 
races is to smoke a cigar before every 
race.” And you have read no doubt 
many times in the newspapers of men 
who lived to be a hundred years old and 
stated, as if there were some connection 
between the two facts, that they had 
always helped themselves liberally to 
Scotch whisky. I mention these exaggerated cases to empha- 
size the absurdity of trying to apply the notions and habits of 
other people to yourselves. 

If you will study yourselves carefully, you can make your 
own rules and administer your own advice. You will know 
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ten it isn’t. ‘Try things out and discover under what condi- 
tions you can get along best. Then make your own rules. 

1 would not bother too much about how other people have 
vot their start in life. It’s better to be a self-starter, and begin 
in your own way. You may find that many of our great men 
spent their early youth in log cabins, read by candle-light, 
split rails or painted barns to help out the family exchequer. 
But there is no more relation between these humble beginnings 
and later success than there is between boat racing and cigar 
smoking. They simply show that these men had a power to 
conquer adverse circumstance and to move ahead in spite of a 
bad start. Many of our presidents have come from Ohio, 
many of our most talented writers from Indiana. But no one 
but a lunatic would seriously recommend to young men with 
political aspirations that they immediately change their resi- 
dence to Ohio, or to young men with ambitions to become great 
writers that they move to Indiana, any more than one would 
advise you to leave a comfortable home and intern yourselves 
in a log cabin as a fitting preparation for future greatness. 

It seems that many of our leading financiers left home in 
early youth and hit the big city without a cent in their pockets. 
This is another of the old familiar traditions as to how to start 
out in life. But I would hesitate to recommend it. If you hit 
the town in this reckless fashion, it is quite likely to hit back. 

All I am trying to say is that these pleasant old traditions 
make diverting reading but hardly furnish an infallible guide 
to future greatness. It will take a more profound person than 
I am to establish the relation of cause and effect between these 
early beginnings and later success of life. The best you can 
(lo is to adapt yourselves to your own circumstances, whatever 
they may be, and make the most of them. If they seem to 
cramp and handicap you the battle against them will develop 
strength, courage, and the habit of surmounting difficulties 
qualities which will be of immense value to you through life. 

If the college is within your reach, by all means avail your- 
selves of a college course and do not accept the silly notion that 
four years of abstract academic training will unfit you 

lor the practical problems of life. The more your 
mind is trained in studying science, art, philos- 
ophy, the history and customs and languages of 
the past, the better it will be prepared to 
grapple with the problems of the present, 
which with a little variation are only the old 
ones repeated. If on the other hand, cir- 
cumstances make college impossible, you 
will find many consolations; among them 
that some of the best educated men never 
went to college and that many of the leaders 
in the world of business to-day had almost no 
schooling at all. Teaching yourself, which is 
what these men had to do, requires much more 
patience and harder work than absorbing edu- 
cation from experts, but sometimes it is more 
effective. _To be absolutely impartial in this 
matter of condemning other people’s rules of 
living and theories of success as applied to you, I would like 
to include my own. They have worked out very well for me, 
but I can think of no greater folly than of foisting them upon 
other people. For example, I believe that I got my first 

(Concluded on page 46) 























a HERE’S that Powell fellow over there,” re- 
marked Billy Gallon interestedly. 
Sheldon Scoble glanced across the street to 
where three rather shabbily dressed boys lounged 
against the side wall of the corner store and his eyebrows 
lifted disdainfully. 

“Nice company he’s with,” he commented disgustedly. 
“Looks to me as if he’d gone to the dogs completely.” 

He caught the eye of the middle boy, a brown-haired, 
freckled fellow of about fifteen, fixed on him with an earnest, 
intent questioning which seemed like the prelude to a saluta- 
tion, and hastily averted his gaze. Gallon, however, grinned 
and waved cordially. 

“Too bad he’s got in with that roughneck bunch,” he 
remarked, his good humored face a little sobered. 

“Got in?” repeated Scoble. “I don’t 
see what you mean by that. A fellow 
doesn’t go with a gang like that unless 
he wants to. I can’t imagine either of us 
taking up with a lot of muckers like 
Roth and Spike Davis and the rest of 
that South Side crowd.” 

“Because we’ve got a 
perfectly good bunch of 
our own to travel with,” 
retorted Gallon. ned) 
different with Powell. He 
was just beginning to get 
acquainted when his 
mother lost that money 
or something and they 
had to move into a bum 
part of town. I guess 
that’s how Ben came to 
know them. A fellow 
can’t go ’round with his 
nose in the air and not 
speak to his next door 
neighbor, and | expect 
even Jake Roth’s com- 
pany would be more 
amusing than © sticking 
off by yourself.” 

“He could have stayed on with the 
troop, couldn’t he, even if he did move?” 

“Ve-es. But to tell the truth, Shell, I 
can’t seem to remember that we ever took 
very much trouble to make things pleasant 
for him there. When he first joined he was sort of shy and all 
that, and nobody paid much attention to him. Afterwards—” 

“He got as much attention as anybody else,” cut in Scoble 
impatiently. ‘The fellows were decent to him in the meetings. 
I never could see why you should have to pal with a fellow 
just because he happens to be a scout, and certainly Powell was 
one of the dumbest nuts I ever saw.” 

“A nut!” Gallon chortled. “Gee, Shell! That’s sort of a 
slam on you, isn’t it? Why, he was regularly daffy about you. 
Used to sit and watch you as if—” 

“Oh, cut it!’ snapped Scoble, his clean-cut, handsome face 
flushed and irritated. ‘Don’t be any more of an idiot than 
you can help, Bill. And for the love of Mike don’t let’s get 
scrapping about somebody we neither of us care two cents for. 
Powell certainly isn’t worth it. | Nobody is who’d take up 
with that crowd of roughnecks and muckers.” 

Gallon was not convinced, nor did he intend to be shut up 
by his somewhat imperious friend. They had been chums for 
years, but Billy, while entirely appreciative of the charm and 
magnetism which had made Scoble a leader in the scout troop 
and out of it, was too sturdily independent to accept blindly 
Shell’s opinions as gospel. Besides, more than once he had 
seen the impetuous, imperious Senior Patrol Leader forced 
to climb down from his high horse. 

“You're wrong about one thing,” he stated with entire good 
humor. “You talk as if Powell was chummy with the very 
worst of that South Side gang, when he isn’t at all. I’ve 
never seen him with any of them except Jake Roth and Davis 
and that little shrimp McCormack, who’s a regular scream.” 

“Well, aren’t they as bad as any of the rest?” 

Gallon laughed. “No, they only pretend to be tough,” 
he explained with remarkable insight. “They swagger 
around and swear and smoke some and kid themselves into 
thinking they’re hard-boiled, but I’ll bet a dollar they never 
did anything so very bad. I’ve talked to ’em and I know. 
I suppose,” he added slowly, feeling for words to express 
what was in his mind, “they’ll really go to the bad some 
day just because— Well, there’s not much else for them’ 
to do. They live right in amongst the hard crowd, and 
kind of—look up to ’em as heroes. But if they moved 
to some other part of town or—or somebody took hold of 
them—” 

“Why don’t you try reforming them?” cut in Scoble 
sarcastically. 


“T might at that,” retorted Gallon unruffled. They had 
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reached his corner and paused briefly. “If the poor prunes 
worked half as hard at scouting or basketball as they do 
pretending to be tough they’d make a killing. What are you 
going to do to-night?” he added, perceiving that his efforts 
were completely wasted. ‘There’s a good show on at the 
Palace.” 

Scoble hesitated briefly. “I promised to go round and see 
Ward and Meseroll.” 

Gallon’s eyebrows lifted slightly. “Oh! Those—writer 
fellows. Tl phone Moran, I guess. See you to-morrow. 
So long.” 

























“Fine and dandy! Lo think of stumbling on a chap who can save me the trouble of looking up all that dope” 


Scoble replied and walked on, Gallon’s cheery whistle float- 
ing back to him through the gathering dusk. It was the 
second time this week that he had turned down Billy’s sugges- 
tion as to some mutual pleasuring, and the second time that 
Gallon, without apparent regret, had announced his intention 
of going out with Ford Moran. Though it was entirely his 
own doing, Scoble was conscious of a vague sense of irritation 
that his chum should so readily accept a substitute. He would 
have preferred, somehow, that Gallon, failing his company, 
should decide to stay at home. 

This feeling, coupled with Billy’s ridiculous arguments in 
favor of Powell and his roughneck friends, irked Scoble, and 
his annoyance did not entirely subside until he had finished 
dinner and left the house. Then the agreeable anticipations of 
the pleasant evening ahead of him restored him to complete 
good humor. 


T WAS not everyone, he reflected with satisfaction, who 

could be on familiar terms with two real authors who actually 
wrote books and stories. He had met them by the merest 
chance in the drug store early in the week where a casual 
question led to further conversation, an interchange of names 
and finally an invitation to Scoble to drop in on them next 
evening at their boarding house. 

They had come to Middletown, it appeared, to do some 
rush work free from the bustle and confusion and constant 
interruptions of New York, and for that very reason were 
stopping at a quiet boarding house instead of one of the hotels. 
This was the one disappointment of the acquaintance. Al- 
ready familiar with the absorbing detective stories of “Lester 
Meseroll,” Shell would have liked nothing better than 
the privilege of introducing the author to his friends and 
making much of him. To be forced to silence save for 
an occasional veiled reference before Gallon or some of the 
other boys, was a trifle irksome, but there had been com- 
pensations. 

He had found the two young men exceedingly agreeable. 
Sumner Ward, who did articles on building, house decoration 
and the like, was not quite so amusing, perhaps, as his friend, 
but they were both so well-bred, well-groomed, so well-in- 
formed and entertaining that it was hard to choose between 
them. Most flattering of all they did not treat him as a 
boy but more like one of themselves, listening interestedly 
to his comments, laughing at his jokes and talking freely of 
their work and projects. Indeed, that very first evening 
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Scoble was able to be of some assistance to Meseroll, who had 
laid the plot of his story in a provincial town and lacked 
certain descriptive details about the interior of the bank. It 
all came about by the merest chance, for the boy had not yet 
told them that his father was president of the Middletown 
Trust Company, where he himself had worked for two suc- 
cessive summers. Meseroll was immensely pleased. 

“My word!” he exclaimed, with that pleasant, infectious 
laugh of his. “To think of stumbling on a chap who can save 
me all the trouble of going down town and looking up that 
dope myself. It would have taken a whole morning, and 
mornings are precious just at present. That editor’s stirring 
me up about every other day.” 


E SAT down at the writing table, interestingly 

littered with sheets of manuscript, and began 
asking questions and making notes. When he had 
finished he read the paper over and put it carefully 
away. 

“Fine and dandy,” he chuckled. “I know the 
type of vault, and I can tell you my villain will have 
to work fast to get into it in the time he’s got.” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t do for him to find out the 
combination?” remarked Scoble, vastly intrigued 
at being thus taken behind the scenes. 

Meseroll glanced up at him swiftly. “Hum!” he 
murmured thoughtfully. “De you know it?” 

Scoble nodded. “But of course I 
can’t tell you,” he said, prudence and 
the memory of his father’s exceedingly 
drastic admonitions on this subject 
outweighing even his desire to be of 

service to this agreeable new friend. 
“Naturally. I shouldn’t want you 
to,” said Meseroll hastily. 
“Besides, it wouldn’t be 
necessary. I could make 
one up. I'll think over 
your suggestion, but I’m 
inclined to stick to my 
: first plan. Somehow an 
acetylene blow torch is 

more dramatic.” 

As he mounted the 
steps of the boarding 
house about a dozen 
blocks from his home, 
Scoble recalled the con- 

versation and wondered how Meseroll had worked out the 
situation. It would be most entertaining to have an author 
adopt your idea in a story—something to be casually men- 
tioned later when the tale was published. . 

Meseroll, who was alone in the spacious bedroom on the 
second floor, answered his question rather briefly. 

“Had to use the blow torch, it worked out better. Do you 
feel like a little jaunt to-night?” he went on briskly. “It’s 
to get more local color. My safe cracker goes from the bank 
to a sort of dive where he hides until he can be smuggled out 
of town. My experience with such places has been mostly in 
cities and of course the details would be different here. How- 
ever, Ward’s hunted up a rough kind of a pool room or some- 
thing back of what used to be a saloon down in what you call, 
I think, the South Side district. He’ll meet us there in half 
an hour. It may be rather amusing and we can come back 
here later and finish up the evening.” 

Scoble agreed readily and presently the two sallied forth 
into the crisp night air. Meseroll chatted entertainingly 
about his story, but for all that Shell noticed that he made his 
way swiftly and accurately through the streets with no more 
than an occasional passing glance at the signs. Even when 
they had left Central Avenue and struck into the twisting, 
narrow, squalid streets beyond he never seemed at a loss, and 
presently Scoble ventured a surprised comment. . 

“Tt’s a knack I have,” smiled the older chap. “So many 
times I’ve had to follow verbal directions to get to a place that 
it’s become a sort of second nature. Ward was down here this 
afternoon and outlined— Who’s that?” 

He was looking at a youth who had just emerged from a 
little grocery store a few paces ahead of him, and whom Shell 
instantly recognized, with surprise and irritation, as Ben 
Powell. Clad in a faded sweater with a bedraggled cap pulled 
down over his eyes, and a parcel under one arm, the boy 
stopped on the doorstep and stared at Scoble with a sort of 
dazed, startled amazement. Flushing with annoyance Shell 
gave him a curt nod and hurried on. 

“He used to belong to our scout troop,” he explained. “He 
lives down here some place.” 

Meseroll nodded and briskly turned the next corner, 
glancing swiftly backward as he did so. Without pausing he 
crossed the road and half way down the block ducked into a 
narrow, gloomy alley to pause before a door on the left hand 
about fifty feet from the street. 

“This is the place, I think,” he said. “Beastly looking 
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hole, isn’t it, but lots of atmosphere. I suppose I could have 
stayed comfortably at home and made up something out of 
my head, but this sort of thing stimulates the imagination.” 
He turned the knob softly and the door opened, revealing the 
beginnings of a narrow, dark hallway. “If you’ll wait here a 
minute I'll just step in and look the joint over. Ward says 
some pretty tough characters hang out here sometimes. Ii it 
seems all right to go in, I'll open the door at the other end of 
the passage and signal.” 


COBLE could scarcely do other than acquiesce, but as 
Meseroll’s footsteps receded down the passage and an 
inner door opened and closed, letting out a momentary subdued 
glimmer of light, he was conscious for the first time of a vague 
feeling of disquiet. Not very familiar with the disreputable 
South Side, he had certainly never before set foot in this 
narrow, gloomy alley flanked by squalid, tumbledown build- 
ings and ending in impenetrable blackness. Not a sound 
broke the stillness, save the intermittent banging of a loose 
shutter. And though Shell tried to still that disagreeable little 
tingle on his spine by thinking how amused Meseroll would be 
if he came out and found him in a silly funk, the effort was not 
entirely successful. Indeed, the sudden, subdued patter of 
stealthy footsteps from the direction of the street made his 
heart leap chokingly and sent the blood pounding through his 
veins. 

A shadow looming at the entrance of the alley increased the 
boy’s nervousness. His first impulse was to take refuge in the 
dark passage. Then he realized that this might easily be the 
goal of the unknown prowler, and decided to retreat up the 
alley. But he had taken no more than a step or two in that 
direction when the fellow reached him and caught him by one 
arm. 

Scoble gasped and tried to shake him off. ‘Then abruptly, 
a sudden backward turn of the stranger’s head revealed in the 
Ben Powell! 

A wave of hot anger, the more stirring because of his fright, 
swept over Scoble. Jerking his arm free, he contronted Powell 


subdued light coming from the street the face of 


with flashing eyes. 

“Keep your hands off me!” he exclaimed hotly. 
do you mean—following me?” 

It almost seemed as if Powell did not hear him. Still panting 
a little, he stared at Scoble with wide, dilated eyes. 

“You—you mustn’t stay here,” he told him in a low, 
hurried tone, a quivering note of poignant earnestness in his 
voice. ‘That man’s—a crook! I don’t know just what he’s 
up to, but I heaard——” 

““What—man?” demanded Scoble in amazement. 

“The fellow you were with just now. There ’re two of 
them—strangers in town. Last night I heard them talking 
with—with one of the gang—a bad egg. They were planning— 
It isn’t safe for you to stay here—honest. Do come away 


” 


“What 


before— 

“Rot!” snapped Scoble angrily. “I don’t see how you 
dare talk that way about friends of mine.” 

Cooler now, he saw— 
or thought he saw—the 
explanation of this stupid 
meddler’s idiotic accusa- 
tions. Meseroll, in 
search of local 
must have got hold of 
some roughneck down 
here last night, and what 
Powell had overheard was 
merely the casual dis- 
cussion of some detail of 
hisstory. At the thought 
of this fellow’s insolent 
interference, however, 
Shell’s emotions were vio- 
lently churned afresh. 

“You’ve certainly got 
your nerve with you,” he 
said cuttingly. “I should 
think,” he added with 
scornful deliberation, . 
“that you ought to be the 
last one to say such things 
about a person you’ve only 
seen falking with one of 
your own precious gang!” 

Powell caught his 
breath and took a step 
backward as if he had 
been slapped. At the 
same instant the door at 
the end of the passage 
opened and Scoble saw 
Meseroll’s slim, graceful 
figure silhouetted against 
the light, one arm beckon 
ing. Without a word io 
Powell, Shell hastened to 
join his friend, who drew 
him into the room and 
closed the door behind 
them. 
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The interior was rather small, barely furnished and not at 
all inviting. The cracked plaster walls were stained and 
spotted; the floor covered with litter. There were two other 
doors beside the one Scoble had entered, both of which were 
closed. A single flaring gas jet imperfectly illumined the 
unlovely interior. Sumner Ward leaned negligently against 
a table, while seated in one of two rickety chairs was a third 
individual with a square, heavy unshaven face ornamented 
by a livid scar which ran from the corner of one sullen eye to 
the very edge of his loose lipped, brutal mouth. 

For some reason the sight of this stranger caused Scoble’s 
spirits to droop perceptibly, and the pleasant glow which 
had come from putting Powell in his place an¥ defending his 
friend, began to ebb away. He nodded to Ward, who returned 
his greeting lazily, and then glanced at Meseroll with a little 
touch of nervousness. 

“Lots of local color, eh?” smiled the latter. ‘And I’ve 
thought of a new, thundering good idea for that vault business. 
Your suggestion in a way, but that wasn’t quite enough. 
Too simple, you know, just to vaguely find out the combina- 
tion. There ought to be some difficulties. Now suppose 
Haggarty, the cracksman, discovers that a certain individual 
knows that combination. How do you suppose he’d go to 
work to get it out of him?” 

A curious, unpleasant chill flickered on Shell Scoble’s spine. 
Meseroll’s expression seemed calm and agreeable as ever, his 
smile as genuine, his voice apparently unaltered. And yet 
for an instant there flashed into: the boy’s mind a horrible, 
fantastic possibility which momentarily shook his composure 
in spite of its utter incredibility. 

“You've got me there,” he answered after a brief pause, 
steadying his voice with an effort. “It would be—rather 
hard if—if the fellow who knew made up his mind not te 
tell.” 


\ ‘ARD yawned, stretched slightly and lounging across 
the room leaned against the outer door. Meseroll 
shrugged his shoulders. 

* There you've hit it,” agreed Meseroll. ‘It might be hard 
or it might not—depending altogether on the fellow. Now 
take yourself, for instance.” His smile deepened and the 
curling of his lips, the sudden gleam of white teeth seemed to 
bring a horrible, amazing transformation to that once good 
humored face. With no more than a line or two altered it was 
as if a mask had suddenly been stripped away revealing a 
countenance pitiless and hard as steel, ruthless, indomitable 
and completely callous. “You happen to know the combina- 
tion of the Middletown Trust Company vault,” he went on 
significantly. ‘Would it be difficult for me to induce you to 
—give it up?” 

Color ebbing from his strained face, Scoble stared at him 
with the helpless feeling of a mouse gripped by the claws of a 
playful cat. He tried to tell himself that this ghastly thing 
could not possibly be true, yet all the time the conviction of its 
reality lay like a numbing weight upon his heart. In the tense 
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pause that followed his desperate gaze swept from Meseroll to 
Ward and thence to the hulking, scowling fellow in the chair, 
the while a turmoil of bitter realizations and regrets surged 
chaotically through his brain. Powell! If only he had heeded 
the fellow he had scorned! But it was too late now. With 
an effort he moistened his lips and tried to smile. 

“Of course you—you’re—fooling,” he faltered. 


“You 
can’t really mean to—to—— 

‘Aw, cut out the frills an’ get down to business, why’n’t 
you?” suddenly snarled the big man, hitching around abruptly 
in his chair. “You gonna wait all night on this fool kid? 
Make him tell you, or—I will!” 

“T think you’d better?” Meseroll advised the boy in a 
purring, velvet voice which made Scoble shudder. “I’m afraid 
Butch is going to lose his temper, and when that happens he’s 
apt to—er—forget himself. It’s a simple little thing, after all. 
Just write it on a sheet of paper and we won’t bother you any 
more.” 

“You mean you—you’ll let me go?” asked Scoble, thrilled 
with a sudden hope. 

The corners of Meseroll’s lips quirked with a smile of sardonic 


understanding. “Eventually—yes,” he drawled. “After 
.we’ve finished our little job and made a getaway. You’d 


better give in,” he added insidiously. ‘After all, you see, 
nobody need ever know it was you who tipped us off.” 


RIGHTENED, bewildered, horrified at the brutal fury 

gathering in the burly man’s face, Scoble for an instant 
was strongly tempted. It was quite true that no one was likely 
to suspect him, especially if he worked it right. Then abruptly 
he thought of his father’s trust—his honor as a scout; a dozen 
other scruples surged up within him. Stiffening his shoulders, 
he stared back at Meseroll, white-faced, dry-lipped, but 
defiant. 

“T won't!” he cried passionately. ‘“T'll never tell you 
never!” 

Whirling abruptly, he flung himself at the door behind him, 
twisted the knob with frantic desperation—and found it 
locked. A second later Meseroll caught his wrist in a grip of 
steel and dragged him back. Ward came forward, chill of 
eye, expectant; and with a snarl the burly ruffian heaved out 
of his chair and dragged from his hip pocket a thick, ieather- 
covered cylinder that sagged heavily between his thick 
fingers. 

“Give us that combination, boy,” he rasped, “and give it 
to us quick. If you don’t 4 

“The cops! Cheese it, the cops! Beat it quick, fellows!” 

No one could remember afterward just where that voice 
came from. It was not loud, but through it there thrilled an 
urgent insistent note of sudden peril which stiffened the two 
younger men and blanched the face of the burly crook. In 
a flash Ward had gained the door at the rear of the room 
and jerked it open. The big fellow was following when 
Meseroll, still clinging to Scoble’s wrist, snapped tensely: 

“The boy! Bean him, Jake! We can’t let him get 

away to tell.” 
The fellow whirled and 











“Give us that combination, boy,” he ras ped 


Scoble, appalled and 
horrified, saw his right 
arm jerk back and flash 
toward him. Instinc- 
tively the boy ducked 
sidewise and the bludgeon, 
striking his head a glanc- 
ing blow, crashed full on 
his shoulder and hurled 
him backward to the 
BOGOF. «... 

Dazed, half conscious, 
head throbbing fiercely, 
Shell was presently aware 
of arms gripped about his 
body. 

“I—I won’t tell!” he 


muttered. “You—you 
can kill me——” 
Then abruptly the 


mist cleared from his 
brain and he found him- 
self staring blankly into 
the white, desperate, 
frightened face of Ben 
Powell. 

“Quick!” the boy 
panted, dragging Shell 
to a sitting posture. 
“We've got to beat it— 
quick. They’ll be back 
any minute.” 

Dazed, bewildered, yet 
stung to instant action, 
Shell managed to get on 
his feet, and Powell, 
sweat standing out on his 
forehead, half helped, 
half dragged him toward 
the outer door. 

(Concluded on page 58) 











EN’S at 
Camp Cohonk, further 
down the shore of this lake,” 
Kennedy. ‘We'll 
morning.” 

ping and cracking 
turned the lake trout 


that Boy Scout camp, 


observe d 

hunt him up in the 
Our fire was snap- 
merrily as the guide 


in the frying pan \ It had been getting 
late when we pitched camp on the shore 
of the lake after we made the “carry” 
over from Loon River to the little 
stream that brought us down where we 
could employ _ the failing light long 
enough to catch our supper in Goose 


Lake. 

Led by our French Canadian guide, Bois- 
vert, we had skirted the shore of Goose 
Lake until we came to a camp site near a 
spring. 

I had inquired about the mosquitoes 
the moment I saw him lighting a fire. 
Boisvert smiled and nodded out into the 
lake. There I saw a huge pile of stones 

charred branches. 
balsam for bed—then 
there, too, and other 
A build fire—big smoke 
mosquitoes!” 
“He ofien all those rocks out 
hangs about returned after the 


surmounted by some 
“You cut the 
you take him out 
branches, anything 
drive away 
** How did you get 
there?” I asked as I 


fourth or fifth canoe . on & trip with branches to 

erect the pyre on — this miniature arti- 

ficial island. “Must have been some job in a canoe.” 
Boisvert grinned again and shook his head. “Non! In the 


winter, the lake, she freeze. I carry stones out, on ice. In the 
spring, voila! she melt. A bas! I have the little island! 
Hein?” 

Under his direction, as he was getting supper with Craig I 
had lighted the pile. A light southwest breeze was wafting 
in the pleasant odor of the burning evergreens. Indeed there 
were no mosquitoes. 

Besides, the illumination from the burning brush on the 
little island was beautiful, bringing out the outlines in the 
blackness of shadows along the shore for some distance, light 
ing up the lake. 

“Camp Smudge, that’s what I christen this place,” re- 
marked Craig as we enjoyed our immunity from insects. 

“These old khaki suits are mighty comfortable, too,” 1 
observed, raising my arms and stretching my legs out on the 
bed of balsam under me. “I feel like a kid. Smell that fish!” 

“Get the smell of the woods; it’s a tonic.” Kennedy was 
almost biting off the air in chunks. 

[ caught an amused gleam in the dark bright eyes of our 
guide. He was used to seeing fellows such as Craig and myself 
act ke a couple of colts with the responsibilities of life off our 
shoulders. I was getting hungrier by the minute. I never 
saw fish a nicer brown, or smelled coffee with a better aroma, 
as the steam curled up from it. 

*Onkee—onkee—onkee—onkee!” 

WAS startled. Craig was listening carefully. Boisvert 

looked puzzled, too, at this call of the goose at that season 
and by a palpably human voice. Craig raised his hands to 
his mouth, cupped them. 

*Quack-——quack—quack—quack 

**Onkee—onkee—onkee—onkee!”’ 

* \re you daft?’ L exclaimed. 

Craig merely smiled tolerantly. “I told you we were near 
Camp Cohonk. I wrote Ken we would be somewhere along 
the lake about to-night. I guess he must have smelled that 
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lish! srie’s coming.” 

** Ken?” Lexclaimed. “ How do you know?” 

“Our call which we invented, out at Shinnecock, on Long 
Island, last fall,—the goose call repeated four times, answered 
by the duck call repeated back four times,—Ken’s idea.”’ 

“Hi! Uncle Craig! Hello, Mr. Jameson! Just in time for 
the eats!” 

Ken trudged out of the shadows of the underbrush of the 
trail around the lake and stood within the circle of the fire. 

“Do they know where you are?” asked Craig severely, 
thinking of the discipline of Camp Cohonk. 





Ken looked shrewdly at us. ‘‘ You bet! I asked permission 
of the scoutmaster, showed him your postal as soon as I saw 
that smudge burning out there on the lake. He gave me 
permission to hike down here.” 

‘*We were going to look you up the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

“That’s all right. But I had something on my mind and I 
just had to get to you to tell you.” 

“What is it?” 

“‘Oh, something last night, and the night before. You see, 
Uncle Craig, it was strange. We were hiking up the trail to 
Mt. Calm, Rudie Lobo, Ike Thomas and myself, with one of 
the scoutmasters, McClenahan. We were all dead tired with our 
camp duffle when we came to the other lake, over Cobble Hill. 

“Well, that first night when we were all supposed to be 
asleep so that we could make an early start in the morning 
to get up Mt. Calm and back again in a day, somehow I 
couldn’t sleep. I heard a noise, noises. Any sound in the 
woods at night seems to me so much more important than 
the same sound in the day time, anyhow. It seemed along 
the old logging trail that runs down the valley between 
Cobble and the 
foothills of Mt. 
Calm. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, as of 
feet. 

“It startled me. 
There weren’t sup 
posed to be any 
men in that region 
except guides. | 
thought of our 
camp supplies and 
kept awake, 
watching. 
Then I be- 
gan to think 
of all the 
































“Write!” he said sharply, fingering his aut 


ghost stories I had ever heard. Maybe it was the 
feet of the lumberjacks who had died and come 
back years after they cut over the sides of 
Cobble! That was worse! Then I thought I 
was dreaming. But, no; it kept up. At last it 
died away and I went to sleep. 

“The others slept like rocks, never heard a sound. At least 
they didn’t talk about it next morning, even. So I kept 
quiet.” 

* Did you ever find out what it was?” 

“Just wait. It was the strangest thing. Of course the next 
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night after we made the top and got back, we camped on the 
same site. Well, about midnight or one o’clock I was awake 
again. I heard the same tramp, tramp, tramp. I told myself 
that they were surely real feet, not spirits of loggers come back, 
making these sounds down the old logging road. I looked 
around again in our camp and saw that everything was safe. 
I tell you, I began to feel spooky, though. But I overcame 
that. I said to myself, ‘No, there’s nothing to be afraid of in 
the dark.’ Yet I was afraid of almost every shadow. 

“Well, then I began to scold myself for being a coward. 
So, just to prove to myself that I wasn’t, I determined to 
investigate. Carefully I made for the direction from which 
those sounds seemed to come. It was as I thought, the old 
logging road. Every minute they were getting closer and 
more distinct. And, once, I must have disturbed some little 
animal that I couldn’t see in the dark. Glad it wasn’t a wild 
cat or anything like that! You see, I was crouching, with my 
ear to the ground, to see if I could catch it any better, Indian- 
fashion. Well—ugh!—I could have shouted out. That 
furry little thing brushed my face and darted away in the 
dark! I didn’t get anything. 

“Finally I heard voices, low and indistinct. I crept still 
nearer the logging road. Then I made out the voice of one 
man I had heard before. It was old Mike, Michel, a half-breed 
guide for whom no one around here seems to have any use. 
He had been down at Camp Cohonk looking for work, but we 
were warned against him. <A bad character, they said, though 
no one seemed to know anything especial about him. Just a 

general suspicion 

‘Now I was near enough to see. I kept back of a 
tree in case anyone should swing a light toward me. 
There, before me, was a long line of men passing, in 
deep silence, about a dozen of them, single file. I 
kept quiet. 

** Things didn’t seem right, Uncle Craig. There was 
something sinister about it. The faces of the men 
were evil, the kind you used to see in the picture 
serials. And their baggage was light. Some didn’t 
have anything at all. Worse than that, they were all 

armed, as if they were ready for a fight. They 

passed down to the south. Then I beat it back 

to our camp. I knew you were about due here 

and I haven’t told a soul except you. But | 
thought you might want to 
find out about it. You 
ought to.” 

“Ken,” I laughed, 
‘‘what’s the matter with 
you? Youmanage to 
find us a job on every 
_vacation we take.” 
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‘**Well, if you will go where I am, you must be prepared for 
what happens!’ he laughed. 

‘But it’s reached a point,”’ said Craig with mock solemnity, 
‘that I feel it is necessary to follow you up. You have such 
an uncanny faculty for falling into crimes!”’ 

‘** Almost as great as your Uncle Craig’s for solving them,” 
[ put in. ‘*Are you sure, Ken, you weren't seeing things at 
night?” 

“T might have thought I was dreaming, Mr. Jameson,” 
persisted Ken earnestly. ‘‘ But I recognized another of them, 
too, at the head—Jean Baptiste, the old guide who lives in a 
cabin over on the other side of Cobble from our camp. Mike 
was about in the middle of the line. In the rear was another 
they call Jacques. ... Some with packs, others with 
nothing,’ repeated Ken reminiscently, “but all armed. It 
made me think of the old days, with the Iroquois or whatever 
the Indians were up here. I must look that up.” 

“Tt makes me 
think of the old days 
and the ‘under- 
ground’, ob- 
served Craig. 

“What was that?” 

“You remember 
about John Brown?” 

“ae, 

‘“Not many miles 
south of us is his 
grave on his_ old 
farm at North Elba, 
near Lake Placid. 
He used to hide 
runaway slaves on 
their way to freedom 
in Canada. ‘They 
called it the under- 
ground railroad. 
Only this is the 
reverse. These men 
seem to be coming 
from Canada, not 
going to it.” 

“Oh, there’s an- 
other thing, Uncle 
Craig. There’s a 
boy, Bub, whom the 
guide, Jean Baptiste, 
has. I don’t know 
hisname. Baptiste, 
I suppose, or some- 
thing. Everybody 
calls him Bub. Bub 
often hangs about 
Camp Cohonk. He 
makes fun of us, ina 
way, says we are all 
tenderfeet yet, and 
heaven knows ma 
first class scout. But he says we may know a lot of book stuff 
about camping, but they don’t do that new-fangled stuff here 
in these woods. Oh, he makes you mad. He is a dub!” 

“Lives with this old guide?” 

“Yes; and hangs about the camp.” 

“Well, you hang about Bub a little bit. Maybe you'll 
learn something. Now, Ken, it’s getting late. You had your 
fish. We're all tired, well fed. You'd better be going back to 
Cohonk, or you'll be AWOL!” 

“Allright. Solong. I'll let you know about Bub.” 

And he plunged back along the trail. Five minutes later 
I heard over the lake from the point, * Onkee—onkee— onkee 

ONKEE!” 

“You get under a blanket!” shouted back Craig through 
the echoes. ‘*Quack—quack—quack—QUACK!”’ 

**Rum running a-foot?’’ I suggested as the obvious possibil 
ity to explain Ken’s queer experience. 

‘“But Ken says their packs were light,” replied Craig pre 
paring to turn in. ‘‘ Some didn’t seem to have anything at all.” 


UR activities the next day had been planned for lake, 

woods and the trout streams. However, we started with 
a visit to Ken at his camp with the other boys. I noticed 
afterwards that Craig succeeded in changing our guide’s plans 
a bit. 

It seemed that the logging road led over a divide to the 
Little Clear River which flowed north. We fished the Little 
Clear with some success where it was a comparatively small 
stream and learned from our guide that a few miles beyond it 
met the Cohanock, that beyond that were the rapids, then 
Cohanock Chasm, almost a miniature canyon. It was still in 
those days a rather wild country up in that part of the north 
woods of New York, not far from the Canadian border and 
this was all along a now little used trail to a sparsely settled 
part of the province of Quebec. 

Our tramping, the air out-of-doors in this wonderful altitude 
made me tired, sleepy at night. As I lolled in the firelight I saw 
that Craig was restless. 

“You're not wanting to get back to the laboratory, I hope, 


so soon? 
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‘No, I’m thinking about Ken. Ken can’t be quiet. I'd 
better get over to Camp Cohonk and look, I think. Otherwise 
I ll get no sleep.” 

“What's this—a hunch?” 

“Maybe. We'll see.” 

Through the quiet of the night we followed the trail to 
Camp Cohonk. After we started I liked it. I began to feel 
the spirit of the night. 

We came at last a few yards from the row of tents and 
shacks. Everyone was sleeping. 

“If there’s anything out of the way, we'd better go about it 
quietly,” cautioned Craig. “I don’t want to get Ken in bad.” 

“You think he’s out, don’t you?” I smiled. 


RAIG did not answer. It was moonlight now and beautiful. 
Keeping me in the shadows, Kennedy skirted the clearing 
and came around back of Ken’s tent as he had showed it to us 





Craig drew his gat and made for the door, I followed 


when we visited him that morning. “Stay here in this shadow. 
1’ll look.” ; 

Noiselessly Craig crossed. He raised the canvas flap and 
peered in at an empty bunk—Ken’s bunk. Craig had been 
right. The lure had been too much. Ken had gone out of 
bounds. He slipped back quietly and told me. 

“T’m worried about the boy, Walter,” he said. 
hunt him up. It’s pretty late already.” 

Kennedy chose to follow the trail toward the cabin of Jean 
Baptiste on the side of Cobble. Ken had told us about the 
boy, Bub, and showed us the trail that morning. 

Craig could not conceal his anxiety from me aS we hurried 
along carefully, fearful of losing the trail yet unwilling to miss 
anything that might lie along it. Suddenly Craig stopped 
short. We must have gone about three miles. Ahead of us 
through the trees we could make out a shadowy bulk, several 
shadowy bulks. We crept closer. ‘They were some dilapidated 
shacks of an old logging camp. 

It wasn’t easy to creep up, either. If any one in them was 
aroused we might be filled with lead. We made good targets. 
But finally with care and caution we were within a few feet of 
them, behind some brush. 

“What’s that?” 

I heard a distinct sound, a sort of gurgling, it seemed. Was 
it someone in distress—or one of those tough woodsmen 
snoring? Then there was a noise as of a body turning over and 
over on dry leaves and twigs. It was no one sleeping. 

“T’m going to find out,” whispered Craig. 

He stepped out into the moonlight softly toward an old 
window in the back of the shack, then beckoned me. 

I could see through the window a door open on the front. 
Lying in the moonpath as the light filtered through the unhinged 
door was the form of a boy. I couldn’t see his face. But one 
thing I did know. He was bound and gagged and struggling. 

Craig waited for no more. He drew his gat and made for 
the door. I followed with my own automatic ready, too. 

“Shine your flash about, Walter,” whispered Craig. ‘See 
if there’s anyone else here.” 

I did, gingerly. But there was no one. The light rested on 
the face of Ken, looking up at us with glad eyes. 


“We must 
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“First, time I ever saw you quiet, Ken!” laughed Craig 
nervously unfastening the gag. ‘‘When will you learn that 
danger comes from breaking rules? You are out of bounds.” 
He pulled Ken to his feet, prepared to go on with the 
lecture. 

Ken raised his hands. ‘No, no, Uncle Craig. I know 
you’re right. But let’s beat it. They might be along again 
might kill us. Let’s get back. Tl tell you. You can scold 
me. I deserve it.” 

There was no resisting Ken’s contrition. I for one 
was perfectly willing to take -Ken’s suggestion, too. I 
had no idea of being shot down from the shadows in 
an unsavory ruined camp for something I knew nothing 
about. 

“What were you up to, Ken?” resumed Craig as we hit the 
trail back. 

*T wanted to find out more about that tramping at night, 
what it was all about. 
I came along, 
thought this was a 
good place to watch. 
But I guess someone 
saw me in the moon- 
light. Iwas crouch- 
ing, listening in a 
place I thought was 
good when some- 
thing hit me from 
behind. T fell. J 
didn’t know any 
thing for a minute. 
When I came to, I 
was in the dark in 
that shack, bound 
and gagged.” 

“Well, what good 
did it do? What 
did you learn?” 

““N-not = much,” 
admitted Ken re 
luctantly. “But I 
heard something 
mighty strange.” 

“What?” 

“Two men were 
talking outside. I 
couldn’t tell who 
they were. One 
sounded like that 
Jean Baptiste.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“No-no. Not 
exactly.” 

“Well, what did 
they say?” 

“One of them 
growled. ‘What'd I 
tell ya? That’s 
because o’ that boy Bub. Why is he kept here when we’re on 
this job? He draws the boys from that there camp. Suppos’n 
they get on? Then what?’ The other fellow said, ‘T’ll shut 
him up. I can do it. You see. He won't get us into no 
trouble.’” 

“But,” T put in, “TI can’t see that that throws any light on 
the mystery of this Bub.” 

“But what do you suppose they are doing, Uncle 
Craig?” 

Kennedy said nothing. Thad been thinking of some 
things we had come up into the border woods prepared 


” 





to see. 

*“Rum-running, Mr. 
laugh. 

“ Man-running, Mr. Jameson!” returned Craig in the tone 
of a comedian. ‘“They’re running men over the border, 
breaking the immigration law. That must be it. They’re 
runners of men!” 

lor several hundred yards Craig launched into a lecture 
deploring the growing decay of respect for law both on the 
border and elsewhere. 

At last we came to the camp lying still and white in the 
moonlight on the shore of the lake which was misting. 

“We'll get them yet!” resolved Ken. 

“Vou better get back to that bunk!” retorted Craig. 
“This once I'll not peach on you, Ken. It ought to be a 
lesson. Be careful!” 

The next day Craig managed to find something for Bois- 
vert to do that took us this time near the hut of Jean Baptiste 
It was a squalid cabin of logs. 

“T think I'll explore it,” I called, starting forward, a little 
distance from the others. 

I had not gone fifty feet along a well-worn trail when I 
heard a shot. A bullet clipped the leaves just over my head. 
It seemed to come from nowhere, at least not from the cabin. 
I saw Craig and the guide slip behind trees. 1 did the same. 
And it was some time before I dared slip from tree to tree to 
rejoin them. I don’t know why. T might have been exposed 
to the concealed sharpshooter all the time. 

“What was that for, do you suppose?” I asked breathlessly. 


Kennedy?” I asked with half a 
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“For? A good hint! 
a search warrant, Walter? Just what is your stan 
case?” 

I did not know whether Craig was laughing at me or not. 
“But he trussed up Ken last night.” 

“Do you know that? Ken didn’t.” 

“But he hasn’t any right to shoot—” 

“Well, go ahead on in!” 

“T—I think we’ll wait,’ I reconsidered. “Maybe it would 
be better if we knew exactly what we’re after. At any rate, 
someone’s vigilant, on guard.” 

We went about our business and were not molested as long 
as we tramped and fished. Late in the afternoon we worked 
around to the lake again and came upon Ken at the camp. 
He saw us and ran forward to meet us. 

“Uncle Craig, there’s something mighty strange about that 
boy, Bub. I got a picture of him with my kodak. Here it is, 
developed and printed.” 

Kennedy studied the face of a freckled, tattered kid, with a 
squint and a ready smile. Ken was bursting to talk. 

“T was on a hike this morning and I ran across him again 
on the trail. ‘Where yer goin’?’ he called. ‘Just following 
this trail to the top of Cobble,’ I’said. ‘Come along?’ He 
came along. You can’t help but like him when he smiles. 
He’s a pretty decent sort of chap, after all. We hiked along 
and he showed me lots of things I didn’t know before. 

“Finally we came to a spring, sat down on the rocks to rest. 
Do you know what he said? ‘Gee! I wisht I cud talk like 
you, Ken! I go ter say somethin’—but I says it different. 
And then there’s other things. Say, If I was only like you, 
I'd run away. But I ain’t.’ I asked him why he’d run away. 
Bub shut up like a clam. He can be close-mouthed—afraid, 
too.” 

“How’s that?” asked Kennedy. 

“Why, down in the glen a state trooper went by leading a 


Besides, that’s his pe sp you 
ing in this 





EVEN-FOOT was not a quitter; he might have re- 
mained there to face the charge of murder, if that 
weuld have done any good. But the instinct of self- 
preservation, nursed on countless desert trails, was 


strong within him. He snatched up the revolver and sped 
up the rocky trail toward the barren wastes of the Calico 
Hills, leaving the still form of Jeff on the slope. 

Men were coming up the trail from Gold Lode. Circum- 
stances were against him. He could not even plead self- 
defense. Jeff had been armed with no other weapon than 
a potato-masher! 

If any of the citizens of Gold Lode had an idea he could 
overtake the fleeing Seven-Foot, he abandoned it quickly. 
Those long legs, impelled by panicky terror, carried him over 
cactus and granite at a speed that would have challenged 
a horse. 

The fugitive, when he started to run, had no definite goal 
in view. Now, as he distanced his pursuers, he began to 
take account. There was but one safe refuge for him—deep 
in Death Valley. ‘There were many places between the Pana- 
mints and the Funerals where no man save Seven-Foot and 
the unfortunate Jeff had ever trod. He would be safe there 
for as long as he cared to stay. 

True, the tall prospector was burroless, provisionless, even 
without canteen—and water was the greatest of all essentials 
in the desert. He would have given all he had in the world 
for the little gray donkey and pack he had left in the Gold 
Lode street. But it was idle to lament now. He must keep 
moving. The wires would already be carrying news of the 
myrder; officers and citizens would be on the watch. He 
must avoid the few ranches that lay between the Calicoes and 
the desert. As for canteen and burro, he had a plan in mind. 

Seven-Foot reached the north end of the Funeral Range. 
The desert lay below. He slackened his pace. Events of 
the last few days raced through his brain—the quarrel with 
Jeff at the poison springs, the big split-up after a partnership 
of a dozen years, abandonment of the turquoise prospect, the 
arrival in Gold Lode, and, worst of all, the fatal culmination of 
the quarrel. 

It was a mere trifle, Seven-Foot confessed to himself now, 
that had made enemies of himself and Jeff Yarrow, known 
throughout the desert as friends inseparable. 

“Seven-Foot, ye are gettin’ lazy,’’ the little Scot had 
grumbled, eyeing the lanky form stretched in the shade of 
a friendly yucca trunk. “TI ain’t a goin’ to hold the sack in 
this turquoise hunt any longer.” 

““Heh?’’ Seven-Foot had returned. 
hind this yucca. Better knock off a hour yuhrself. 
mite of shade back of that slab of red feldspar.”’ 

A grunt of disgust from Jeff. “I’m a tellin’ ye! I was un 
idjiut to liesten to yuhr fool talk about turquoise in this wash. 
As soon’s I skim this shelf, I’m packin’ an’ on my way.” 
Jeii was decisive, and mad all through. 

In fact, this spat was the culmination of Jeff’s increasing 
ill temper for several weeks. Seven-Foot had been looking 
for it, more or less. Hadn't Jeff made a monkey of himself by 


“It’s b’ilin’—120 be- 
There’s a 





horse. I wanted to talk to him. But Bub wanted to run. 
Then when I asked him why, he said he was afraid he’d get 
licked. He didn’t mean by the trooper, either. I told him I 
knew all the cops around where we live in the city. That 
struck him as funny. But I thought it was funny for a kid not 
wanting to know them and be in with them. 

“There are things about Bub that are naturally like these 
people up here. But he doesn’t look like them. He swears 
sometimes. But he is better than they are. Now for in- 
stance. Once he asked me, ‘Do you see things when yer 
asleep?’ I told him I did. Then he started to tell me his 
dreams, in his way, of course.” 


ENNEDY turned quickly to Ken. He did not say any- 
thing but I knew his own keen interest in the new dream 
theories and how often he had used in his cases the new 
science called psychoanalysis, the study of something in us 
called our subconscious self which is revealed by our dreams. 
“He said he often had a hazy dream of a pretty lady and 
another woman—not like any he had ever seen up here in the 
mountains. They were always so nice to him. And he said he 
dreams of a room with sunshine and lots of things to play with, 
pretty things. But that was all. Do you know, I don’t believe 
that guide is his father? Please hold back a little, Uncle 
Craig, if you’ve started anything. We'll get them all yet, these 
man-runners. But first let’s get the straight of this boy, Bub.” 
Craig thought a long time eyeing Ken with a certain respect. 
“Are they dreams?” Craig repeated. “I don’t believe so, 
really, Ken; that is, in the ordinary sense.” He stopped a 
moment. ‘No, I believe they are really just faint recollec- 
tions of what he saw when he was two or three years old, 
before he was carried off up here.’”’ Kennedy was looking 
closely at the snapshot Ken had taken. He put it carefully 
in his wallet and turned to me. “I’m going down to Utica 
to-night, Walter, where I can look up something.” 


tion 


taking a bride three months previously? It was downright 
disloyalty to his old pard, this marriage business. Seven- 
Foot had fumed and fretted over it. He noted that Jeff had 
been growing more restless daily, chafing at the uncertain life 
of a prospector, which didn’t appeal to the new wife. In- 
flamed by the jealousy in his heart, Seven-Foot had given 
word for word until Jeff had packed up and gone back to 
Gold Lode. 

After sticking around the poison springs for another day, 
Seven-Foot could stand it no longer; he jerked his supplies 
aboard the burro and followed back to civilization. 

“So you and Jeff has split up?” Bill Gates had queried 
when Seven-Foot reached town. The break-up of the two 
desert rats, Siamese twins of the trail, was causing general 
comment. “Jeff says you called him a liar.” 

“ Jeff is a liar; it was him that called me a liar,’ Seven- 

Foot had come back. : 

The big fellow did not see the grin on Gates’ razor face, 
nor did he perceive how Gates proceeded to bait him. 

“That little Scotchman’s alfired mad at you, Seven- 
Foot,” Gates had enlightened. “First thing he done 
was sell out his half interest in all your joint claims to 
your friend, Sam Bailey.” Pe 

That had angered Seven-Foot to the toenails. 
men whom he hated, Sam Bailey was the chief. 

“Jeff's got blood in his eye, all right. Says no hombre 
c’n call him a liar an’ live.”’ 

That startled Seven-Foot. He knew Jeff was a bad 
man, with a terrible temper, when roused. But he did 
not think Jeff would make veiled threats of murder. 

“There he comes now!’ Gates vociferated, in mock 
excitement. 

Sure enough, Jeff was coming down the trail. They | 
watched him go into the hardware store. Gates followed.‘ 

“Jest what I thought—buyin’ hisself a new gun, like 
he said he would,” Gates chuckled a moment later, re- 
joining Seven-Foot as Jeff started back up the hill. 
“See that bulge in his hip pocket.’’ Gates crooked a 
finger toward Jeff. 

Now, Seven-Foot was not a coward. Besides, he 
wanted to have it out about the sale of those claims. He 
started after the little Scot. And when he hailed his 
erstwhile partner the latter, by some strange impulse, 
whirled about, the nickel potato masher gleaming in the 
sun. Seven-Foot fired, with the result already noted. 
Poor Mrs. Jeff had been an innocent factor, sending her hus- 
band to the store for that household utensil. 

Thus Seven-Foot had come to be a fugitive. 

He knew the country before him like a book; every opening 
into Death Valley from the Funerals—Furnace Creek, Sheep 
Canyon, Cdpper Canyon, Willow Creek, Scotty’s Canyon and 
the blind trails from Jack Cowles’, Rice’s and Rhodes’. 

He had a double object in choosing Sheep Canyon. First, 
water—there were three good springs there. Second, pros- 
pectors were coming in and out of the desert. He wanted to 
meet one of the latter. 


Of all 
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The next afternoon as he got off the crazy, rattle-trap train 
that swayed along the narrow gauge road, I saw that he was 
not alone. With him was a rather distinguished looking oli 
man. 

“Walter,” Craig introduced, “I want you to meet Mr. 
Larkin of the Larkin Electrical Works in Utica.” 

We walked over to the little hotel first. ‘You see,” ex 
plained Craig, ‘“‘as Ken was talking and we were looking at 
that snapshot, I suddenly recollected that it was about ten or 
eleven years ago that that little Jimmie Larkin case filled the 
papers. Don’t you recall? He was the son of Lawrence 
Larkin who had been the heir to Elisha Larkin, the owner of 
the big Larkin electrical plant, the Larkin Electric, the new 
storage battery car? You remember Larry Larkin had been 
killed in an automobile accident? Well, that made little 
Jimmie Larkin the heir to the Larkin plant and estate. Up 
there they used to call him the millionaire baby. You must 
remember.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed keenly under bushy brows. 
“He has the Larkin forehead and the Larkin nose, in that 
picture!” 

“Oh, yes,”’ I recalled. “He was kidnapped on the street and 
held for a reward. Then when Mr. Larkin said he would pay 
it, the crooks were afraid to come and get it. Wasn’t that it?” 
~ ©Yes. It was a case where the police were too good, too 
much on the job, too vigilant. Mr. Larkin moved heaven 
and earth to get Jimmie. But Jimmie Larkin was never 
returned. It was set down as another of the unsolved myster- 
ies. The shock and the grieving killed Jimmie’s mother. 

“You see,” put in Larkin, “the alarm was so general and 
the feeling ran so high that the gang that stole Jimmie were 
afraid to collect. If they tried and got caught, they might be 
lynched. They were afraid to send Jimmie back, too, afraid 
to abandon him.” 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Toward evening he was rewarded. He lay in wait at the 
middle spring until he heard the flinty click of burro heels up 
the wash. A Swede prospector with two burros appeared. 
Seven-Foot rose to his full formidable height as the man ap- 
proached to replenish his two-gallon canteens. 

“Howdy!” voiced the Swede cheerily. 

“Howdy,” returned Seven-Foot, and quickly jerked out the 
.38 and leveled it steadily. ‘Lucky for me yuh’re heavily 
loaded. What I must have is all yuhr grub, canteen, that rifle 
and shells, and one of the burros. I’m not stealin’ them, 
pardner. Step back now, and there won’t be any grief for 
yuh ’cept that yuh’ll have to go back for more provisions.” 

The frightened Swede 
obeyed promptly. In the 
next half-hour Seven-Foot 
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had repacked one of the 
burros with supplies that 
would last him for 
months. He scribbled 
out a ‘receipt, signing } 
away half interest in a 
gold claim monumented 
by himself and Jeff. That was worth the provisions, and 
might some day net the Swede a fortune. 

Seven-Foot chuckled as the scared prospector departed up 
the canyon, wondering about the enforced bargain. The 
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fugitive knew the first thing the Swede would do when he met 
a human being would be to reveal his presence. But that 
worried him not one whit. He would travel through the night, 
avoid the blazing heat, and after he reached the desert he 
could snap his fingers into the faces of all men. 

In fact, Seven-Foot was highly elated at the outlook. In 
his years of prospecting Death Valley with Jeff he had learned 
every water hole, poison spring, every hidden oasis where a 
burro could graze, places where no other man had ever set 
foot. With his big supply of provisions he could defy his 
pursuers until they gave up. 

He set out again, down the rock-ribbed bed of Sheep Canyon. 
Soon the moon came up. It was still warm, but compared 
with the day temperature it was refreshing. A breeze from 
the Funerals battled the rising tide of heat from the furnace. 
Yet Seven-Foot did not dread the heat—his safety in the end— 
for he was hardened to it, and that heat would be an impassable 
barrier to his pursuers. 

It was still early for an organized pursuit, Seven-Foot knew. 
He would take a course along old Indian trails, now all washed 
out. Posses could choose any of a dozen trails, and the chances 
were all in his favor. If they picked up his tracks he could 
easily lose them in the sand of the desert. No man but Jeff 
himself could follow him, and he felt safe. 

He jogged along beside the burro, past granite banks near 
the floor of the desert that rose in places 150 feet high, casting 
ghost-like shadows in the moonlight. Soon no living thing 
but insects, tarantulas and rattlesnakes would bother him. 

Daylight found him on the desert. He did not halt, but 
struck out boldly across the sands of the inferno for a little 
spot of green and a hidden fresh-water spring that he had 
visited often with Jeff. Here the hot air currents met, and, 
ascending, opened a vacuum into which rushed the life-giving 
air from the Panamints, on the west. He reached the spot 
two hours after sunrise, unpacked the burro and turned him 
to graze, drank long of the cool waters, made sure his tarp 
was clear of tarantulas and snakes and went to sleep in the 
shade of a desert willow. 

For hours he slept. When he awoke he did so with a start. 
His crime came to him with terrifying vividness. He began 
to take stock of his situation. 

Up to now Seven-Foot’s sole thought had been to escape, to 
provision himself for an indefinite stay in the desert. With 
the canned goods, bacon and beans of the Swede he could live 
for three months. The Swede’s rifle would 
give him fresh meat, an occasional cotton- 
tail or antelope. Physically he felt secure. 
This was Seven-Foot’s own domain. He 
looked about him. 

Death Valley was sixty 
miles long. Above him lay 
Salt River, a, briny little 
stream about one foot deep. 
Mushroom rock and the 





poison springs were to the right. Far to the south Telescope 
Peak stood out in the early morning sun, 11,000 feet high, 
with a vein of water gushing out near its crest that he knew 
carried 240 miner’s inches, trickling down until lost in the 
gravels and evaporation. He might safely go there and pros- 
pect. Or he might proceed south past Bennett’s Hole and 
Tule Hole until he reached the Pass of Ballarat, opposite 
Brogelman’s Point, in the Funerals. 

When he was ready in his own good time to leave the coun- 
try, there was the old Freighter trail westward across Death 
Valley that he knew so well, bearing a little southwest of 
3orax Smith’s ranch and turning north to connect with the 
Blackwater and Independence trails; and there was the wagon 
trail at the foot of the Panamints to the Daggett, Ludlow and 
Barstow country, all removed far from Gold Lode, and safe. 

If he chose to remain on the desert more than three months 
he could pounce upon another prospector, clean out his pro- 
visions, and pay him with a second claim that he owned with 
the lamented Jeff. 

So thinking, Seven-Foot bestirred himself. He could go 
on prospecting and live as he had for vears—except for the 
shadow of the crime that robbed him of his old partner. 

Deep in his heart, Seven-Foot was genuinely grief-stricken 
over the shooting. The thought tormented him; he was 
hourly haunted by the familiar sun-bronzed features of the 
little Scot. Often he thought of Jefi’s new wife, now a widow, 
and he wished he could do something to lighten her sorrow. 

But there was no time for that now. It would do her no 
good for him to surrender, stand trial and go to the gallows. 
Besides, Seven-Foot had a decided notion that he was not 
a murderer at heart. It was an accident, he told himself. 
If he could have spent a verm in prison, say five or ten years, 
he would have felt willing to pay. But he had shot only 
when he thought it necessary to save his own life. He had 
no way of knowing Jefi’s six-shooter was a potato-masher. 

It was toward evening when he packed the burro, took on 
a supply of fresh water, and hit the trail in the pathless sand 
for the spot where he and Jeff had dug in vain for turquoise. 
Hard work there would occupy his mind. 

It was midnight when he reached the place, a dry wash near 
the poison springs. Though clear as crystal the water in the 
poison springs, the skeletons of poor dead birds and a coyote 
told the story. But Seven-Foot knew a secret about the 
poison springs—one that he and Jeff had discovered. A 













Keeping pace with him at a distance was the apparition 
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hundred yards in the wash above, he and Jeff had dug a hole, 
one they named Giles Hole in honor of Seven-Foot. Here the 
water was partly alkalied, but drinkable—enough for burro 
and man when the fresh water of his canteens gave out. 

Seven-Foot spread his tarp and blanket and spent the night 
at the hole. Morning found him astir early, plagued by 
dreams he had had about Jeff. He plunged vigorously inta 
digging the gravel of the turquoise wash, seeking to obliterate 
the thought of the shooting of his partner. 

Now, notwithstanding that Jeff had quit the turquoise 
prospect in disgust, Seven-Foot had good reason to believe 
the blue gems were present. On one previous occasion he 
had found a pair of turquoise pebbles there. Experience had 
taught him that where there was one there would be more, 
washed down from the mineral matrix in ages past. 

He spent the day in the broiling sun digging out the sand 
and gravel of the arroyo without result. That night he 
camped again at the poison springs, and the next day he dug 
still more. 

He felt as secure at this hidden location in the heart of 
Death Valley as if he were in the jungles of Africa. There 
wasn’t another man alive who could follow him there, now 
that Jeff was gone. Day after day he labored in the terrible 
heat; from it all he got a certain comfort and peace of mind. 

Toward evening on a day two weeks later Seven-Foot 
knocked loose a chunk of caked gravel in the shelf of the wash. 
Mechanically he scanned the turnover in the glaring sun. 
His eyes lit on a shiny blue object. An involuntary cry burst 
from him. He picked up the turquoise pebble, examined it, 
pocketed it. 

Feverishly he scraped the gravel with the side of his pick. 
A veritable nest of gems lay to view. Rounded and oval- 
shaped blue and green pebbles they were, beautiful as the 
turquoise sky that arched the desert overhead. 

For long minutes the fugitive picked over and fingered the 
little stones, feeling them, holding them up to the sun. He 
counted them; there were two dozen as large as a thumb- 
nail and larger. He had struck a pocket of them, a rare 
thing, and there was no telling if there would be more in the 
next mass of gravel that he tore down. But Seven-Foot was 
content to wait. He took the turquoise in his two hands 
and hurried to the poison springs, where he let the water melt 
away the dust and alkali. Then he laid them out in the sun 
on his tarpaulin and took up his pick to look for more. 

Greedily he broke down another 
chunk of the gravel shelf. At the 
first pickful he saw more of the beau- 
tiful blue. Another and still another 
pickful he crushed down. Again 
scattering gems came to light. When 
an hour had passed and the pocket 
had given out, Seven-Foot had 
sifted out a waterbucketful of tur- 
quoise. 

He wanted to cry out the good 
news to Jeff. But the partner with 
whom he had suffered hardship to 
find those turquoise was not there 
to hear the glad tidings. Something 
deep within Seven-Foot swelled as if 
it would burst. He turned from the 
glistening pile he had laid out in the 
sun, and took up his pick again. 
While digging his mind was at rest, 
in the zeal of the hunt, the anticipa- 
tion and uncertainty of the man 
seeking a bonanza. Now that he 
had “got into them” there might be 
almost any quantity. Other pockets 
were possible, where living streams 
of ancient eras had washed and de- 
posited the stones. 

Through days that followed the 
fugitive stayed at the poison springs, 
drinking the partly alkali water of 
Giles Hole, digging into the gravel 
for coveted wealth. He was rewarded 
beyond his fondest dreams. Other 
pockets were unearthed, and he found 
farther down in the arroyo a consis- 
tently good yield of turquoise pebbles. 
The mine he had found was extensive; 
from his long experience he concluded 
there would be a rich yield for months 
and perhaps years. 

The waterbucketful of stones was 
added to until there was another, and 
another. Still the pile grew, carrying 
a surprising proportion of robin’s egg 
blue, the most valuable, as well as the 
pretty streaked stones of the matrix. 
At the end of a month the pebbles 
would fill two gunnysacks, and he 
estimated his wealth at a minimum 
of $50,000. 

In all that time not a soul had dis- 
turbed his operations. He was not 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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“Rub, so.’’ He pushed 

another flat stone up and down over the corn. “ Break 
up. Then pass next woman’”—each trough had at 
least three compartments—“‘she grind fine, then next, 
she make much fine. Women of Tusayan do better,” he 
added, with one of his rare evidences of pride in his own 
people. Usually, he spoke of them in a rather dis- 
paraging way. 

“‘What backbreaking work it must be!” exclaimed 
Peter, who was used to the water or horse turned mills 
of England. Pedro shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Folks must live,” he said. ‘‘To live, one must eat, 
and that one may eat, somebody must grind corn.” 

\fter showing their stores of grain to the conquerors, 
the Indians asked permission to leave the village. 
Coronado consulted with D’Urrea and Garcia, and 
gave an order that the natives should first be searched 
for jewels and gold, and then all but a few of their 
leading men suffered to depart. 
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OR a few days, the Spaniards were well content to 
rest and eat,and nurse theirinjuries. Most of these 
were bruises, of which the general had more than his share, 
for his gilded armor had made him achosen target. After 
a week’s relaxation, men were sent with interpreters to 
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‘he horse reared back 
CHAPTER VIII 


URREA’S first care was to collect all weapons and 
place guards over them and at the strategic points 
of the village. By the time this was finished, 
Coronado was able to stand, the more readily 

since now his armor could be removed, and he attended to the 
next pressing matter, that of food. Wiki informed the villagers 
that the conquerors desired to eat, and in a few minutes, meal 
was brought out and fires were burning. These fires were built 
on flat stones; as soon as the stone was sufficiently heated, the 
coals were swept off and a thin batter of corn meal, mixed with 
water, spread on the hot surface. Four or five old women 
presided over this ceremony, turning the corn cakes with a 
dexterity that fascinated the eyes of the whites. 

“‘Why, these are the best corn cakes I ever tasted,’’ said 
Pedro. It was his third which received this compliment; the 
first and second had been bolted in silence. Fray Luis smiled 
at him. 

“Hunger is an excellent sauce,” quoted the friar. *‘‘ Indeed, 
though, the cakes are good.” 

“Good enough, but why do they bake them so thin? 
grumbled Antonio. ‘‘ They are but sheets of paper. How is a 
man to fiil his belly with such as these. More!”’ he called 
sharply to Wiki, who was acting as a sort of head waiter, and 
turned to gnaw at a strip of dried venison. 

‘What kind of meat is this?”’ asked Sebastian, holding up 
a darker strip. 

* Bear meat,” returned the interpreter. ‘Young bear. No 
catch ’em young, no catch ’em at all. Big—O, much big. 
Bad, O, very bad temper. Good eat.” 

‘Well, a bear would have hard work to be as bad tempered 
as I was before we came to this banquet,” remarked Pedro. 
** Now, I must relieve Bernal, who must be starved.” 

He shouldered his crossbow and walked away, and in a 
moment Bernal came hurrying toward them. He ate hungrily, 
heartily, but when he had finished, Antonio was still com- 
plaining at the thinness of the corn cakes. 

** However, I think I can survive till night, on the little I 
have managed to devour,” he said, more cheerfully. ‘They 
tell me there will be a stew this evening, and I saw some of 
those Indian cooks with hanging chins. It might be worse.” 

When all the soldiers had fed, Coronado took other 
measures for the safety of his little force. The wall which 
had given the Spaniards so much trouble turned out to be 
merely the wall of the lower tier of houses, the rooms in 
which were reached by trap doors and ladders leading down 
from the long flat roof which was the first platform. These 
rooms were used in large part as granaries, and a hasty survey 
showed that corn enough was on hand to relieve the Spaniards 
from any fear of immediate starvation. The upper houses 
were entered by doors in the side walls, though all had flat 
In nearly every house was a stone trough for grinding 
Wiki showed them, rather awkwardly, 
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roofs. 
the corn into meal. 
how this was done. 


the other Zuni villages to demand submission and learn 
the resources of the country. Pedro was one of this 
scouting party, but for once, Peter did not go with his kinsman. 

\fter two gloomy weeks, he was sitting one warm day in 
the shade of the houses that rose from the lower platform. 
A sentinel was pacing beat on the ground below, and the plain 
beyond shimmered in the heat. There was a sound of horses 
arriving, then a hail from the path, and in a moment, Pedro 
topped the rise. Peter met him half-way down from the 
platform, and led him to the shady corner. 

“You have a good eye for a cool nook, cousin,” said the 
young soldier. “The sun is blistering, but somehow, it is 
always pleasant in the shade.” 

“Tt has been dull enough to rest,” said Peter. “‘O, but Iam 
glad to have you back.” 

“Tt is good to be welcomed in such fashion,” returned 
Pedro, laughing. ‘‘They tell me that Fray Marcos went 
back with the party that carried the general’s letter?” 

“That is true,” said Peter. “I am sorry for Fray Marcos.” 

“So am I, but it was the only thing to do,” said Pedro. “The 
men will not forgive him. They insist that he lied—I hear even 
the general says so. That is foolish, of course. The fact that 
he came with us is proof that he expected to find things as he 
was told they would be. But there is no use in saying that to 
men who are mad for quick riches, and have been able to find 
nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” asked Peter. 

**Not worth mentioning. You know how it was here; some 
turquoises—nothing to brag of—and a few red stones. There 
were more red stones and fewer turquoises from the other 
villages. A pawnbroker of Seville would not loan you 
two doubloons on the lot; and I shudder to think of the 
sums spent in equipping this expedition and getting it 
thus far on its journey. As for gold, not a sign of it, nor 
of any other metal. They make all their tools of stone, 
knives, axes—if one can call them such—arrow- 
heads, everything. Is not that curious?” 

“Very curious,” agreed Peter. ‘‘ Pedro, who ts 
second in command here, anyway?” 

Pedro laughed at the emphasis which 
Peter laid on the question. 

“Our expedition isn’t much like the 
campaigns you have read of in Europe, 
is it,” he said. “I don’t wonder you are 
puzzled, yet it is easy to explain. Nearly 
half our force are volunteers of good 
family, many of them have held com- 
mands. We cannot use so many officers 
in so small a party, so the general appoints 
them in turn to command this or that 
enterprise. For instance, Don Tovar is 
to take twenty men next week, and go 
to Tusayan, Wiki’s home province, he 
will be our guide. Other men take other com- 
mands, and drop back to the position of gentle- 
men volunteers when their commission is 
finished.” 

“I see,” said Peter. 
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the face of the trough. 
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he give a command 
to you?” 

“T am rather 
young for such 
honors,” returned 
Pedro, laughing. 
“Besides, the general cannot forget that my father was a 
mercer. That is something of a handicap when so many 
gentlemen and noblemen are along. But to come back to 
Don Tovar, I am to be one of his party; would you like to 
come along?” 

Peter’s answer left no doubt of his wishes. 

“Tt is a small company for such a journey, Pedro.” 


HE Spanish youth looked around. Not counting the two 

friars and Peter, there were twenty whites in the party, 
seventeen horsemen and three musketeers on foot, their heavy 
weapons borne by Mexican allies. Of these, there were only 
thirty. There were two interpreters, for Wiki was going 
back to his own land and said he expected to stay there, though 
they meant to keep him if he could be persuaded to stay. He 
had been offered a mule for the trip, but retorted that he did 
not care to return to his native village split in two from 
jouncing up and down on the top of a man-eating devil beast. 
Peter remembered that it was all the entire advance guard 
could do to capture Cibola, which the Spaniards had renamed 
Granada, yet here was a force less than half as large venturing 
off into the unknown without a sign of fear. He repeated his 
question: 

‘** \ very small company, is it not, Pedro?”’ 

**T could wish it were smaller,”’ returned the young man, 
gkancing ahead to where Morales was riding on the heaviest 
horse of the squadron. Fray Luis heard the remark, and reined 
his mule closer. 


“You are not showing a very Christian spirit, Pedro,” he 


chided. 

“True, Fray Luis,’’ answered Pedro with a twinkle in his 
brown eyes. ‘‘But—if it is permitted to ask the question- 
when do you expect to begin the conversion of Sefior 
Morales?” 

“T would not say conversion,”’ demurred the friar, smiling in 
spite of himself. Pedro was his favorite. ‘Morales is a Chris- 
tian already, of a sort ia 

“So? Then am I a Moor, a Turk, a Tartar and a Pagan 
Carib, rolled into one,” returned Pedro with emphasis. ‘That 
fellow is the great grandson of King Herod, with all his ances- 
tor’s fondness for killing. It is a soldier’s business to kill, I 
grant you, but in fair fight, against men. Senor Morales 
would have made a fine executioner for the babies of Judea. 
I wager he mourns being born too late for the chance—if he 
ever heard of it.” 

“What penance shall I impose on your spitfire kinsman, 
Pedrillo?”’ asked Fray Luis. 

‘Make him kiss Morales,” suggested Peter, slyly. 

“St. James to the rescue!” cried Pedro. “Do you want to 
poison me, cousin? ’Tis true you are my heir, but at least 
wait till I have amassed a fortune. At present, I have nothing 
to leave you save weapons that you are too young to handle 
and a pair of riding breeches with a hole in the seat! You 
would be ill advised to send me to such a death now.’ 
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One of the men pushed it back gently 
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Well, well, we may spare gou for a while,”’ said Fray Luis, 
laughing. ** But I doubt if anyone amasses a fortune on this 
journey. We shall win kingdoms for Christ and the church, 
L trust, but the country does not look to me like the abode 
of great wealth.” 

Pedro assented with vigor, and Peter, though he did not 
speak, felt the same. The climate was glorious. The nights 
were cool, and though by day the sunshine came in a drench- 
ing flood, one seldom suffered much from heat. The air was a 
transparent, glistening presence; the mountains—one always 
seemed in sight of mountains—were painted in strange, beauti- 
ful colors; even near at hand, the land had a charm which the 
half-English lad was beginning to feel. But it was barren 
beyond dispute; starved for water. The brilliant spring 
flowers had vanished, the short, scanty bunch grass was turning 
brown over much of the country, even the sagebrush was little 
larger or more plentiful than in the desert farther south which 
Peter remembered with a shudder. Unless they reached a 
different climate, they could not hope to find large settlements, 
and the Indians did not tell them of any different climate. 


HEY marched rapidly; on the last 

day of the journey they marched 
late, and camped near midnight a scant 
mile from the mesa on which rose the 
village in which Wiki was born. In the 
clear air, they could hear the sound of 
high pitched singing in the town. The 
Spaniards built no fires, so the Indians, 
intent on theirown affairs, did not notice 
the visitors till morning; and great was 
the excitement then. The little force 
moved forward in battle array, Don 
Tovar riding ahead with Wiki walking 
at his stirrup, and Sebastian and an- 
other soldier for bodyguard. The mesa 
ahead of them was higher than the one 
at Cibola, and on its top, story on story, 
rose the Indian dwellings. Morales 
half turned in his saddle, gave a slight- 
ing glance at Pedro, and remarked in 
a tone for all to hear: 

“Here is work for real soldiers, at 
last.” 

“T wonder if we have enough of them, 
real soldiers,” said Pedro, calmly, 
looking over the little force with a sur- 
vey which seemed to ignore Morales. 
An amused chuckle sounded from the 
line. The adventurer from Peru flushed 
angrily and was silent. 

“The pagans are sending out messen- 
gers to meet us,” said Fray Luis. 

“They are sending out their army,” 
said Morales. 

Both were right. Down the path 
from the mesa came several old men, 
in full regalia, each carrying a little 
bag in his left hand. Behind them 
came a hundred younger men, some 
carrying bows and arrows, and the rest 
clubs. The old men drew a line of corn meal across the 
path, and halted on their own side of it, the younger war- 
riors spreading out to right and left a little behind them. 
They made warning gestures as the Spaniards approached, 
and Wiki said something to Don Tovar, who called a 
halt. 

“More talk!’”” growled Morales in an undertone. 

“They say the apes of South America get angry when they 
hear human beings talking,” said Pedro in a casual aside to 
Fray Luis. Morales glared, and the gentle friar rebuked 
Pedro with a look. Wiki was talking with his countrymen on 
the other side of the meal line. After a moment, he turned 
to interpret. 

“Tt is their feast,” he explained to Don Tovar. “Their 
great snake feast to make rain. I forgot it came this year. 
Long since I was home. They are very ignorant people.” 

“What has that to do with us?’’ demanded Don Tovar. 

“They want us to stay outside till the feast is over,” ex- 
plained Wiki. ‘They are friendly, and will bring food, but 
they want us to wait while they make rain medicine. Then 
they will bring us in.” 

The captain hesitated. He did not like to be stopped, and 
he knew that he could break the poorly armed line before 
him with one charge. On the other hand, he had been told to 
humor the pagans in every possible way, and try to keep them 
friendly. As he tried to think of a course that would reconcile 
his wishes with his orders, the matter was taken off his hands. 
Sebastian’s horse sniffed at the line of corn meal, decided it 
was good, and began to sample it. A young Indian, darker 
than most of his race and with a truculent look, struck the 
brute on the head with a stick. The horse reared back, 
Sebastian, with an exclamation, put his hand to his sword, and 
the military temper of Friar Juan Padilla blazed out. 

“Tn truth,” he exclaimed, loud enough for all to hear, “if 
these pagans are to give us orders, I do not know why we have 
come here!”’ 

It was throwing a spark into powder. “Santiago! San- 
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tiago'’’ rang the cry on the instant, the spurs went home, and 
the horses plunged forward. Half a dozen Indians were 
knocked down in the rush, three or four were wounded slightly 
by the Spanish swords, though Sebastian and most of the 
others, realizing that the pagans did not mean war, struck 
only with the flat of their weapons, as if dispersing a mob of 
their own countrymen. Not so Morales. A young Hopi 
ducked a sweep of the sword which would have taken off his 
head, an older man was knocked 6ver by Morales’s horse, and 
as he aimed a thrust at still another Indian, likewise an old 

2xan, Fray Juan caught his arm. The astonished tribesmen 
were making the peace sign. 

“Easy all,’ ordered Don Tovar, and nodded to Wiki to 
resume negotiations. The latter spoke to his countrymen, 
received an answer, and turned to report. 

“They say you can come,” he explained. “They do not 
want to fight. They say why do you bring badduck on people 
who have done you no harm?” 

“Bad luck?” inquired Don Tovar. 

“So,” said Wiki. ‘They think it bad luck to have their rain 





His right hand held the reptile just back of the head 


medicine interrupted. They very ignorant people,” he 
added, with the inevitable conceit of the traveled rustic when 
dealing with his fellows who have remained at home. 

“Tell them we bring good luck,” said Don Tovar. ‘They 
may go on with their rain medicine. We shall not interfere. 
It is devil worship, of course, but we cannot stay to convert 
them this time, and trouble now would but make the task of 
future missionaries the harder,” he explained to Fray Juan, 
who nodded gloomily, as though he saw the wisdom of such a 
course, but did not like it. ‘“‘Say to the old men,” went on 
Don Tovar, “that as soldiers of Spain, we cannot be lodged 
outside any city which the lord our kind has sent us to enter, 
but that we will respect their customs and ceremonies.” 

Wiki translated; and the faces of the Indians brightened, 
all save that of the man who had struck Sebastian’s horse. 
He was still scowling. 

“That young pagan is as surly as some of our own men,” 
remarked Pedro as they set off up the path, the older Indians 
leading. ‘I wonder if by any chance he has traveled as far 
as Peru.” 

“T wonder if by any chance one can get wisdom into your 
quarrelsome young head without driving it there by punish- 
ments?” returned Fray Luis, severely. Pedro laughed, but 
thought it best to abstain from any further answer. 


HE village stood on an isolated mesa, whose base covered 

perhaps thirty acres, and whose top rose more than a 
hundred feet above the level of the plain. The north and 
west sides of the mesa were precipices which even a wild goat 
could not climb; the east and south sides were rather less in- 
accessible, though sheer clifis in many places. Only at the 
southwest, where the hill broke downward to the plain, was 
there a fairly decent path. To the right of this, as they 
climbed, Peter noted a spring, or rather a tiny pool, snuggled 
against the base of the cliif. Some colored wands, with 
feathers tied on them, were standing around this pool, and 
other objects lay by its side. 
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“Offerings on their heathen altar, I suppose,’ said Fray 
Luis, when Peter called his attention to them. “ Ah, well, we 
must not blame them, they never have had a chance to learn.’ 

Not having a theological mind, Peter had not the smallest 
intention of blaming them for anything. On the contrary, he 
decided he liked these folk better than any other Indians they 
had seen. They were more like Wiki, which was natural, anc 
Wiki and Peter were firm friends. The Spanish force reachec 
the top, and after another short parley, was conducted to a: 
open space at the west, where they camped. Corn meal an 
venison were brought them, and a couple of turkey gobbler: 
as a special present for the commander. 

““What strange fowls these Indian cocks are,” said Pedro. 
“Big as geese, with long necks and great wattles, and tufts 
of hair like chin beards fallen down on their breasts.” 

“T wish we might take some home with us,” said Peter. 
“Let us go through the village.” 

Pedro secured permission, and the two boys set forth. 
There was a little dip of ground between that part of the mesa 
where they were camped and the main portion. The village 
was on the main or eastern part, close to 
the northern cliffs; south of the dwellings 
was an open space which the Spaniards 
of course called the plaza. This was 
nearly level, though rocks rose here and 
there, and one tall stone, not six feet in 
diameter, stood up five times that height. 

“Looks like the spire of a village 
church,” remarked Pedro. ‘TI see these 
people have their cellars, too,” he added, 
pointing to where some Indians were 
going down a ladder into an under- 
ground chamber. ‘“‘Ohe, Wiki! What 
do they have down there?” 

“Kiva,” said Wiki, gravely. “Make 
medicine place. Antelope kiva—” he 
pointed to the one down which the old 
men had just disappeared. ‘Snake 
kiva—” pointing to where an open 
hatchway showed, and above it, the end 
Of a rude ladder, with a bow and arrows 
and some colored feathers bound to the 
top. “Make medicine place, make 
medicine for rain. Wash snakes for 
dance.” 

“Wash snakes!”” exclaimed both 
boys in a breath; but Wiki, evidently 
fearing that he had said too much, was 
bowing and smiling and backing away. 
The youngsters looked at each other. 
“Do you suppose they really do it?” 
asked Pedro. 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder a bit!"’ exclaimed 
Peter. ‘Do you remember that snake 
that Wiki killed in the desert? He went 
back when he thought no one was look- 
ing, and sprinkled meal around it, and 
when he saw I had watched him, he 
begged me not to tell!” 

“Name of a Turk!” said Pedro. 
“He’s still half a heathen at heart, 
bless him. But—wash snakes—rattlesnakes——” 

“If they do, I should like to see it,’ returned Peter. 

“You are a kinsman after my own heart,” said Pedro. 
‘“‘But how shall we go about the matter? These fellows are 
touchy about their pagan rites, and the captain does not want 
to provoke a quarrel.” 

“Get Fray Luis to ask him,” suggested Peter. 

“You are a diplomatist, Pedrillo,” said Pedro, approvingly. 
“But it may prove a task to persuade Fray Luis. Let us go 
back and begin.” 
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HEY returned to the camp, and, as Pedro had expected, 

the gentle friar showed no enthusiasm for the proposal, 
but finally he said: ‘1 will humor you if I can—it seems my 
habit to do so. Wait here while I speak to the captain.” 

He departed, but soon returned. “The captain is willing, 
provided we will take great care not to offend the natives,” 
he said. “‘ Wiki tells me that they have decided to go on with 
their celebration, as if we were not here. He thinks we may 
see part of it, though some of the most interesting rites take 
place in the cellars.” 

“Bad medicine white men see everything,” said Wiki as 
they walked along. ‘I mean, foolish Indian think bad medi- 
cine, bad luck. Think no rain—must have rain here—not 
much, anyway. They very ignorant people.”’ 

Peter noticed the tone and concluded that however much 
Wiki .aight pretend to enlightenment, he was quite as super- 
stitious as any of his untraveled countrymen. Pedro broke 
in eagerly with the question that had been bothering him for 
an hour: 

“ But do they really wash snakes, Wiki?” 

““Of course,” said the In‘ian. 

“Rattlesnakes?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, by the ten finger bones of the Cid Campeador, that 
is a kind of laundering that I never would care to practice!” 
exclaimed Pedro. (Continued on page 40) 
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OW long Jim and I sat there we never knew. The 
second tragedy, not so pitiful but as heart sicken- 
ing as the first, crushed our spirits. 

“Shore he was a game lion,” said Jim. “.An’ 
I'll have to get his skin.” 

“T’m all in, Jim. I couldn’t climb out of that hole.” I said. 

‘You needn’t. Rest a little, take a good drink an’ leave 
your canteen here for me; then get your things back there on 
the trail an’ climb out. We’re not far from West Point. I'll 
go back after the first lion’s skin an’ then climb straight up. 
You lead my horse to the point where you came off the rim.” 

He clattered along the gorge knocking the stones and 
started down. I watched him letting himself over the end of 
the huge slabs until he passed out of my sight. A good, long 
drink revived me and I began the ascent. 

From that moment on time did not matter to me. I forgot 
all about it. I felt only my leaden feet and my laboring chest 
and dripping skin. I did not even notice the additional weight 
of my rifle and camera though they must have overburdened 
me. I kept my eyes,on the lion runway and plunged away with 
short steps. To look at these towering walls would have been 
to surrender 

\t last, stumbling, bursting, sick, I gained the rim and had 
to rest before I could mount. When I did get into the saddle 
IT almost fell from it. 

Jones and Emett were waiting for me at the promontory 
where I had tied my horse, and were soon acquainted with the 
particulars of my adventure, and that Jim would probably 
not get out for hours. We made tracks for camp, and never 
did a place rouse in me such a sense of gratefulness. Emett 
got dinner and left on the fire a kettle of potato stew for Jim. 
It was almost dark when that worthy came riding into camp. 
We never said a word as he threw the two lion skins on the 
ground. 

‘Fellows, you shore have missed the wind-up!” he exclaimed. 

We all looked at him and he looked at us. 

“Was there any more?” I asked weakly. 

‘Shore! When I got the skin of the lion the dogs killed I 
started to work up to the place I knowed you'd leave my 
horse. It’s bad climbing where you came down. I got on the 
side of that cliff an’ saw where I could work out, if I could 
climb a smooth place. So I tried. There was little cracks an’ 
ridges for my feet and hands. All to once, just above where 
I helped you down, I heard a growl. Looking up I saw a big 
lion, bigger’n any we chased except Sultan, an’ he was pokin’ 
his head out of a hole, an’ 
shore telling me to come no 
further. I couldn’t let go with 
either hand to reach my gun, 
because I'd have fallen, so I 
velled at him with all my 
might. He spit at me an’ then 
walked out of the hole over the 
bench as proud as a lord an’ 
jumped down where T couldn't 
see him any more. I climbed 
out all right but he’ 
\n’ I'll tell you for a minute 
he shore made me sweat.”’ 


| gone 


“ By George!” l yelled, 
greatly excited “T heard 
that lion breathing Don ' 
chased him up there. IT heard © 
hard, wheezing breaths some 
where behind me, but in the §& 
excifement I didn’t pay any : 
attention to them. I thought 3 
it was Jones panting, but now §@ 
J know what it meant.” 2 

“Shore. He was there all f 


the time, lookin’ at you an’ 
maybe he could nave reached 
you.” 

We were all too exhausted 
for more discussion and putting 
that off until the next day we 
sought «ar beds. It was 
hardly any wonder that I felt myself jumping even 
in my sleep, and started up wildly more than once 
in the dead of night. 

Morning found us all rather subdued, yet more 
inclined to a philosophical resignation as regarded 
the difficulties of our special kind of hunting. Cap- 
turing the lions on the level of the plateau was easy 
compared to following them down into canyons 





and bringing them up alone. We all agreed that 
that was next to impossible. Another feature, 
which before we had not considered, added to our 
perplexity and it was a dawning consciousness that 
we would be perhay s less cruel if we killed the lions 
uid Emett arrayed themselves on 
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the side that life even in captivity was preferable; while Jim 
and I, no doubt still under the poignant influence of the last 
lion’s heroic race and end, inclined to freedom or death. Ws 
compromised on the reasonable fact that as yet we had shown 
only a jackass kind of intelligence. 


BOUT eleven o’clock while the others had deserted camp 
. temporarily for some reason or other, I was lounging 
upon an odorous bed of pine needles. The sun shone warmly, 
the sky gleamed bright azure through the openings of the 
great trees, a dry west breeze murmured through the forest. 
I was lying on my bed musing idly and watching a yellow 
woodpecker when suddenly I felt a severe bite on my shoulder. 
I imagined an ant had bitten me through my shirt. In a 
moment or so afterward I received, this time on my breast, 
another bite that left no room for imagination. There wes 
some kind of an animal inside my shirt, and one that made a 
mosquito, black-fly, or flea seem tame. 

Suddenly a thought swept on the heels of my indolent and 
rather annoying realization. Could I have gotten from the 
Navajo what Jim and Jones so characteristically called “’em?” 
I turned cold all over. And on the very instant I received 
another bite that burned like fire 

The return of my companions prevented any open demon- 
stration of my fears and condition of mind, but I certainly 
swore inwardly. During the dinner hour I felt all the time 
as if I had on a horsehair shirt with the ends protruding to- 
ward my skin, and, in the exaggerated sensitiveness of the 
moment, made sure “’em” were chasing upand down my back. 

\fter dinner I sneaked off into the woods. I remembered 
that Emett had said there was only one way to get rid of 
“’em,” and that was to disrobe and make a microscopical 
search of garments and person. With serious mind and mur 
derous intent I undressed. In the middle of the back of my 
jersey I discovered several long, uncanny, gray things 

“T guess I got ’em,” I said gravely 

Then I sat on a pine log in a state of unadorned 
nature, oblivious to all around, intent only on the 
massacre of the things that had violated me. How 
much time flew I could not guess. Great loud “Haw 


haws!"’ roused me to consternation. There behind me 










stood Jones and Emett shaking as if with the 
azue. 

“Tt’s not funny!” I shouted ina rage. I had 
the unreasonable suspicion that they had 
followed me to see my humiliation. Jones, who 
cracked a smile about as often as the equinoxes came, and 
mett the sober Mormon, laughed until they cried. 

“T was—just wondering—what your folks would— 
think—if they 

That brought to me the humor of the thing, and IT joined 
in their mirth. 

“ANT hope is that you fellows will get ‘’em’ too,” 


saw you—now,” gurgled Jones. 


I said. 
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‘The Good Lord preserve me from that particular breed of 
Navvy’s,” 
Jones wriggled all over at the mere suggestion. Now so 
much from the old plainsman, who had confessed to intimate 
relations with every creeping, crawling thing in the West, 
attested powerfully to the unforgettable singularity of what 


cried Emett 


I got from Navvy. 

I returned to camp determined to make the best of the 
situation, which owing to my failure to catch ali of the gray 
devils, remained practically unchanged. Jim had been ac- 
quainted with my dilemma, as was manifest in his wet eyes 
and broad grin with which he greeted me. 

“T think I’d scalp the Navvy,” he said. 

“You make the Indian sleep outside after this, snow or no 
snow,’ was Jones’ suggestion. 

*“No I won’t; I won’t show a yellow streak like that. Be- 
sides, I want to give ’em to you fellows.” 

A blank silence followed my statement, to which Jim 
replied: 

“Shore that’ll be easy; Jones’ll have ’em, so’ll Emett, an’ 
by thunder I’m scratchin’ now.” 

““Navvy, look here,”’ I said severely, ‘“‘mucha no bueno! 
heap bad! You—me!” here I scratched myself and made 
signs that a wooden Indian would have understood. 

“Me savvy,” he replied, sullenly, then flared up. ‘Heap 


big lie.” 
He turned on his heel, erect, dignified, and walked away 
amid the roars of my gleeful comrades. 
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NE by one my companions sought their blankets, leaving 

the shadows, the dying embers, the slow-rising moan of 
the night wind to me. Old Moze got up from among the other 
hounds and limped into my tent, where I heard him groan as 
he lay down. Don, Sounder, and Ranger were fast asleep 
in well-earned rest. Shep, one of the pups, whined and im 
patiently tossed his short chain. Remembering that he had 
not been loose all day, | unbuckled his collar and let him go. 

He licked my hand, stretched and shook himself, lifted 
his shapely, sleek head anJ 
sniffed the wind. He trotted 
around the circle cast by the 
fire and looked out: into the 
darkening shadows. It was 
plain that Shep’s instincts 
were developing fast; he was 
ambitious to hunt. But sure 
in my belief that he was 
afraid of the black night and 
would stay in camp, I went 
to bed. 

The Navajo who © slept 
with me snored serenely and 
Moze growled in his dreams; 
the wind swept through the 
pines with an_ intermittent 
rush. Some time in the after 
part of the night I heard a 





distant sound. Remote, 
mournful, wild, it sent a chill 
creeping over me. Borne 


faintly to my ears, it was a fit 
.. accompaniment to the moan 
of the wind in the pines. It 
* was not the cry of a trailing 
wolf, nor the lonesome howl 
ola prowling coyote, nor the 
strange, low sound, like a 
cough, of a hunting cougar, 
though it had a semblance of 
all three. It was the bay of a 
, heund, thinned out by dis- 
5% tance, and it served to keep 
® me wide awake. But for a 
: while, what with the roar and 
ga swell of the wind and Navvy’s 
snores, I could hear it only at 
long intervals. 
Still, in the course of an 
hour, I followed the sound, or 
imagined so, from a point straight in line with my feet to one 
at right angles with my head. Finally deciding it came from 
Shep, and fancying he was trailing a deer or coyote, I tried to 
go to sleep again. 

In this I would have succeeded had not, all at once, our 
captive lions begun to growl. ‘That ominous, low murmuring 
awoke me with a vengeance, for it was unusual for them to 
growl in the middle of the night. I wondered if they, as well 
as the pup, had gotten the scent of a prowling lion. 

I reached down to my feet and groped in the dark for Moze. 
Finding him, I gave him a shake. ‘The old gladiator groaned, 
stirred, and came out of what must have been dreams of 
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hunting meat. He slapped his tail against my bed. As luck 
would have it, just then the wind abated to a soft moan, and 
clean and sharp came the bay oi a hound. Moze heard it, for 
he stopped wagging his tail, his body grew tense under my 
hand, and he vented his low, deep grumble. 

I lay there undecided. To wake my companions was 
hardly to be considered, and to venture off into the forest 
alone, where old Sultan might be scouting, was not exactly 
to my taste. And trying to think what to do, and listening 
for the bay of the pup, and hearing mostly the lions growling 
and the wind roaring, I fell asleep. 

“Hey! are you ever going to get up?” someone yelled into 
my drowsy brain. I roused and opened my eyes. The yellow, 
flickering shadows on the wall of my tent told me that the sun 
had long risen. I found my companions finishing breakfast. 
The first thing I did was to look over the dogs. Shep, the 
black-and-white pup, was missing. 

““Where’s Shep?” I asked. 

“Shore, I ain’t seen him this mornin’,” replied Jim. 

rhereupon I told what I had heard during the night. 

“ Everybody listen,” said Jones. 

We quieted down and sat like statues. A gentle, cool 
breeze, barely moving the pine tips, had succeeded the night 
wind. The sound of horses munching their oats, and an 
occasional clink, rattle, and growl from the lions did not 
drown the faint but unmistakable yelps of a pup. 

“South, toward the canyon,” said Jim, as Jones got up. 

“Now, it’d be funny if that little Shep, just to get even with 
me for tying him up so often, has treed a lion all by himself,” 
commented Jones. “And T’ll bet that’s just what he’s done.” 

He called the hounds about him and hurried westward 
through the forest. 

“Shore, it might be.” Jim shook his head knowingly. “1 
reckon it’s only a rabbit, but anythin’ might happen in this 
place.” 

I finished breakfast and went into my tent for something— 
I forget what, for wild yells from Emett and Jim brought me 
flying out again. 

“Listen to that!” cried Jim, pointing west. 

The hounds had opened up; their full, wild chorus floated 
clearly on the breeze, and above it Jones’s stentorian yell 
signaled us. 

“Shore, the old man can yell,” continued Jim. “Grab your 
lassos an’ hump yourselves. I’ve got the collar an’ chain.” 

“Come on, Navvy,” shouted Emett. He grasped the In- 
dian’s wrist and started to run, jerking Navvy into the air 
at every jump. I caught up my camera and followed. We 
crossed two shallow hollows, and then saw the hounds and 
Jones among the pines not far ahead. 


N MY excitement I outran my companions and dashed 

into an open glade. First I saw Jones waving his 
long arms; next the dogs, noses upward, and 
Don actually standing on his hind legs; 
then a dead pine with a well-known 
tawny shape outlined against the 
blue sky. 

“Hurrah for Shep!” I 
yehed, and right vigorously 
did my comrades join in. 

“Tt’s another female,” 
said Jones, when we 
calmed down, “and 
fair sized. That’s 
the best tree for our 
purpose that I ever 
saw a lion in. So 
spread out, boys; sur- 
round her and keep 
noisy.” 

Navvy broke from 
Emett at this juncture 
and ran away. But evi- 
dently overcome by curiosity, 
he stopped to hide behind a 
bush, from which I saw his black 
head _ protruding. . 

When Jones swung himself on the 
first stubby branch of the pine, the lioness, 
some fifteen feet above, leaped to another limb, 
and the one she had left cracked, swayed, and 
It fell directly upon Jones, the blunt end _ striking his 
head and knocking him out of the tree. Fortunately, he 
landed on his feet; otherwise there would surely have been 
bones broken. He appeared stunned, and reeled so that 
Emett caught him. The blood poured from a wound in 
his head. 

This sudden shock sobered us instantly. On examination 
we found a long, jagged cut in Jones’s scalp. We bathed it 
with water from my canteen and with snow Jim procured 
from a nearby hollow, eventually stopping the bleeding. I 
insisted on Jones coming to camp to have the wound properly 
dressed, and he insisted on having it bound with a bandana; 
after which he informed us that he was going to climb the 
tree again. 

We objected to this. Each of us declared his willing- 
ness to go up and rope the lion; but Jones would not 
hear of it. 
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broke. 


“T’m not doubting your courage,” he said. “It’s only 
that you cannot tell what mcve the lion would make next, 
and thai’s the danger. 

We could not gainsay this, and as not one of us wanted to 
kill the animal or let her go, Jones had his way. So he 
went up the tree, passed the first branch and then another. The 
lioness changed her position, growled, 
spat, clawed the twigs, tried to keep the 
tree trunk between her and Jones, and 
at length got out on a branch in a most 
favorable position for roping. 

The first cast of the lasso did the busi- 
ness, and Jim and Emett with nimble 
fingers tied up the hounds. 

“Coming,” shouted Jones. He slid 
down, hand over hand, on the rope, the 
lioness holding his weight with apparent 
ease. 

“Make your noose ready,” he yelled 
to Emett. 

I had to drop my camera to help 
Jones and Jim pull the animal from her 
perch. The branches broke in 
a shower; then the lioness, 
hissing, snarling, whirling, 
plunged down. She nearly 
jerked the rope out of our if 
hands, but we lowered her to } 
Emett, who noosed her hind 
paws in a flash. 


“Make fast your rope,” 






With the dogs in camp at the Saddle 


shouted Jones. “There, that’s good! Now let her down— 
easy.” 

As soon as the lioness touched ground we let go the lasso, 
which whipped up and over the branch. She became a round, 
yellow, rapidly moving ball. Emett was the first to catch 
the loose lasso, and he checked the rolling cougar. Jones 
leaped to assist him and the two of them straightened out the 
struggling animal, while Jim swung another noose at her. 
On the second throw he caught a front paw. 

“Pull hard! Stretch her out!” yelled Jones. He grasped a 
stout piece of wood and pushed it at the lioness. She caught 
it in her mouth, making the splinters fly. Jones shoved her 
head back on the ground and pressed his brawny knee on 
the bar of wood. 
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“The collar! The collar! Quick!” he called. 

I threw chain and collar to him, which in a moment he 
had buckled round her neck. 

“There, we’ve got her!” he said. “It’s only a short way 
over to camp, so we'll drag her without muzzling.” 


M&S HE rose the lioness 

Lh lurched, and reaching 
him, fastened her fangs in his 
leg. Jones roared. Emett 
and Jim yelled. And I, though 
frightened, was so obsessed 
with the idea of getting a 
picture that I began to fumble 
with the shutter of my camera. 

“Grab the chain! Pull her 
off!” bawled Jones. 

I ran in, took up the chain 
with both hands, and tugged 
with all my might. Emett, too, 
had all his weight on the lasso 
round her neck. Between the 
two of us we choked her hold 
loose, but she brought Jones’s 
leather leggin in her teeth. 
Then I dropped the chain and 
jumped. 

oe Go soe ++, |” ex- 
ploded Jones to me. “Do you 
think more of a picture than 
of saving my life?” Having 
expressed this not unreasonable 
protest, he untied the lasso 
that Emett had made fast to a 
small sapling. 

Then the three men, forming 
points of a triangle around an 
animated center, began a 
march through the forest that 
for variety of action and splen- 
did vociferation beat any 
show I ever beheld. 

So rare was it that the 
Navajo came out of his retreat 
and, straightway forgetting 
his reverence and fear, began 
to execute a ghost-dance, or 
war-dance, or at any rate some 
kind of an Indian dance, along 
the side lines. 

There were moments when 
the lioness had Jim and Jones 
on the ground and Emett wob 
bling; others when she ran on 
Two lions her bound legs and chased 
in a tree the two in front and 

dragged the one behind; 

others when she came 

within an ace of getting 

her teeth in somebody. 
They had caught a 

Tartar. They dared not 

let her go, and though 

Jones evidently ordered 

it, no one made fast his 

rope to a tree. There 
was no opportunity. She 
was in the air three parts 
of the time and the fourth 
she was invisible for dust. 
The lassos were each thirty 
feet long, but even with that 
the men could just barely keep 

out of her reach. 

Then came the climax, as it 
always comes in a lien hunt, uner- 
ringly, unexpectedly, and with lightning 
swiftness. The three men were nearing the 
bottom of the second hollow, well spread out, 
lassos taut, facing one another. Jones stumbled 
and the lioness leaped his way. The weight of both brought 
Jim over, sliding and slipping, with his rope slackening. ‘The 
leap of the lioness carried her within reach of Jones; and as 
he raised himself, back toward her, she reached a big paw for 
him just as Emett threw all his bull strength and bulk on 
his lasso. 

The seat of Jones’s trousers came away with the lioness’s 
claws. Then she fell backward, overcome by Emett’s 
desperate lunge. Jones sprang up with the velocity of an 
Arab tumbler, and his scarlet face, working spasmodically, 
and his lips moving, showed how utterly unable he was to 
give expression to his rage. I had a stitch in my side that 
nearly killed me, but laugh I had to though I should die for it. 

All the while, however, they had been running from the 
lioness, which brought them before they realized it right into 
camp. Our captive lions cut up fearfully at the hubbub, and 
the horses stampeded in terror. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HE Naval Arctic Board takes up ‘ * similar treaties are being conducted with 

preparations for a dash next summer “y Holland, Spain, and several Latin-American 
by the airship ‘““Shenandoah”’ to the North : countries. 
Pole. It is believed that a large island lies 
within the 1,000,000 square miles of unex- Commanders William S. Pye, Walter D. 
plored space lying between Point Barrow Seed and Lewis T. Davis, who were in charge 
and the North Pole, and that here, perhaps, is a of vessels at the time of the disaster off Point Honda, 
vast store of mineral wealth. Also it may be California, where seven destroyers were lost, are 
found possible to establish a station north of the acquitted by a Navy court-martial of charges of 
Arctic circle for observation of air currents, which negligence. 
would be of value in weather prediction, and to 
chart air routes between Europe and this side of Secretary of State Hughes announces at a meeting 
the Pacific. The picture at the right shows the of-the American Academy of Political Science, at 
dirigible in the great hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., Philadelphia, that the United States desires to co- 
and a map of the direct route over the pole from operate in the peaceful settlement of international 
Point Barrow, Alaska, to Spitzbergen. disputes, but that it is still opposed to alliances. 

Stavenger, Norway, reports that it heard a speech One hundred years after its promulgation in a . 
broadcast in America, presumably from the General message to Congress the Monroe Doctrine is the 
Electrical Company’s plant at Schenectady, N. Y. theme of a nationwide celebration. It is estimated 
The two young sons and daughter of Senator Paul that 10,000,000 children heard the historic message 
Dupuy, publisher of a newspaper in France, sit in read and explained to them. 
their home in Paris and hear their father talking 
in New York, Not the least important item in the news of the 

, day is this announcement: ‘**The Boy Scout move- 

Phe Government has spent $447,648,039 for the ment is proud to report the greatest progress in its 
relief of ex-service men and $23,029,253 for other pur history. In 1924 we will have 500,000 Scouts.” 
poses, a total of $470,677,892, according to the annual iphone This statement was made before the annual meeting 
report of Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau. = wa = of the Regional Committee'of the Boy Scouts at 

bla, 4 SPITZBERGEN As Hotel Commodore, New York, by Mortimer L. 

\ dream comes true. Across the three thousand ai : mise c*" creenann | Schiff, National Vice-President and Chairman of the 
miles of ocean between the British Isles and Americ a - A RECT hr c xm A Field Department. Mr. Schiff also reports that the 
sounds a human voice. “Hello, America,” is the | . ail financial condition of the movement is cause for con- 
call heard at Tarrytown, N. Y., and on the same , ‘ gratulation. The national budget, he says, has been 
date a piano played in Liverpool is heard clearly ” ae Ps / reduced and now balances itself. ‘ 
at Garden City, L. 1 Po Nicholas of = anonte 

OU.&U. 

An insurrection in Adolpho de la 
favor of Adolfo de la Huerta, idol of the 
Huerta and against revolutionists, in Mex- 
President Obregon and ico, and the next presi- 
the man selected to dent of that republic if * 
succeed ‘him to the the insurrection against 
presidency, General P. President Obregon is 
Blias Calles, breaks out successful. 
in five states in Mexico. 
General Guadalupe CANADA | Lawrence B. Sperry, 
Sanchez takes com- c lt” noted American aviator, 
mand of the rebels and Poa inventor of the “baby”’ 
begins an attempt to ALASKA, 7 Salectmie || airplane, meets the avi- 
take Mexico City. i. ® luna meter} ator’s death when the 
President Obregon one-seater airplane in 
(left) takes the field, which he was attempting to fly 
announcing that he will to Amsterdam from England 
crush the _ insurrection falls into the English Channel. 
Wah on Sen Dens. Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who some years ago hoaxed most of the scientific 

P ; ‘ P world into believing that he had discovered the North Pole, is convicted 

Increases in wages for about 5,500 railroad telegraphers and station in Fort Worth, Texas, of using the mails to operate oil swindles, and is 
agents, and totaling about $304,432 are awarded in a decision by the sentenced to the penitentiary for fourteen years and nine months and to 
United States Railroad Labor Board. pay a fine of $12,000. 

General Pershing, in his report to Congress as Chief of Staff of the Nine people, among them “Wild Bill” Donovan, the noted baseball 
\rmy, declares that the Regular Army should be brought back toa player, are killed, and thirty are injured, when a section of the Twentieth 
strength of 150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 officers. The present en Century Limited, the New York Central Railroad’s crack New York 
listed strength of the Army is 125,000 men. Secretary of the Navy Chicago twenty-hour train, crashes into another section which had stopped rs 
Denby recommends an appropriation of $30,000,000 to bring the Navy after striking an automobile at Forsyth, N. Y. 
up to modern standards. ’ 

In order to gain recognition by the United States Government, the 

The Sixty-eighth Congress is now in session, with matters before it Russian Soviet Government would be willing, says Georg Tchitcherin, 
that vitally affect every citizen, boy and girl in the country. In his Commissary for Foreign Affairs, in a note to the American Govern- 
message to Congress President Coolidge says that he favors a reduc- ment, to observe treaty relationships, compensate Americans who 
tion in taxes, rehabilitation of disabled war veterans, a world court, have lost property in Russia, and to desist from propaganda against 
an immigration policy which would restrict immigrants as to number American institutions and the American form of government. It is 
and quality, and that he is against a soldiers’ bonus. Secretary of estimated that the American claims, governmental and private, 
the Treasury Mellon recommends to Congress a reduction in taxes, against Russia amount, roughly, to $300,000,000. In reply, it is an- 
and says that the national debt has been reduced from $26,000,- nounced that Russia should show its good faith by putting her prom- 
000,000 to $22,082,209,000. The photograph below shows the Presi- ises into effect before entering upon negotiations for recogniticn. 
dent reading his Congressional message. The photograph below is a view of the Kremlin in Moscow. 
tecnamnete ai — ee ss . At the request of the Greek Government, King 

i wai George and Queen Elizabeth leave Greece, pending 
decision by the National Assembly as to the form of | 
government best suited for that country. Admiral 
Coudouriotis is appointed temporary regent. Many oo“ 
of the Greeks favor a republican form of government. : 
The above photograph was taken at the time of the 
royal marriage. 

President Coolidge commutes the sentences of the war- 5 

time offenders now in prison, thirty-one in number. All 
those released were convicted under the Espionage Act 
for speaking against the Government during the war and 





the most-favored 


inciting sentiment against the selective draft act. 


Secretary of State Hughes, for the United States, and 
\mbassador Otto Wiedfeldt, for Germany, sign a treaty 
which gives to both nations all the privileges and advan- 
tages which each accords to any other. This is known as 
nation treatment. 


Negotiations for 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Fourteen 


F EVERY member of the Boys Scouts of 
America were to sit down at one table on 
the 14th Birthday of the Movement, 
February 8th, and the table were placed 

in Rhode Island, this State could not hold it! With each 
diner given 18 inches of space, 
the table would need to be 
about 180 miles in circum- 
ference. As Rhode Island 
contains 1,248 square miles, 
you can check up this state- 
ment, if you wish; and you 
can also figure out about how 
many boys and men there are 
in the Movement. 

If we built the 180-mile 
table in the shape of a running 
track, the space inside would 
not be big enough for all the boys and men in the Boy Scout 
Movement the World over to go through camp setting-up exer- 
cises simultaneously. The Boy Scouts of America would 
have to remain seated at their birthday dinner, in order to 
give the rest of the Scouting world 
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Years 


What Has Happened Since the First Incorporation 
of the Boy Scouts of America on February 8, 1910 


By William B. Ashley 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


poor at Thanksgiving time and equally countless gifts to 
children on Christmas. If all the Daily Good Turns done by 
scouts the year through were actually to be reproduced at 
one time asa demonstration, it could not be accomplished 
within the entire 1,248 square miles enclosed by our Birthday 
Table. 

Then suppose we were to try to put on a repetition of the 
services rendered to the Government and to the American 
Red Cross and other organizations during the War, services 
that were nation-wide and participated in by every scout 
leader throughout the period of the War. There was that one 
job of delivering over 30,000,000 pieces of literature for the 


: Rotary, Elks, Lion and 





celebration to add to the parade every boy and 
man who has been in the Boy Scout Movement, 
excepting those left at the table, and should 
allow every one of these persons one square 
foot of ground to stand on, the space enclosed within the 180- 
mile Birthday Table of 
the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica would be completely 
occupied. 

If, after the parade, 
everybody were to 
spread out around the 
sides of Rhode Island, 
and gigantic moving 
vans were to bring on to 
the field all the church 
buildings, schoolhouses, 





IF I PLANT ANY MORE HE! 
THEY WONT HAVE Room 





other business men’s. 

club houses—the buildings of all institutions that are spon- 
soring individual Boy Scout troops, the entire surface of the 
State of Rhode Island would speedily be hidden from 
sight, and many of these buildings 
would have to be put on top of the 





sufficient “elbow room” on that vast 
field. 

Instead of having all the scouts and 
leaders of the World gathered inside 
that space, if we were to set up a Scout- 
ing Exhibit consisting of all the Boy 
Scout camp sites in the United States, 
they simply could not all be shown at the 
same time. There would be camps that 
include mountains and rivers and lakes. 
Camp sites in which, without a guide, 
iat boy could be lost in the depths of the 
forest. Camp sites that include hills 
and streams, water acreage for boat 
races and sea scoutings, woods contain- | 
ing specimens of every tree that grows 
east of the Rockies, woods in which 
practically every species of small wild 
life can be found, and many small 
tracts of an acre or more. All this 
great camping activity by boys has 
sprung up within the fourteen years of 
the history of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Whisking the camp exhibit from 
sight while we tackle our hunter’s stew 
and substituting the Civic Service 
Good-Turn activities of that 
take place almost daily throughout the 
United States, the space would still be 
too small to show them all at one time. 
Merely the reforestation work of scouts, 


unknown: 





and copyright and 


unknown. 


scouts 
Fifth Year. 
Sixth Year. 
Seventh Year..... 
Eighth Year .... 
Ninth Year 





the planting of thousands upon thou- Tenth Year 

sands of trees annually in open spaces, | Eleventh Year 

. . | 

in wood lots, and along roadsides— Twelfth Year..... 


Thirteenth Year... 


why, just that one activity would over- 
Fourteenth Year.. 


flow the space. To demonstrate the 
extent to which scouts make community 
surveys in Good Health Campaigns or 
to list dangerous spots, or for Corm- 
munity Clean-Up purposes—all that 
sort of thing—a very large portion of 
this area would be required. Another | 
big slice would have to be set aside 


West. 


Badges issued 5,693. 


DEVELOPMENT YEAR BY YEAR 


First Year—February 8, 1910-February 8, 1911. 
Incorporated February 8, 1910, under the laws of the District of Columbia. Temporary office opened 124 
East 28th St., New York City. Present National Council headquarters opened January 2, 1911. Estimated 
3,000 troops registered. Badges issued 5,076. Merit awards 83, Eagle Scouts—none. Boy membership, 


Second Year—February 8, 1911-February 8, 1912. 
First Annual Meeting of National Council opened at the White House by President Taft, Washington, D. C. 


First Handbook released, with revised Scout Oath and Law, and organization policy. BOYS’ LIFE purchased 
Estimated 5,882 troops registered. 


trademark protection secured from Patent Office. 
Merit awards 1,906. Eagle Scouts 12. Boy membership, unknown. 


Third Year—February 8, 1912-February 8, 1913. 
First nationally organized service in connection with “Safe and Sane” Fourth of July Movement. Estimated 


number of troops 6,772. Badges issued 7,895. Merit awards 5,521. Eagle Scouts 23. Boy membership, 


Fourth Year—February 8, 1913-February 8, 1914. 
Service which brought scouting prominently before the public rendered by Washington, D. C., scouts in 
connection with the Suffragist Parade and the Inauguration of President Wilson and in connection with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Gettysburg. Registration plan adopted and at the end of the year 104,599 scouts and 
officials registered. Badges issued 88,475. Merit awards 5,521. Eagle Scouts 54. 


Registered Badges 
Scouts & Officials Issued 
Swen op aa eae apne aa te eee 127,894 101,197 
Sorc cnut on brig stan nee 181,522 140,240 
RE te Beeb oy cease ee 245,073 199,452 
Ne Ae ERS 356,609 362,024 
S Ai ied sare in Mate eRe stores 418,984 423,979 
Le Vernier Een ae ne 475,839 428,850: 
idk argo anise eer seman hermes 484,825 507,953 
LAR lee SN An! Rens he 513,015 610,728 
sedan vera ge Rie ae aera ete 533,415 660,166 
ee AY 590,501 794,448 


Of the 24 officers and members of the Executive Board of the National Council during the first year, the 
following 14 are still active: Honorary Vice-President, William H. Taft; President, Colin H. Livingstone; 
Vice-President. Mortimer L. Schiff; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae; Vice-President, Benjamin L. Dulaney; 
National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, John Sherman Hoyt, Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, William D. Murray, George D. Porter, Frank Presbrey; and Chief Scout Executive, James E. 


others. 

Burn all these up in a great camp- 
fire as the quickest way to prepare the 
field for another exhibit, and then 
bring on all the instrumentalities that 
are necessary to produce the Boy Scout 
uniforms and to distribute them 
throughout the membership; to publish 
and distribute the Merit-Badge Pam- 
phlets, Boys’ Lire, the two publications 
for scoutmasters and scout executives, 
the Handbook for Boys and those for 
leaders; the Scout Song Book, and the 
many editions of the different leaflets 
that are necessary; and add to this one 
exhibit what would adequately show 
what is required by our registration 
system of scouts and officials, to conduct 
the work of the Educational, Library, 
Camping, and Sea Scout Departments, 
and one more exhibit all by itself that 
would show the motion pictures, books, 
magazine articles and newspaper stories 
that deal with Boy Scout activities— 
and once again Rhode Island would 


Merit Eagle groan under the immensity of the burden 
Awards — Scouts age 
placed upon its soil. 

10,499 165 Then, finally, to close the great Birth- 
yes a day Party and Exhibit, let us assemble 
6728 219 all the troop headquarters, all the local 
30, 160 276 council headquarters, and all the 
72.142 468 equipment, records, furniture, and 
65,728 629 everything of that kind that is used in 
110,836 1,306 these meeting-places, and, in some way, 
144,268 2,067 show the activities of local councils 
149,858 2,117 engaged throughout the Country in 


supervising scouting in their commu- 
nities, the activities of troop committees 
that meet to give active cooperation 
with the troop, and the constant atten- 
tion given to the Boy Scout Movement 
by the Executive Board of the National 
Council, plus, finally, some representa- 
tion of the Annual Meeting of the Na- 








where scouts could show how they co- L 
operate with such organizations as the 
American Red Cross and the Near East Relief in distribut- 
ing literature and gathering up contributions of cloth- 
ing for the needy. Then 
another big section would be 
devoted to demonstrating how 
scouts assist in Safety First 
work; in Forest Fire Fighting 
and in performing the duties 
of Junior Fire Fighters at 
home. 

All this would have to be 
swept aside with the disappear- 
ance of the hunter's stew and the arrival of the pudding, so 
that we could witness a dem- 
onstration of practical First 
Aid services rendered by 
scouts the year through, and 
Life Saving, searching for 
lost people, cutting and 
delivering wood for the poor, 
keeping sidewalks clear of 
snow for those who cannot 
do it for themselves, carry- 
ing countless dinners to the 
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Government; then, locating over 20,000,000 board feet of 
standing walnut on aeroplane construction; think of the dis- 
tance covered by scouts in accomplishing that! Then gathering 
up over roo carloads of fruit pits for making gas masks; work- 
ing thousands of War gardens, besides helping on many War 
farms; SELLING LIBERTY LOAN BONDS AMOUNT- 
ING TO $278,744,650—a total of 1,867,047—ONE IN 
EVERY TWENTY LIBERTY LOAN BONDS BOUGHT 
IN THE UNITED STATES WAS SOLD BY SCOUTS. 
The space would have to be used over and over again to 
demonstrate all that National Good-Turn called for in ac- 
tivity by scouts. 


HEN suppose, having finished our pudding, we had all 

of the 2,194 Eagle Scouts in our active membership parade 
before us and demonstrate the Merit Badge work which they 
had done in order to qualify for this highest rank in scouting. 
It couldn’t be done simultaneously in that area! So, omitting 
the demonstration and having just the parade, if we were to 
add the 7,752 enrolled members of the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion (622 of whom are Ten-Year Men) and then send away 
from the table to join the parade the 2,138 troops now chart- 
ered as Veteran Troops (235 of which are Ten-Year troops), 
and then in addition to all these, could bring to our Birthday 


tional Council, and the periodic assem- 
blies of scout executives for conference, and the attendance 
of scoutmasters upon train- 
ing courses—and we would 
have in that great field of 
1,248 square miles, a scene 
of activity that would cover 
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aa every foot of the ground 

FS ee SR CwA f and amaze us by the extent 
aw; IFS » of the work performed by 

< RHODE ISLAND ~~ men of business and _ profes- 


sional 


life, in the inter- 
ests of character-building 
and _ citizenship - training 
of the boys of America 
by the Boy Scout Pro- 
gram. 

All of this has happened 


in the lifetime of the 
average-aged scout. How 
much more will have been 
done when a new scout 
has taken the place of 
every one of us? 















CHAPTER III 


NY one could see 
that the General 
Manager was 
worried. He 

and the Treasurer had a 
long conference out on the 
lawn with much figuring 
on bits of paper and comparing of notes. At dinner time he 
was very silent until finally he looked up at his father. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that it wouldn’t be fair for me to 
buy or sell stocks because I knew something from being 
General Manager that the rest don’t know.” 

“Tt would not be fair,” replied his father. “It would be 
extremely unfair. You are in a position of trust and to make 
a profit out of your trust would not be quite honest.” 

“What’s it all about?” demanded Jack curiously. 

“T call a stockholders’ meeting after dinner,” said Rob 
soberly. “I'll telephone over to Ralph to bring his ac- 
counts.” 

When the meeting had been called to order by the President 
and when the Transfer Agent had been reproved for tickling 
the youngest stockholder, the President made his report. 

“ After we declared that dividend,” said he, “it seemed so 
easy to make profits that I hired more swampers, bought 
more seeds and fertilizer, and started a new garden larger 
thar the first. I suppose it was wrong but I thought if a little 
garden would make money a bigger one would make more. 
The new garden is doing finely, but both it and the old one 
need weeding, and the labor and materials of the new one cost 
so much that we haven’t enough to keep them both up. As 
a matter of fact I think we were wrong to declare that dividend 
in the first place.” 

The Treasurer’s statement which followed showed indeed 
a sad state of affairs; practically no money on hand and a 
large bill for’chicken feed due in a few days. 

“Can’t we borrow some money?” demanded Jack, falling 
back on his own pet resource. 

The Counsel took his cigar out of his mouth. “Debt is 
abominable,” he said quietly. “Beware of getting into debt. 
It is always a great mistake to borrow money if you can 
possibly avoid it, either for a company or a man—or a boy,” 
looking hard at Jack. “Let’s see if we can’t find some other 
way.” 

“T talked with Father about it to-night at dinner,” put in 
Ralph Wyatt, “and he suggested that we increase our capital 
stock.” 

“What’s that mean?” demanded Jack. “Just as soon as I 
learn one thing somebody springs a new one on me.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” commented the Judge thought- 
fully. “We are now in the same position that a number of 
my clients are; we are trying to do business without sufficient 
capital. Capital,” he explained in answer to an agonized 












look from Jack, “is all the money and tools 
with which this company started business. 
You remember that we had thirty dollars, 
part money and part tools. That was our 
capital. Now we find that our company is doing splendidly, 
that we have plenty of business in sight, but that we haven’t 
enough money to properly keep up our work.” 

“How do we increase our capital?’ asked somebody. 

“By issuing new shares and then selling them.” 

“Selling them to whom?” 

“Why to any one who cares to buy them. To ourselves if 
we care to buy them—and have the money.” 

“That’s it,” cried Jack, “that’s it. I knew there was a 
catch in it somewhere.” 

“Business opportunities,” said his father, “come to those 
who have saved money and are therefore able to take ad- 
vantage of them. This stock will be offered first of all to 
stockholders, and after that, if there is any left, to the general 
public. How much additional capital do we require, Mr. 
President?” 

The President and the Treasurer compared notes. “About 
fifteen dollars,” they agreed. 

Judge Thornton thought a moment. “It is customary to 
distribute a new issue of stock by means of what are called 
rights,” he said. “Suppose, for example, that new stock was 
so valuable that outsiders were anxious to buy it and were 
willing to give, say, a hundred and twenty-five for it. Natu- 
rally the old stockholders would be anxious to buy it at a 
hundred, but there might be some of these old stockholders 
who, like Jack, hadn’t enough money to buy new stock and 
therefore wished to sell their right of buying the new stock. 
Cherefore the companies issue to all original stockholders cer- 
tificates called ‘rights’ which entitle the holder to buy a 
certain number of shares.” 

“Oh Gee,” cried Jack, “‘am I going to have something to 
sell?” 

“But I think it would be better,” went on the Judge as if 
Jack had not spoken, “not to go into that. It is a rather 
complicated business and creates a speculation in these 
rights that is very much like gambling. Of course we are 
not interested in gambling here and so, as your counsel, 
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Nore:—Through an error, the quotations of The Commu- 

nity Service Corporation stock on the last column of page 

23 (January number) were incorrectly printed. They 
should have read as follows: 

Yesterday's close. Shares sold. Opening. Highest. Lowest. Close. Net change. = 

108 9 105 105 104 104 —4 | 
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les, Inc. 


By Samuel Emery 
Illustrated by H. J. Peck 


I advise you to sell this stock, if possible, direct to the 
old stockholders.” 

“ All right, if you want somebody to start the thing,” 
said Uncle Warren, “TI’ll be the goat. I'll take three 
shares at a hundred, that is at a dollar each.” 

“We thank you for your kind interest in our company, 
Mr. Thornton,” the Judge replied, bowing to his brother 
as if he had never seen him before, “but we shall have to 
ask you how many shares of the old stock you possess 
so that we may be sure that you are entitled to buy 
three shares of the new stock at this time.” 

Uncle Warren rose and took a little book out of his 
pocket. “In my capacity of Transfer Agent,” he re- 


i ported, “I have the honor to state that Warren Thornton 


is the proud owner of six shares of the old stock and 
therefore has a perfect right to buy three shares of the 
new at this time.” He sat down. 

“You see,”’ the Counsel for the corporation went on, 
“since we started out with thirty shares of stock and 
are now putting out fifteen more,—that is, just half as 
many—each share of the old stock carries the right— 
for its owner—to buy a half share of the new issue but, 
as we of course don’t have half shares, it really means 
that every two shares of the old entitle their owner to 
one share of the new. Uncle Warren, therefore, having 
six shares of the old can now buy three shares of the 
new. Who’s next?” 

Rob took three and the Judge and his wife each one, 
and then there was a pause. 

“Needn’t look at me,” Jack protested miserably, “I’m 
not buying any stock to-day.” 

“T am,” declared William suddenly, “I’ll buy one 
share,” and dragged a crumpled dollar bill from his bulg- 
ing pocket. 

“William earns money by acting as my assistant,” 

Rob informed the other stockholders, “and he works well, 
too.” 

Jack looked at his younger brother with high displeasure. 
“T believe that boy likes to work,” he growled. 

At that point Ralph Wyatt excused himself and went to the 
telephone. When he came back he was beaming. “Father 
promised me five dollars on my birthday, next month, if I’d 
clear up the library and keep all the books in their proper 
places but he’s going to give it to me now. I'll take five 
shares if I may, although I own only six shares of the old 
stock and so am entitled to buy three shares and no more. 
Still if nobody wants these other shares you might just as 
well sell them to me. I don’t know when I'll ever have five 
dollars again.” 

Rob looked around the little group. ‘ Does any stockholder 
object to throwing this sale open to the public so that Ralph 
can buy these two shares to which he is not entitled? If not, 
we'll let Ralph buy these two shares, making, for him, five in 
all.” 

There was a moment of silence. “Anybody else?” asked 
Rob, “there is still one share left.” 

Abruptly William got on his feet and marched over to the 
Treasurer. ‘ You owe me a dollar,” he declared accusingly. 

The Treasurer looked at his book. ‘Why so I do,” he 
admitted. “Excuse me, William.” 

William held out his hand. “Where is it?” he demanded. 

Smiling, Ralph opened his box and produced a dollar which 
he put into the outstretched hand. 

“Now,” said William triumphantly, “I'll buy another share 
of stock.” 

“*Attaboy!’” cried Uncle Warren jumping up, “‘ Attaboy,’ 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan! Permit me to shake you by the 
hand. I hope you’re very well, sir.” 

“That makes fifteen,” announced the President. “ Please 
have your money ready for the Treasurer at this time to- 
morrow evening. In the meantime the Secretary will print 
new certificates of stock on his printing press—at least I hope 
he will. This meeting is adjourned.” 


CHAPTER IV 


ITH the fifteen dollars of new capital in the treasury 

The Community Service Corporation was in excellent 
condition. The new laid eggs found a ready market and the 
fresh vegetables were so popular that Rob found it necessary 
to organize a delivery service of swampers on bicycles. William 
the Silent developed a specialty all his own. Some one had 
told him that the best way to cook corn on the cob was to get 
the water boiling first, then pick the corn and “run like the 
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dickens” and pop it into the water. As soon as the very first 
ears of early corn were ready William went about gravely 
repeating this advice to smiling housekeepers, adding, “ You 
telephone me when the water’s boiling and I'll pick the corn 
and ride like the dickens on my bicycle and bring it to you 
so you can pop it right in.” Toward dinner-time William was 
usually to be seen tearing about the neighborhood with ears 
of corn lashed to his bicycle and sticking out of his pocket. 
For this special service the Community Service Corporation 
received what Jack called a “flossy” price. Business was 
booming and even Jack, with one or two dividends declared 
and more promised, was content. 

“By the way,” asked Jack one evening at dinner, “what 
are broilers?” 

“You ought to know,” observed Uncle Warren, “you have 
your fork set in a particularly fine one right now.” 

“Oh,” Jack cried beaming, “you mean chicken.” 

“Broilers are young chickens that are cooked by being 
broiled. Why do you ask?” 

“Because somebody asked to-day why we didn’t have 
broilers to sell and, as I didn’t know what broilers were, I 
said I was afraid we didn’t have the right soil for them.” 

Rob, who had been looking very thoughtful, spoke up. “If 
nobody has any objection I’d like to call a directors meeting 
to-night on the piazza after dinner. I’ll telephone Ralph.” 

When the directors had gathered on the piazza and the 
kitten had been ejected as likely to distract attention, Rob 
rose tohis feet. ‘I’ve heard this subject of broilers’ mentioned 
a good many times before to-day, but as we never had any 
more eggs than we needed to supply our customers I didn’t 
see how we could keep enough of them to hatch out broilers. 
It’s a pity, too, for broilers bring good prices.” 

“They do,” put in his mother, looking up from her em 
broidery, “especially if one has to buy them for a family 
of husky boys who live out of doors.” 

Rob smiled. ‘There you have it,” he remarked, “there 
you have the word of an expert. We could get good prices 
for them. Now if we could only afford to buy an incuba- 
tor. ig 

“That’s it,” Ralph cried, “that’s the stuff. After you 
telephoned me about broilers a little while ago I told father 
that we really ought to have an incubator, but that being 
Treasurer I knew we didn’t have money enough to buy one. 
He laughed and said he might come over this evening to see if 
we didn’t need a banker.” 

‘Good idea,” said the Judge. “Jack, step to the telephone 
and ask Mr. Wyatt if he will be kind enough to come over and 
smoke a cigar.” 

“Coming right over,” Jack reported, coming back from his 
errand. “But why do we need a banker? Do bankers sell 
incubators?” 

“Let me answer that with a question,’’ replied his father. 
“Tf we decide to buy an incubator where are we going to 
get the money to do it with?” 

There was a moment of silence. ‘‘ Might 


’ 


’ 


“Let me tell you a story. When your mother and I were 
younger and poorer than we are now we naturally wanted a 
home of our own. One day I found that I could buy this land 
where we are now at a very low price, but I not only didn’t 
have money enough to buy it and pay for it: I didn’t even have 
half enough. So I went to the local bank and borrowed the 
rest of the money necessary and bought the property, giving 
to the bank a bond and a mortgage. The bond was merely a 
written promise to pay the money back at a certain time 
and also a promise to pay for the use of the money; but the 
mortgage was more serious, for that gave the holder of it— 
in this case the bank—the right, in case I didn’t pay up, to 
go to court and have someone appointed to sell the land 
and then turn over to the holder of the mortgage what 
was due him and to give me the rest after all expenses had 
been paid. 

“So there I was with a piece of land with no house on it; 
nothing but the mortgage, and we started out to get rid of 
that mortgage. Of course we had to pay the interest on it 
every six months as well as pay off the mortgage.” 

No matter how interesting a story might be, Jack never let a 
strange word get by him. ‘ What’s interest?’’ he demanded. 

“Interest is what is paid for the use of money. If you were 
to borrow somebody’s horse for an afternoon’s work you 
would expect to pay his owner for the use you had had of him. 
That would be only fair since the horse had worked for you. 
In the same way if you borrow money you must expect to 
pay for its use. Money works, don’t ever forget that. ' 

“Well, your mother and I started out to work off that 
mortgage. We had to work hard and save everything tiiat 
we could and I tell you it wasn’t easy. Of course the best way 
to save money was to cut down on all luxuries and extras. 
We didn’t have many broilers, did we, mother?” 

Mrs. Thornton looked up from her embroidery and smiled 
at her husband, but said nothing. 

“When we had half of that mortgage paid off we decided 
that we’d waited long enough and so we concluded to build a 
house. (Not this house but the one we tore down when we 
built this one.) There again we didn’t have money enough 
to build a house but I went to the bank again and reminded 
the president that I had reduced the mortgage by half and 
still had some money left. He agreed to lend me the money 
to build the house, taking for it a second mortgage on the 
land and on the house. You see we had cut the mortgage in 
two and so the security was ample.” 

“Whoa,” cried Jack, “excuse me for interrupting, but what 
is security?” 

“Security is what makes a thing secure. His money was 
secured because I owned the land and had only a small mort- 
gage on it. 

“Well, we built our house and moved in and then we began 
to economize as we never had economized in all our lives before. 
We thought we were careful of our money when we had that 
mortgage to work off but that was as nothing compared to 





have another increase of stock,” Jack 
suggested rather timidly. 

Rob brought his hand down on _ the 
piazza rail with a slap.. ‘No, sir,” he 
declared emphatically. ‘“‘We have all the 
capital stock that we ought to have. I, for 
one, am against any further increase of 
capital stock.” 

“Same here,”’ agreed Ralph. 

There was another silence. ‘“ Well,’’ said 
the Judge, “we might borrow it.” 

Jack stood up and looked straight at his 
father. “But when I wanted our company 
to borrow money a little while ago,” he 
protested indignantly, “you told me that 
debt was abominabie and that it was 
usually a great mistake to borrow money.” 

The Judge looked smilingly at his son 
four.a moment. “So I did, jack.’ he 
admitted, “so I did and I’m glad you 
brought the subject up again so that w 
can discuss it. When I: said 
that debt was abominable I was 
thinking of a certain young man 
who, I am informed, borrows 
money from an indulgent grand- 
mother and hopes that, by the 
aid of some kindly’ miracle, he 
may be able—and _ willing—to 
pay the money back. That 
kind of debt I still maintain, my 
son, is abominable. 

“On the other hand, to say that 
it is always a mistake to borrow 
money would be stupid, because 
a large part of the business of 
this country is done by means of 
what is called ‘credit,’ that is, 
money loaned under certain cir- 
cumstances to those who can, and 
will, use it properly, pay for its 
use, and finally return it at the 
exact time agreed upon. 
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what we learned about economy when we had both house and 
land to pay for. That was a hard time for us both. We 
finally won out, however, and one evening I brought home 
those mortgages and holding them up before your mother I 
set a match to them and burned them up. That meant we 
didn’t owe a cent. And then your mother put her head right 
down on the table and cried.” 

The stockholders turned to look at Mrs. Thornton serenely 
working at her embroidery and they were very quiet. 

““Now that, Jack,” said the Judge, breaking the silence after 
a moment, “was a debt that wasn’t abominable, was it? 
When I told you the other day to avoid borrowing money I 
meant your way of borrowing money: get it without security 
and without any thought of repaying it, and then spend it on 
maple sundaes and moving picture tickets.” 

“How does our company borrow money and from whom?” 
asked Jack hurriedly, as if to change the subject. 

“We borrow it from a banker and I would suggest that we 
borrow it in the form of a bond issue.” 

Jack shook his head in disgust. “‘That’s another one of 
those tough words. What’s a bond issue and where can we 
get one?” 

“T can tell you that, Jack,” said Rob; “we have it in High 
School. A bond is a small part of a mortgage. If a mortgage 
is so big that no one person can lend all the money—or at 
least wants to—then the whole thing is divided up into bonds 
so that anybody can afford to take one, or buy one as it: is 
called.” 

“That's the idea exactly,” continued the Judge. “If a 
railroad wants to borrow a large sum of money, say several 
millions, which is more than one man or one bank can con- 
veniently lend, the loan is—as Rob says—split up into smaller 
units called bonds, and these bonds are bought and sold on the 
Stock Exchange just as stocks are sold. 

“You remember that during the World War the United 
States Government wanted to borrow a very large sum of 
money, several hundred million dollars, in fact, and of course 
nobody could lend Uncle Sam that sum of money, but by 
dividing it up into fifty dollar bonds that sum was raised very 
easily. We spoke of ‘buying’ Liberty bonds, but what we 
really did was to lend money when we bought bonds. 

“Of course a bond is very different from a share of stock. 
A bondholder must be paid his interest every six months 
whether the stockholders make any money or not, while 
a stockholder only receives money if his company earns it. 
Of course if the company makes a great deal of money the 
stockholder receives more than the bondholder, who only 
receives the same amount of interest every six months. Don’t 
forget that if we issue bonds and don’t make payments properly 
the bondholders can ask the court to appoint somebody to 
take our property away from us and run it himself or even 
sell it.” He looked hard at Jack. “Borrowing money is a 
pretty serious business.”’ 

(Continued on page 50) 


















Rob and Ralph put their heads together and the rest heard Rob say, “I 
know where I can get an incubator and a brooder” 
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Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


International Jamboree 


HE Executive Board has agreed that the Boy Scouts 
of America shall be represented by forty-eight scouts 
selected on merit for the forthcoming International 
Jamboree to be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, from 
The program, an outline of which is pre- 
is very scoutlike in character 


\ugust roth to 17th. 
sented elsewhere on this page, 
and will afford an opportunity for a practical 


International Commissioner; James FE. West, Chief Scout 


Executive, also gave addresses. 
Address of Mortimer L. Schiff 
M R. SCHIFF characterized the Boy Scouts as “‘an economy 
administration.”’ *‘ Although there are 90,000 more men 


and boys, and double the number of local councils, the 
tional budget is less than it was four years ago,”’ he said. 


National Camp 


progress. 


November 26, 1923, the report of the 
Director, L. L. McDonald, revealed a gratifying 
Four hundred and forty-eight councils conducted camps last 
summer; 97 of these were new ventures. Increased emphasis 
safety was made possible by the cooperation of 
Longfellow, a trained lifeguard swimming in- 
American Red Cross, who assisted in training 
conferences and gave special instructions at many camps. 
Scouts in Regions Two and Three have planted 
from five to one hundred thousand trees; they 


on. water 
Commodore 
structor of the 





demonstration of scouting in which it is hoped 
the Boy America will give a good 
account of themselves. We realize the difficulty 
of selecting 48 boys from 473,000, but with the 


Scouts of 


mer f the scoutmasters and other local A. CONTESTS 9. Patrol Obstacle Race—Patrol of 8 (Scout-obstacles 
cooperation 0 re scou mas ers and ¢ ” - _ The Scout Law—Observation Pathfinding—F irs 
scout oflicials we are confident a plan fair and THE WORLD SCOUT CHAMPIONSHIP Aid—Stalking—good turns, etc. At each ae 
° : er’ ES station competitors will be required to give practical 
equitable may be worked out. It age be wea 1. Turn-out—whole troop. illustrations of Scoutcraft.) 
sary <tr > ‘legatio ) 1e twelve ° 
sary to re trict the delegations t j the welv' 2: | Compened--vliale teed. 10. Patrol—24 Hours’ Hike—Patrol of 8 on cycles 
regions, according to scout population. If this . ‘ (Observation—Bivouac—Sketchin~ * Log-Book, etc.) 
‘ os / * y a. Packing and Transportation. N Th k | o* on 1 
plan is followed Region One will have four; b. The outfit (scoutlike). a Firmen | ig pin participate in one cf 
p : aia ‘ hee and 11. 
Region Two will have six; Region Three will y + seeps sm} , : 
‘ <—* . , . 7 d. Best camp after 3 hours’ work 11. Camp Routine—whole troop. 
have six; Region Four will have four; Region 0 , ectaiaa Gl cate 
= , 6 pe P 3. Songs, Yells—whole troop. I 
Vive will have three,; Region Six will have elitetnetinnt ne in camp (stunts) Whole period 
. : . . . .* » OOKIN . 
three; Region Seven will have six; Region Eight ; 2 Sienehen Soe in camp 
" " od 7 } 4. National Folk Dances—whvle troop. Preci 
will have four; Region Nine will have three; recision of troop 


Region Ten will have two; Region Eleven, three 
Region Twelve will have four. 

The group will be mobilized at some camp for 
equipment and training 
Possibly there will be some 
cost for each 


uniforming, prior to 
sailing for Europe 


side trips for sightseeing The 


15 minutes (maximum) 


Campfire Entertainments 
(Theater in open wood land.) B. DISPLA YS 


15 minutes (maximum). 


6. Scout-Contests—| 


Jamboree Program 


whole troop. 


more than 150 Scouts. 
official troop (if free). 
a combination of these. 


Observation (in a town) 
Educationa’ 


© scouts per 


scout will be approximately So50, covering ex Woodcraft (nature stud, ) troop one 

*% : ; 7 : Pathfinding (night) for each con and must fill the arena. 
penses from New h, ork to Kurope and back to Breadbaking on a branc's test 7 Ps or 
New York. It is important that every member First Aid 


be a well-trained scout and capable of taking his 
part in the contests. If you are interested talk 


to vour Scoutmaster. 


Radio Programs for Anniversary Week 


o> of the 
Week, 


1924, will be 


features of Anniversary 
the Radio Programs. 
The broadcasting stations throughout the coun- 7 
generous in making their 


unique 


try have been most 


facilities available to scouting. The American Rowing 

re aie . ‘ ‘Let Sailing j canoes Warrant officers are not elig gible to coach the competing 

relegraph and 7 elephone Company, WwW hich Capsizing > with teams; the coaching must be done by a Rover or a Scout 

maintains the most powerful and effective Camp Making | - ie wlio saat nee oo soccer Lay 7 age on In 
7 “ ie . cc a e of July couts must be dressed as fol 

broadcasting station in the country, has invited Portaging lows—shirt or vest, Scout shorts or running shorts, 


1 


members and oliicers of the Executive Board 8. 
to speak each evening from February 8-14 on 
some phase of scouting. This particular pro- 
gram will be released through the Washington 


Diving 


7. Seout-Contests—I1 
Lariat-Throwing 
Handy man 
Tree-climbing . . 
Running (Flat race 80 ene for each con 
Throwing (Stone weight S) 

Jumping (Natural Obstacles) 


7a. Canoe-Cruising Contest 


Packing and outfit 


Swimming Contests 
Swimming (100 yards race) 


Life-saving (in full uniform) 


Marks will be given for the most original treatment cf way 
Tribal displays showing the genesis Es. 
of Scouting, ambulance, accidents of all sorts, such as 
train.collisions, aeroplane accidents, shipwrecks, Hoods, 
fires, earthquakes, runaway horses, physical training 
cycling and trek-cart gymkana, hut building 
builc ling, model camps, rocket drill, fire lighting, cock 
test. ing. and any other original Troop or District Disp! ay 
pec om bined m 


the subjects, i. e. 


© scouts per 
troop one 


several of the above subjects should | 

one Display) 

TUG OF WAR 

(The “Daily Mirror” Cup.) 
Teams of 12 Scouts a side. 

Best of three pulls. 


OR (as altern ative) 


one or two 


PROPAGANDA 
3 scouts 
ized in the presence of H 


The World Scout Championship is won by the troop 
with the highest score in above |! contests 


Team to consist of not less than 24 Scouts and not 
Teams can be formed by the 
by visiting bodies of Scouts or in 


Displays may illustrate any of the following suggested 
subjects, must not take more than 15 minutes to show 
The size of the arena will be 


Length of pull, 8 feet. 
The shoulder pull is alléwed. 


stockings and soft running shoes (heels not allowc.’) 


Processions of the Scouts of the Nations will be organ 


M. King of Denmark. 


have actively taken part in fighting forest fires 
and in fire-prevention work. Two forestry 
camps were conducted, one at the Interstate 
Park, the other in the Adirondacks, under the 
supervision of the Syracuse Council. 

Many camps report handicraft construction 
and display projects, which include the building 
of towers, bridges, shelters and other camp 
conveniences. 

Older boys and veteran scouts find camp in- 
creasingly attractive. Life, Star and Eagle 
Scouts, returning from college for vacations, 
accept positions as junior oflicers and instructors 
for younger boys in council camps. 


Boy Scout Trail. Eagle Scout Highway 
OW would you like to have a highway in 

your State commemorate the Good Will 
which Boy Scouts are held by Highway 
officials and the Community generally, by the 
use of such a name? The idea that new high- 
ways throughout the United States be 
the name Boy Scout Trail, or Eagle Scout High- 
, originated with a scout in Michigan. 

Out of the vast correspondence that has 
developed from this suggestion, we have hun- 
dreds of letters testifying to the high opinion 
in which Boy Scouts are held by State High- 
way Commissioners, Governors of States, and 
Officials of the Great Highway Associations. 
Every letter of commendation is a challenge 
of our further effort to be of service to the 
community by helpful service in rendering the 
public highways safer and more beautiful. 
several States definite steps are being 
taken toward the naming of highways for the 
Boy Scouts, notably in Kentucky, Montana and 
New Jersey. In practically all States from 
which we have had there is evidence 
of hearty good-will, and a desire to cooperate, in 


given 


bridee 


response, 











and Providence Stations, and possibly through = & 


others simultaneously. Tune in, scouts! 


Annual Meeting, Region Two 
Wi \T is claimed to be the largest individual meeting in 
any region, took place on December 15, in New York 
City when the Region Two Committee held its annual meeting. 
Between 175 and 200 persons were present. The meeting 


lasted all day. 


Fisher spoke on “Scouting’s Challenge to 
National Scout Commis- 
Mortimer L. Schiff, 


Dr. George J. 
Region Two.” Daniel Carter Beard, 


sioner; Judge James C. Cropsey, and 
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“Scouting builds character. Good scouts make good citizens. 


Good citizens make a great country.” 


‘The organization of Regional Committees is one of the big- 
gest forward steps since the beginning of scouting. One-third 
of the scout troops are not under council, so that there is still 
work before us in the organization of first-class councils. 

‘The measure of our success is not in our literature or in our 
camps, or in the ability of our scouts to win at rallies and jam- 
borees. But our success is measured by our ability as an or- 
ganization to get boys to become scouts.”’ 


Report of the National Camp Committee 


\t the meeting of the National Camp Committee, held 


so far as possible, to this end; but there are in- 
evitable obstacles to the immediate carrying 
out of this plan, by which, eventually, every State in the 
Union will have its Boy Scout Trail. Meanwhile, what does 
the suggestion mean to you? By what redoubled effort can 
you as an individual, or your troop as a Boy Scout Unit, 
strengthen the good-will, and reinforce the interest now so 
generally felt by Highway Officials in Scout Cooperation? 
A practical suggestion, within the power of every scout, is 
thus expressed in a letter from the Highway Commissioner 
of Minnesota, 

‘This department is counting particularly on the scouts 
Concluded on page 42 


who says: 

















Such was the keynote of the address made by Lieut. Col. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr > ON the Sle ps of the 


National Capitol at Washington, when the Harding streamers were awarded to the fifty-four District of Columbia Boy Scout troops which showed the greatest increase in membership during the year 1923 


The above panorama view shows the 
in Detroit, Michigan 
the unfurling of this flag. The insert 


the Atlantic National Bank of that city 





upper right) 


flags of the troops and the individual troops’ 
This tremendous flag, in the position shown, extends from the ninth floor of a big department store building clear down to the second floor. 


shows scouts being « ongratulated on their thrift and receiving, each one, a three months’ 


national colors, grouped for the occasion. 


of Jacksonville, Florida, 


The insert | 


left) shows the largest flag in the world, recently unfurled 
Boy Scouts took a prominent part in 
subscription to Boys’ Lure from 


upper | 


February 





FOR ALL BOYS 





CHAPTER VIII 
CuRLy’s ALIBI 


TRAIGHT and high flew the plane, crossing in half an 
hour the desert that meant two, and often three, days of 
painful progress for man and beast. They passed the 
crests of the southern rim, with Jim looking down for pos- 

sible signs of his father as they neared Skeleton Peaks, but from 
their height he realized it was impossible to expect to find him. 

At a sign from Curly, Slim began to volplane down in long 
swoops. They were traveling over a country split up into 
canyons, a rocky land of upthrust ranges and cross ranges, a 
muddle of rough volcanic peaks. Here and there were glimpses 
of green where trees grew sparsely on the steep slopes or down 
in the ravines, where thin threads of water gleamed like silver, 
grass and timber showed. 

At last a little lake came into sight, lying like a mirror cast 
down by some careless giant hand on the top of a truncated 
peak. Curly made more motions and the aeroplane began to 
circle, lower and lower, descending in long spirals to the water. 
Now Gus could see level stretches of turf and low shrubbery 
fringing the lake, now they were swooping down with a rush 
and suddenly the planes tilted, just as Gus was certain Slim 
had lost control and was smashing into the earth. The 
machine landed lightly on its wheels, ran along the ground in 
bumpy fashion and then came to rest just as a man came 
running towards them out of a grove of birches, his mouth 
a round O of astonishment, from which he suddenly emitted 
a shout. 

“Curly!” he shouted. “Where did you drop from? The 
moon? How did you ever find me? And what is the idea?” 

“Want you should meet Professor Frederick Hendrix,” said 
Curly. “Fred, this is Slim the Birdman, also deputy sheriff, 
an’ this is my buddy, Gus Rideout. 

“Now then,” he went on, “I’ll answer some of yore ques- 
tions, an’ tell you the sad story of my misspent life. We didn’t 
drop from the moon or ennywhere, we come slidin’ down gentle 
as a snowflake. How did I find ya’? You told me you was 
goin’ off to Trapper’s Lake to try an’ locate them old Indian 
cave-dwellin’s you’re crazy over. You told me the lake was the 
only one in the neighborhood. Now it might be hard to fetch 
the lake on foot or horseback, from the p’int of view of an ordi- 
nary, pore benighted human, but us flyin’-men, we can pick 
out a lake jest as easy as a sparrer spots a crumb.” 


US, looking at Curly’s face, saw that all its grimness 
had passed. His 


oyote 





the tailof a kite. Thar’s a real sheriff keepin’ comp’ny with 
my buddy’s dawg back in a cave, awaiting anxiously our re- 
turn, not to mention sundry an’ various sheriffs, marshals 
an’ deputies, rangin’ over the landscape in the hope of a 
reward an’ a front-page write-up.” 

Professor Hendrix listened with the trace of a smile to 
Curly’s tale. It was plain that he was used to Curly’s joking 
style and knew how to pick out what was meant in earnest 
from the rest. 

“Just what do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“T hate to put you to the trubble, Professor,” he said, “but 
this is how she lies. This machine just holds two men an’ one 
boy. It won’t take you on board, neither, ’cordin’ to Slim, can 
we swop you for Gus. If you can convince Slim of my alibi 
enough for him to bear with me a bit longer, we’ll scoot off for 
a flyin’ visit to the gentleman who is actually wanted by the 
handbills. I’ve got a hunch I know who an’ where he is. I 
think I can pin the goods on him. That’ll give the reward to 


Slim, as is good an’ proper. He bein’ a good sort an’ a boss. 


flyer. 

“In the meantime, if you will give up yore diggin’ an’ 
delvin’ an’ trail back to the county seat, interview the main 
sheriff an’ fix it so thet I won’t be shot on sight when I come 
in, you’ll do me a mighty favor. It’s a heap to ask.” 

“T don’t look at it that way,” answered the professor. “T 
don’t forget that I am in your debt, Curly. He saved my life 
at the risk of his own, one time,” he added to Slim and Gus. 
“T had fallen over a cliff and was nearly dead with exhaustion 
besides a broken arm. Curly climbed down somehow and 
somehow got me up, where a slip would have meant the end of 
both of us. I’ll start immediately. My horse is rested. I'll 
leave my burro and equipment here and travel light. You 
may expect things to be fixed up with the sheriff inside of 
forty-eight hours, Curly.” 

“That suits me toa T. If luck’s with us we'll have our end 
of it attended to. Professor, you’re a white man, if you do 
spend yore time botherin’ about what kind of pots the Cliff 
Injuns stewed their rabbits in. Skipper,” he said to Slim, 
“all aboard!” 

“Where to, this time?” 

“North an’ west. We want to git inter the Robber’s Roost 
country. Most of the bad men are dead or in moving picters 
nowadays, but it used to be a grand hang-out. I want to visit 
a little ranch over there where a certain party is lyin’ low 
an’ chucklin’ to himself every time he thinks of me. Are 
you game? You’ve met the professor here an’ you can 
either make up yore mind that my alibi is O. K., or,” and 





voice was full of p= 
hidden laughter and 
good humor. The 
encounter with Hen- 
drix evidently meant 
alot. The aeroplane 
had helped to find 
him without effort, 
saving days of time 
in this tangle of wild 
hills. 

“As for the idea of 
the visit,” went on 
Curly, “the present 
idee is thet I am a 
murderer an’ a high- 
way robber, a kid- 
napper and a safe- 
blower, an’ a few 
more lowdown 
things. Slim here is in 
temporary charge of 
me, but I sorter per- 
suaded him to come 
along an’ look for 
you, seein’ as you can 
establish the alibi 
thet I was to yore 
camp _ twenty-odd 
miles from the scene 
of the aforesaid 
crimes, durin’ the 
day an’ night that 
the aforesaid crimes 
was, at various an’ 
sundry moments, 
carelessly committed 
by another party. 
I’ve got a notion thet 
yore testimony will 
be accepted, you 
bein’ a science shark 
an’ a professor with 
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By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


Curly’s hand slipped lightly down to the butt of a gun, 
while his eyes twinkled, “we'll continue the trip on the 
same terms as before.” 

“T’ll bet my bottom dollar you never committed any serious 
crime,” said Slim. “Let’s go. If we round up this chap, an’ 
there’s sufficient evidence, I can arrest him, I reckon. As for 
the reward, we'll split that three ways. But how’ll we land the 
guy in jail? The bus has its limits.” 

“We'll cross thet bridge when we come to it,”’ said Curly. 
“Also about splittin’ the reward. How’s the gas?” 

“Plenty yet.” 


HEY made their start, banking up into a long curve while 

Professor Hendrix watched them in his own preparations 
made for the trip back to the county seat. It was now plain 
to Gus why Curly wanted to get a few days to spare. The 
professor, upon whom he relied to alibi him, had gone into the 
wild region where it would take days to find him. Sooner or 
later he would have returned to civilization and then Curly 
could have accepted arrest, if it came about, as only a tem- 
porary matter. For a moment Gus wondered why Curly 
had not made directly for the Trapper Lake country, to try 
and look up his friend himself, and then he remembered 
the condition in which Curly had come up from the desert. 
Evidently the pursuit had cut him off and forced him 
up the eastern cliffs to Rideout. But it all seemed as if 
it was coming out right now. The aeroplane had solved all 
the problems. 

As they reached the peaks that formed the immediate rim 
of the desert and topped them, Slim began to volplane down. 
At first neither Gus nor Curly understood his reason; later, he 
explained that he had heard a lot of the desert and wanted to 
see it at close range. Whatever the impulse it turned out to be 
a merciful one. 

Suddenly Curly tapped Slim on the shoulder and pointed. 
Far out on the desert, almost midway, Curly’s keen eyes had 
recognized two specks as something that did not belong in that 
arid bowl by right of place or habitation. Slim thought the 
two specks rocks until the aeroplane, rushing on, its shadow 
kiting over the sand beneath them, devouring space, rapidly 
enlarging the objects, swerved about in a circle while he 
looked for a landing. 

Gus’s face was ashen gray, his heart beat wildly, his eyes 
stared at the little tragedy that had been revealed to them 
while he prayed in words that were swept away in the roar of 
their going, “That they might not be too late.” 

The two specks were large now, clear of details. A burro, 
lying exhausted, its 
neck and head 
stretched out! A man 
face downward in 
the sand, an empty 
canteen by his side! 
The story was plain. 

As the machine 
landed, while it still 
slid over the sand, 
Gus was out, with a 
canteen of water, 
running fast towards 
the man. For he felt 
sure that he recog- 
nized the burro and 
its packings and he 
dreaded to lift the 
man’s head, fearing 
it was his father— 
and that he was dead. 








CHAPTER IX 
SUDDEN CANYON 


T WAS the father 

of Gus, and the 
burro of the father 
of Gus, and both man 
and beast were very 
near the verge of the 
beyond. An hour or 
so more in that 
frightful, dessicating 
heat and they would 
have been past re- 
lief. 

Yet they revived 
with wonderfut 
quickness, once wa- 
ter was administered. 
They had not been 
starved, only thirsty, 
and the swollen tis- 
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A man face downward, an empty canteen by his side! 


sues, the mush- 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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LICKETY-CLICK, clack, click, clickety- 
clack—pause—clickety clack, clack, click, 
click, clack, click—pause—thus the telegraph 
sounder droned along. Mid-afternoon of a 
summer’s day in Number Eighty, the switch-siding 
tower at Babcock’s Gully bridge, was anything but exciting. 

Young William Taylor—Foxy Taylor to his friends and 
brother railroad men—sat half-asleep, with a train dispatcher’s 
manual on his lap. Young though he yet was, he was deter- 
mined to be as well fixed as possible when the time 
came for him to be promoted from towerman into a 
job under the night dispatcher up in Selton, the 
division terminus. He had reason to believé that 
his chance might come before long, hence the effort 
to study while all was quiet and his duties slack. 

A whistle sounded from around the bend 

beyond the bridge, and Foxy sat up with 
a slight start. He had almost fallen asleep. 
Tossing the book on the desk, he clattered 
down the steps and waited on the shady side 
of the tower while the afternoon local freight 
drifted over the bridge and came to a stop. 
The fireman climbed up on the coal in the 
tender, and- swung the spout of the siding 
water tank into position to take on water 
for the locomotive. Two other trainmen 
swung off the stubby little caboose, and came 
over to Foxy. 

‘“‘How’s the thriving metropolis of Bab- 
cock’s Gully?” hailed one of them in a genial 
voice. 

“Just as busy as ever, Billy,” replied Foxy 
heartily. Then, “Hello, Butch, how’s 
tricks?” added the boy, to the other. 

“All right,” responded this person, shortly. 

Butch Shaunessy was by no means so genial 
as his companion. He was stubborn, prone 
to sudden outbursts of white-hot anger, and 
generally difficult to get along with. It was 
only Billy DeVoe’s superabundance of good 
nature which permitted the two men to work 
together on the short run of the freight month 
after month. Except for the engine crew, the 
two were alone, as the train and the run were 
not important enough to cause the railroad 
executives any worry over an official conduc- 
tor or lack of one, to be in charge. This was 
often done, the rear “shack” (or brakeman) 
carrying the duties of a conductor, and inci- 
dentally saving the road the wages involved. 

Finding Butch no more responsive than 
usual, Foxy chatted for a moment with 
Billy, and finally called his attention to the 
fact that he was making a much longer stop than ordinarily. 

“Loose driving rod,”’ explained DeVoe. ‘Hank (the engi- 
neer) said at Pemberton that he ought to tighten it up, but we 
had to pull out in a hurry on account of the section gang 
wanting to put in a new rail before the next through trair came 
along. I suppose he aims to do it now. Say, Butch, you better 
get back with your flags. No telling how long he’ll take.” 

‘Aw, have a heart,’ growled Shaunessy. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
due through here until after four o’clock. Why should I get 
out in this sun and broil myself to death?”’ 

“Suit yourself, my hearty,” replied Billy, “but you're 
taking a chance all the same.” 


AS DEVOE finished speaking Foxy heard his call from 
the tower instrument, and ran up the steps to answer it. 
He took the message, an order for the attention of the night 
towerman, and was rising from his chair, when around the 
bend came the division superintendent’s inspection car, the 
sun flashing from the wide windows across the entire end, 
behind which the higher officials of the railroad could sit in 
comfort while making their tour of inspection. 

The special was coming on at a fair rate of speed, and the 
engineer leaning out from his little cubby-hole of a cab, behind, 
ducked back out of sight and gave her the full force of all the 
“air” he could throw on the brakes. Foxy saw a wild and 
confused tangle of arms and legs inside the car, as several men 
were catapulted off the upholstered seats. For the moment, 
although he was frozen in his tracks at the suddenness of the 
whole occurrence, and sensed, before his brain began to 
function consciously, the seriousness of the situation, he had 
a great desire to laugh at the sight of four or five dignified 
railroad officials all piled up in a heap. 

With every wheel locked, the observation-inspection special 
ground to a stop with about ten feet to spare between the plate 
glass windows and the rear platform of the caboose of the 
freight. Foxy came out to the top of the tower steps, and 
looked down as DeVoe and Shaunessy hurried back toward the 
caboose. He would have liked to go down and see and hear, 
but decided it would be wiser to stick to his rightful post. 
He had no desire to be a party to what he felt was sure 
to happen. 
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Before the two trainmen reached the car, a man appeared 
from the platform at the rear, and came forward to meet them. 
As it turned out, Foxy had no need to stir from his position to 
hear what passed. 















Locked his arms around Shaunessy 


“Which one of you two is in charge of this train?’’ he 
demanded, in a heavy, resonant voice which carried easily to 
where Foxy stood. 

“Why, I s’pose I am,”’ replied Butch, with an uneasy glance 
at Billy. He was apparently awed by the manner of the man 
before him. 

“Well, then, what is your idea of letting your train lie here 
without a flag out to protect your rear?” 

“T was just goin’ back with a flag,’”’ said Butch, after a per- 
ceptible pause. 

“In that case, where are your flags?”’ came the question, 
like a flash. 

‘““Why, I—er—I was just gittin’ ’em,” stuttered Butch. 

“We'll see about this. Come along with me.’’ The man 
strode ahead, and beckoned to the engineer of the freight. 
“All of you come here.” To Foxy’s amazement, and it must be 
said to his dismay likewise, the portly executive led the 
way to the tower steps and began to climb. 

“You the towerman here?”’ he asked. ‘‘Get at your key. 
I'll need you in a minute. . You stand here” (to Butch) “‘and 
you stand here” (to Hank) “and don’t either of you answer 
any questions unless they’re put to you. Now, how fast did 
you run, engineer, coming down from Pemberton?” 

Hank squinted at the landscape out the window and shifted 
his feet. 

“Bout twenty, I reckon,” he said. 

“Then it took you about fifteen minutes or maybe a little 
more to get here, didn’t it, since the distance is about six 
miles?” 

“*Bout that, I reckon.” 

“All right. We've been here just about five minutes, not 
more than ten at any rate. That makes pretty close to a half 
hour all together. You,” he turned to Foxy, “call up the 
agent at Pemberton, and ask him what time this freight left 
there to-day.” 

Foxy swung around to his key, and did as he was bidden. 
The reply came through. ‘Somewhere around three 
o'clock.” Before Foxy could formulate the best words to use 
in delivering this rather vague answer, the official banged his 
fist on the desk and roared, “‘ Tell that agent I want to know 
WHEN that freight left—to a minute—and if it’ll do him any 
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good to know, tell him it’s the Vice-President of this 
system asking.” 

Naturally enough Foxy jumped that message over 
the best and quickest he knew how. It was plain 
that the Vice-President remembered enough of the tele- 
graph code to get the sense of what came over the wire. 
In the pause between question and answer, he thought to 
himself, ‘Phew, Butch is in it up to his neck, and no mis- 
take.” 

Presently the agent replied that the train had 
pulled out between three and five minutes after. 
Closer than that he could not say. 
“Well, that’ll do, I guess,’”’ grunted the V. P. 
“See here, now,’ he continued, turning to 
Butch, “‘you claim to have been just starting 
back with a flag when we arrived. That was,” 
he paused to consult his watch, “just seventeen 
minutes of four, allowing for the time I’ve spent 
here. Your engineer says it took you about 
fifteen minutes to run down from Pemberton 
which would place your arrival time not earlier 
than three-twenty-five. If all this is so, where 
were you between three-five and three-twenty- 
five?’ 


UTCH’S face turned a dull red. He 

was fairly caught. Even Foxy, with 
a mind free from personal worry, and 
trying to figure out what the executive 
was getting at with his questions, was 
surprised at the ease and the celerity 
with which he had trapped the big brake- 
man. 

“You’re guilty of a serious breach of 
rules, my man,” continued the V. P., 
‘and might have been worse off if we had 
happened to be a heavier train. We 
can’t spare the time to take you back to 
Selton, so you wil] have to go on through 
to the end of your run, but you can con- 
sider yourself laid off from this minute 
until your superintendent has taken 
action. Report to him on the first train 
you can catch. That’s all.” 

Dismissed, Butch and the engineer 
went out. 

‘““What’s your name, son?” asked the 
official of Foxy. When told, he made a 
note of it, together with the names of all 
the freight crew. 

“Take a lesson from this,”’ he said as 
he left, ‘‘and never shirk your duty in the 
slightest degree. The man who knows 
he should do a thing, and then does not do it, is unworthy 
of trust.” 

The freight waited for the car to go around on the siding, 
and get the required ten minutes ahead. Meanwhile Foxy 
went out to where Billy stood. DeVoe jerked his thumb at the 
figure of Butch, sitting morosely atop one of the cars half-way 
down the string. 

‘“Maybe I should, ’n then ’gain, maybe I shouldn’t,” he 
said in a low tone of voice, ‘‘ but I am goin’ t’ give you a little 
piece of advice, Foxy. Yon man has a bad temper at all 
times, and right now he has black thoughts in his mind. From 
what he said, I gather he has shifted the blame for his own 
mistakes and misdeeds from his own door to yours. Keep 
away from him, at least until this thing is some ways past 
and gone.”’ 

“What do you mean?” queried Foxy. ‘How should I 
figure in this?” 

‘He believes you knew by wire that an inspection was com- 
ing this afternoon, an’ blames you for not telling him when he 
refused to go back with a flag.” 

“‘He’s got another ‘think’ coming, then! I didn’t know 
anything at all about that special until she came over the 
bridge. You know, Billy, and so does he, that inspections are 
not dispatched unless maybe on a one-track road.” 

‘Right you are. But I know that feller like a book, too, an’ 
once he gets an idea into his thick head, nobody but himself 
can get it out again. For your own good, keep clear of him. 
He might forget himself and do bodily hurt. I’ve seen him 
this way before now.” 

As it turned out, Billy was right. Shaunessy drew fifteen 
days’ suspension without pay, and Foxy was told he had 
openly said the first opportunity to pay him back with the 
same or worse was all he waited for. He wanted to go straight 
to Butch, and have the thing thrashed out, but all his friends 
begged him not to do it, and eventually he became the least bit 
uneasy as to what Bu‘ch might do if they met. It worried him 
for séveral days, but gradually the feeling wore off, and he 
concluded to let matters take their course. 

Foxy had been on day duty owing to the illness of Cramer, 
the regular day towerman. He received notice that Cramer 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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ECENTLY the term woodcraft has almost 

lost its meaning. Ring-around-a-rosy 
people have mixed it up and confused it with 
ill sorts of childish ceremonies and games. 
This has been done by well- 





meaning people who have 
introduced various enter- 


tainments as novel and 
interesting occupations in 
boys’ camps—that is, in the 
summer boarding house and 
playgrounds camouflaged 
as camps—and have put all 
these things under the head 
of woodcraft, which, how- 
ever convenient it may be, 
is misleading in its result. 
Without consulting the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, or the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, it 
must be evident to anyone 
that woodcraft means. the 
craft of woodsmen, the 
craft of the man who lives 
in the woods; but since we 
also have a vast extent of 
plains, deserts, and moun- 
tains, woodcraft has in this 
respect been very properly 
enlarged in its scope so as to 
include all sorts of wilder- 
ness work and might prop- 
erly be called wildernesscraft, for the explorer 
in the far North, the hunter in the Rocky 
Mountains, the cowboy on the plains, all of 
them practice woodcraft, and if they do not do 
it successfully they leave their bones to bleach 
in the regions they visit as monuments to their 
inefliciency. 

It was a lack of woodcraft which strewed the 
bones of the unprepared along the bleak trails 
of Alaska; it was a lack of knowledge of wood- 
craft, or the knowledge and ability to think 
quickly, to know what to do and to do it under 
unexpected emergencies, which has caused the 
death of thousands of people. 

Long before there were any skyscrapers and 
Woolworth buildings, ages before there were 
any apartment houses, flats or tenements with 
back fire-escapes and aerial clotheslines, millen- 
niums before there were any brownstone fronts, 
centuries before there were any colonial dwell- 
ings, thousands of years before there were any 
cottages, log houses, shacks, shanties or shelters, 
people lived on this earth, but they lived in the 
OPEN! 

True, these people were not highbrows; there 
were no colleges, academies, high schools, 
grammar schools, or little red brick school- 
houses; but there were great, dark, gloomy for- 
ests, such forests as now exist in but very few 
beige places, and in the tropics. 
There were also deserts and sandy plains and 
these wild places were the 
kindergarten schools of our 
race. People then had no 
books, no tools, no weapons, 
and they wore no clothes. 

Yes, our ancestors ’way 
back in those times were 
naked savages, but inside 
their thick skulls, under 
their matted hair and re- 
treating foreheads, these 
wild people, the Adams and 
Eves of our race, had brains, 
or at least lumps of gray 
jelly-like matter which we 
called brains. These brains 
were good machines, but 
simple in their structure, 
consequently there were no 
Darwins, Steinmetzes, Edi- 
sons, or Marconis, neither 
were there any Daniel 
Websters, Ben Franklins, 
Washingtons, or Lincolns; 
but somewhere hidden in 
the simple brain of these 
people were the seeds, 
bulbs, or roots, so to speak, 
or the partially developed 
gray jelly which by cultiva- 
tion and exercise has since 
evolved, that is, grown to 
wonderful minds, producing 
great artists, great archi- 
tects, great musicians, great 
statesmen, great poets, great 
clivines and great scientists. 

But what I want to point 
out to you fellows is that the 
fyrst people, the old savages 
who were our great-great- 
great - granddaddies, had 
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tory. But few of you have 
the vigorous health of the 
primitive men who lived 
without houses, who cooked 
without stoves or frying 
pans, kettles or pots, who 
ate without dishes, knives 
or forks, who slept without 
roofs, blankets or mat- 
tresses, who never saw a 
butcher, baker or candle- 
stick maker, but who pos- 
sessed brawny muscles and 
good teeth. Now in our 
scout work we are trying 
to get back somewhere near 
our old savage ancestors in 
physical development while 
retaining our more highly 
developed morals, religion 
and brains; therefore, when 
we go out on a hike we 
want to shake that gray 
matter in our head until 
we learn to pack properly. 

The first important thing 
in woodcraft, and the most 
difficult thing to learn, is 
neatness, and with neatness 
[ include order and system. 
There should never be any- 


something just as valuable 
as cultivated brains, some- 
thing without which highly 
developed brains are only a 
source of sorrow, and that 
valuable thing was vigorous 
health developed by their 
outdoor life, coupled with a 
wonderfully keen sense of 
smell, almost unbelievable 
power of eyesight and a 
hearing as acute as that of a 
rabbit or a deer. These 
people were also all of them 
athletes who could chase 
the game like hounds, who 
could climb trees like mon- 
keys, who could scamper 
over the mountains like 
Rocky M ountain sheep. All 
of which are splendid quali- 
ties which it is too bad we 
people of to-day have lost 
through our love of luxury. 
Now you boys of to-day 
have the young brains of 
modern men which only 
needs schooling and educa- 
tion to develop as good 
minds as any possessed by 
the greatest people in hiv- 








thing done “hit or miss” because a miss may 
be great discomfort, it often spells suffering and 


even tragedy. When one studies woodcraft 
one should do it as seriously as a military 
man studies tactics. 

In preparing for a hike of 
one day or for overnight, 
all one’s things should be 
packed in bags; these bags 
will fit together snugly 
in any sort of a pack 
for one’s back, for one’s 
dog, for one’s mule or pack- 
horse, canoe or rowboat. 
On a prolonged excursion 
the bags containing food, 
ammunition, toilet articles, 
etc., should be numbered 
and a memorandum book 
with the numbers and 
contents opposite them 
should be kept in one’s 
pocket. bg 

A duffel bag may be pro- 
cured at any outfitting es- 
tablishment or from the 
Supply Department of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
These bags are strong 
enough for the baggage- 
master to handle without 
tearing or breaking, and 
they are much more easily handled than a 
trunk or a valise. They may be carried on 
one’s back by the use of pack-harness, as in 
Figs. 12 and 13, or they can be easily carried in 
a canoe, a sledge or on pack-animals. As a 
rule the duffel bag, as represented in Figs. 1 to 
6 inclusive, is made of strong, waterproof mate- 
rial and if it is done up securely can even go 
overboard without spoiling the contents, but 
to do it up securely one should be familiar 
with the 


Miller’s Knot 

HIS is to be used for the inside top of the 

bag X, Fig. 14. The outside top Y, Fig. 1), 

which draws over the inside one to make it 
snug, has lines run through eyelets with which 
to lace it up. Afterward the inside X is lashed 
with a miller’s knot, Fig. 6, and then pushed 
down into the bag as far as it will go; but it is 
necessary that the inside one should be prop- 
erly fastened before the outside one is laced 
over it. In order to do this, gather the top of 
the bag in your hand, as in Fig. 2%, holding 
it between the thumb and first finger of the 
right hand. Now with the left hand take hold 
of the bag string and draw it across the top 
of the bag, allowing it to run under all but the 
first finger, but bring it out between the first 
and second finger over the first one, as in Fig. 1, 
leaving the end A protruding a few inches, 
Fig. 1. Now with the left 
hand bend the end of the 
string B toward you, bring 
it around the gathering of 
the bag and place it under 
the upper part or “heel” of 
the right hand, as in Fig. 2. 
Press down with the right 
hand, Fig. 2, so as to hold 
B in place, so that you may 
let go of it with your left 
hand, and reach under the 
right arm and grasp end B 
at the place just released. 
Keep on wrapping end B 
(Fig. 3) around the gath- 
ered tuck, drawing it under 
the right hand but over the 
free end (A), and under the 
first finger of the right hand, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Pull the 
string taut. Now make an- 
other complete turn around 
the tuck, as shown in Fig. 4, 
pulling it taut. With the 
first finger of the right hand 
draw end B under that part 
of the string which was 
placed over the finger when 
the knot was started. Grasp 
an end of the string in each 
hand and pull taut, as 
shown in Fig. 5, and the 
miller’s knot is completed 
(Fig. 6). 

This knot can quickly be 
undone by pulling in the 
opposite direction on end B, 
which will loosen end A, 
starting it backward through 
the knot. Then take hold 

(Concluded on page 4o) 














[ HAD been raining steadily for four days, not an 
indifferent sort of drizzle, but a genuine, forthright 
sure-enough downpour, and the Taconic River had 
»verflowed its banks and flooded the lowlands. And 

thus swollen, the river, which in ordinary times is but a gen 
and friendly water, had now become a raging, foaming, savag 
torrent, bursting its bounds, sweeping over farmyard and 
haytield, carrying 
away bridges, even 
in low places invad- 
ing the road, the 
iin highway that 
ids from West 
Lockport to Martin- 
ille. Haystacks, 
corn-shocks, up- 
rooted trees and 
Is timber, 
small buildings, even 


bu hes, 


t ( bodies of 
drowned sheep and 
horses and cattle, 


vere being whirled 
down to join the 
flotsam of the Ma- 
quonic, that greater 
stream into which 
the Taconic flows. 

And by sunset of 
the fourth day the 
rain still continued 
with unbated force; 
it had already done 
far more damage 
than any of the 
farmers of Lockport 
Valley could remem- 
ber; never before had 
there been such a 
flood, but no one 
could say that there 
Was any prospect of 
its ceasing it looked 
as though it meant 
to rain forever. 

Bob Carter, leader 
of the Eagle patrol, 
Troop 1 of Lockport, 
had been out during 
the day with several 
other scouts, for it 
vas late August and school had not yet opened. They had 
taken the train over to West Lockport and walked back past 
Undercliff and over Johnson’s Hill, crossing Bull Ridge, some 
two miles west of Lockport, a few minutes before it went out: 
indeed, they had lingered to watch the freshet and had see 
the timbers lift and heave, crack, split apart, and allow tl 
foot-way to go; the bridge had seemed to melt away befor 
their eyes as a lump of sugar dissolves in water. 

“Lucky we weren’t on it just then,”’ remarked red-headedd 
Joe Cullen, Number 2 of the Eagles.‘ We'd be gone coons 

Bob nodded agreement. 

‘Nobody could swim in that.” he answered, sob 
“Well, let’s go.” 

And now, about nine in the evening, Bob, home once m« 
was called to the telephone 

“Bob Carter?” 

“7 es, sir.”” 

“This is Dr. Selwyn. I wonder if I could get vou to 
something for me? I called your scout-master, but he’s « 
of town, and I was referred to you ”’ 

“Surely; be glad to.”’ 

“Well. you know Charles Judson, who has a farm about 
halfway between Lockport and Martinville—about seve! 
miles from here? I’ve just had a telephone call from him, and 
he wants me to come over. It seems his granddaughter, 
about eight years old, is very sick, and Judson fears it’s diph- 
theria; she’s been getting worse for a couple of days. Now, 
I have everything all ready—antitoxin, and all that, you 
know—but there doesn’t seem to be any way for me to get 
there, for I’m told that the road down by Hildreth’s farm is 
under water and impassable. And I can’t go around the 
mountain,*through Exton, and come in through Martinville, 
for the river has washed out the bridge at West Martinville, 
where the road crosses the river. But I’m told that you know 
all the trails and paths on the mountains around here, and 
I thought maybe you could guide me around some way, so 
that we could get there to-night. I gather from what Judson 
says that the child’s condition is pretty serious, and you know 
diphtheria doesn’t wait for anyone; it’s a speedy affair. How 
about it?” 

“Let me think a minute,’’ answered Bob, running over in 
his mind the lie of the land, with the probability of other 
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bridges having gone; also, the possibility of crossing the num 
erous mountain brooks that would be encountered. Final 
he said: 

I don’t know, Doctor. It’s quite a proposition. But I'll 
try it, of course; that goes without saying. Suppose I come 
over to your house—are you at your house or the office?” 


“The house 





.1 broad expanse of water spread over the lowlands. 


“All right; I’ll come over as soon as I can get ready. I 
suppose you want to start right away?” 

“It would be best, if we can.” 

“Well, I'll come over as soon as I can get ready. I'J] want 
to take some of the other fellows along; we may need help 
Say in fifteen minutes. Will that be all right?” 

** Make it fourteen, if possible.” 

“All right, sir. Good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye.” 

\nd Bob hung up. 


F‘ )R two or three minutes he sat in front of the 
telephone, thinking, arranging his plans, then called Joe 
Cullen. 

Joe,” he said, “we've got a job. Call up Carstairs, Sul 
livan, and Hindley. Tell them to bring flashlights and 
lanterns and get over toe Dr. Selwyn’s as quick as they can 

n minutes. You come too, and bring an axe and all the rope 
you can lay your hands on. Get half-inch and inch; your 
dad'll let you have the key of the store. The whole crowd 
better bring some grub, too; there’s no telling when we'll get 
home. Hustle, now; it’s life or death. I'll tell you all about 
it when we get there. Let’s go!” , 

“Carstairs, Sullivan, Hindley. Flashlights and lanterns 
and grub. Dr. Selwyn’s in ten minutes. Axe and rope. I 
get you! Good bye. , 

** Good-bve 

Bob went to his mother and explained briefly what was on 
foot, asking her if she could put together a few sandwiches 
“nothing fancy’’—and a canteen of coffee. ‘I know coffee 
isn't good for a steady drink, but we're going to be wet and 
maybe chilled, and we may need it,’’ he added. 

Mrs. Carter remonstrated. 

“Can't you let someone else go?” 

“Can't be done, Mother. First place, no one else knows 
the mountain as I do, and in the next place, I’d be a fine sort 
of prairie-dog to sit home and let somebody else tackle a job 
like that, when I ought to be doing it, now wouldn't 1? I’ve 
been out in storms before, you know.” 

* Yes, but not such bad ones as this. Well—” doubtfully 
‘Ll suppose you'll have to go, if it’s really important. Only, 
take care of yourself.” 
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‘I will; don’t worry.” And Bob turned back to the 
elephone. 

He called a number, asked for Tom Lindley, and getting 
him, said; 

‘Tom, [ve got a job on to-night, that needs some huskies. 
Can I borrow Shackleton, Crookes, and Moran, from your 
patrol?” 

“Sure; Ll guess 
they'll go, all right. 
But how about me? 
There’s nobody in 
the troop, outside of 
you and Joe Cullen, 
that’s huskier than 
Iam. Why not take 
me?” 

Bobhesitated, then 
answered: 

“Well, it’s like 
this. You see, I'll 
be leading the expe- 
dition, and the rest 
taking orders from 
me—and—and you 
being my equal in 
rank—and—and 
everything—I 
thought maybe you 
wouldn’t want to 


go. 
OB had for a 
time been os- 
tracized by his fel 
lows for backing out 
of a fight, and though 
he had long. since 
proved himself no 
coward, he was un- 
able to forget the 
bitter experience. He 
had, to be sure, been 
taken into the troop 
and had even been 
elected patrol leader, 
following his cour- 
ageous rescue of Joe 
Cullen from a den of 
rattlesnakes, but the 
two solitary years 
had left their mark, 
and at times, as now, he showed a certain diffidence. 

“Forget it!” said Lindley. There’s nobody I'd rather take 
orders from. What's to do?” 

“That’s fine, Tom. There’s nobody I’d rather have 
along.’ And Bob issued the same instructions he had given 
Cullen, adding: 

“You call up Shackleton, Moran, and Crookes, will you?” 

That settled, Bob made his own preparations, going over 
the equipment he meant to take. ‘Flashlight, lantern, belt- 
axe, matches, food, canteen, compass—no, I don’t need that— 
knife, raincoat—I guess that’s all.” 

The raiu had slackened to a drizzle, but the streets were still 
wet, and Bob, splashing through puddles and across muddy 
roads, was soaked to the knees before he arrived at Dr. 
Selwyn’s. He paid no attention to this, however; in fact, 
he did not notice it, so busy was he in planning ahead. 
The others were all on hand when he reached the doctor’s. 

*‘There are two ways we can go, Doctor,” said Bob, the 
rest gathering about to listen. ‘*‘We can cross the Taconic 
here in Lockport, over the concrete bridge, and follow along 
the lower road to where it crosses back again; then leave the 
road and take to the mountain, following an old wood road 
and trails, and striking down again at Payson’s farm, crossing 
on his bridge. Payson’s bridge won’t be out; it’s high up 
above the water, but we'll have to cross several mountain 
brooks, and maybe wade on the lowlands back of Payson’s. 
It'll mean three miles in the car, and about seven or eight of 
pretty tough going, along the mountain. 

“The other way is to drive over to Hildreth’s, where the 
road’s under water, then turn and drive north, across the rail- 
road, toward Larson’s Cross-Roads, and turn east again be- 
fore we get to the road that goes up to Curtis’ Falls. That 
way, we'll go over Schoolhouse Hill—not over it, exactly, but 
along the side of it—and we'll strike the main road again about 
a mile or so from Judson’s, where you want to go. It’s awful 
tough going for a car, over Schoolhouse Hill, but we can make 
it, provided the bridge over Wood Creek isn’t out. If it is, 
there’s nothing to do but either throw another across, which 
we can do if the water isn’t too high, or come back and try 
the first route. If we go the first way, we don’t need all these 
other fellows, but I brought them along in case we want to 
try to throw a bridge over the creek, or in case we get stuck in 
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a mudhole; they’ll come in handy then. Now, which way do 
you want to tackle?” 

‘What do you advise, Bob?” asked Dr. Selwyn. 

‘Well, sir, I think I’d try the second way. Jf we can make 
it we'll save a lot of time, and if we can’t, there’s always the 
other to fall back on.” 

“All right; I'll get the car out.’’ And the doctor went offi 
to the garage back of his house. When the machine, a big 
touring car, appeared, the boys piled in with their traps, and 
Dr. Selwyn headed east toward Hildreth’s. 


HE rain, which had been steadily diminishing in force, 

had ceased entirely by the time Hildreth’s, some four miles 
away, had been reached, but Wood Creek, which here joins the 
Taconic, had backed up, and the road, dipping to a hollow 
directly in front of the farmhouse, was flooded. The car 
pulled up at the edge of a roaring torrent a hundred yards in 
width, and Bob remarked: 

“There’s no erossing there; you can see the water's deep 
enough to drown your carburetor, and swift enough to carry 
the car right off the road.” 

And indeed it was a terrifying sight, the leaping, foaming 
waves, irregular, spasmodic, but running like a millrace, 
illuminated by the glare of the headlights, throwing back the 
light in myriad glinting sparks; limbs of trees raced by, at 
times submerged, again tossing high above the waters, their 
storm-battered leaves snapping and shaking in the wind; 
debris of all kinds rushed past, and to the ears of the people 
in the car came the steady roar and thunder of the flood, deep- 
toned, menacing. 

Dr. Selwyn swung his spotlight to north and south, revealing 
a broad expanse of water spreading over the lowlands, con- 
centrating, through the lie of the land, to this torrent that 
swept the road. He shook his head. 

“No getting by that. See, even the fence-posts are under 
water; we couldn’t even ford it on foot. Well, Jet’s try the 
other road, by Larson’s Cross-Roads.’”’ And he swung his 
car, running back a hundred yards or so, then turning north. 

This road was sandy and deeply rutted, the ruts running 
streams of water, but it rose quickly to a higher level, carrying 
along the hillside. Progress was necessarily slow, but in due 
time they reached the railroad, and here Dr. Selwyn halted, 
turning to Bob. 

““Why couldn’t we swing here, and run along the ties?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘The tracks are high, and we’d escape all this flood 
of water. Can’t it be done?” 

“T thought of that,’’ was the answer, “but there’s no place 
where you could leave the tracks till you get to West Martin- 
ville, beyond where the bridge is out. That is, no place where 
the car could get off, for it’s embankments on both sides; 
we could get off all right, but the midnight freight would run 
into the car if we left it. You see, the crossing coming down 
from Schoolhouse Hill isn’t a grade crossing; we go under the 
tracks.” 

“Tsee. Well, all right.”’. And on they went, dipping down 
again, and turning east a little beyond the railroad. 

After a mile or so they came again to Wood Creek, which 
here runs through a deep ravine, now bank-full, though as 
a rule the water is some ten feet below the level of the road. 
It is narrow, not more than fifteen feet in width, but the 
freshet was savage beyond anything Bob had ever seen. And 
the bridge was gone! 

‘‘Confound it!’’ exclaimed Bob, as he leaped from the car, 
followed by the others, and surveyed the creek. Turning, 
he snapped his orders. 





“Shackleton, take a lantern and go north; see if Merri- 
weather's pasture bridge is still up; not likely, but it’s a chance. 
Cullen, go south and look for Almire’s pasture crossing. 
Hustle! Take care of yourselves; don’t get reckless, but make 
speed.” 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’’ came the response, as Shackleton and 
Cullen, saluting, ran for lanterns, lit them, and set off. Bob 
stood for a moment, considering the flood again, then; 

‘Lindley and Sullivan, take axes and fell and trim a couple 
of these trees along the road; get them six or eight inches 
through, and thirty feet long; better get four. Moran, 
Crookes, Hindley, Carstairs, scatter and get a lot of poles, 
about eight feet long and three or four inches through. Bring 
everything down here. Let’s go!”’ 


WIFTLY the others went about their tasks, diving into 

the woods that lined the road on both sides, while Bob, 
going to the car, sorted out the ropes of various sizes that 
Cullen had brought. 

Presently Cullen and Shackleton returned, reporting both 
bridges out, and Bob set them to helping with the cutting. 
Luckily, the moon had come out, breaking through the thin- 
ning clouds, and, at the full, gave light enough to let the work- 
ers see what they were doing. The ring of axes and the crack- 
ing and snapping of brush sounded faintly through the roar 
of the torrent, and soon— 

““Timber-r-r!’’ followed by the crash of a falling tree 
another—another—a fourth, and in a few minutes Lindley 
and Sullivan called for help to drag the logs down to the road. 

Then for the next half hour the quiet country road was 
a scene of furious activity. Hitching ropes to the logs, the 
scouts tailed on and dragged them down to the brink of the 
ravine, where they stacked them, bringing down also the lighter 
poles. When all was ready the leader explained precisely 
what he meant to do, assigning the various tasks, and a log 
was selected and laid parallel to the stream, pointing north 
from the road. Two stout trees grew on the very margin of 
the creek, the one on the nearer bank a willow, the one op- 
posite a sycamore, and Bob lashed the butt of the log firmly 
to the willow, then summoned Carstairs. 

“Jack,” he said, “throw a running noose in this rope and 
lasso that stub of a limb that sticks out on the sycamore. 
See?’’ And he pointed to a stump some eight feet above the 
ground. 

Obedient, Carstairs, the roping expert of the troop, fung 
his improvised lariat and caught the stub; Bob then pulled 
the rope taut, fastened it about the trunk of the willow, and, 
catching this slender cable, swung himself out over the stream, 
going rapidly hand over hand across. Dr. Selwyn uttered 
a cry of horror and sprang forward to stop him, but Bob was 
out of reach before the older man had fully realized his plan, 
and the doctor could only stand and watch, frightened, shocked 
at the risk, the danger. 

For some moments the little group followed with eager eyes 
as Bob traveled out toward the farther bank; tense and 
breathless they looked, fearing to see him torn from his scanty 
hold, for as his weight came full on the rope it sagged, letting 
his feet and legs drop into the water. 

Tossing, leaping, plunging, the muddy torrent seemed to 
clutch and drag at him, striving to tear him loose, to whirl 
him away to certain death; strong swimmer though he was, 
he could not have lived in that raging flood. Once a heavy 
branch, whirled along, struck his leg with a numbing shock. 
but still he gripped the rope and inched across. 

Overhead, the calm, cold moon stared down on the scene of 
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struggle, of effort; beside the road, the dark trees bent and 
swayed to the rising wind; and on the bank the scouts fol- 
lowed eagerly the progress of their leader on his perilous 
journey. And now he was past the middle, and had started 
along the upward curve; harder going, this, but every inch 
lifted him that much farther from the greedy flood. And soon 
a shout, an involuntary cheer, broke from the little group, as 
Bob, with a final effort, flung himself ashore on solid ground, 
secure and safe. 

For some seconds he stood, panting, then waved his arm. 
Carstairs flung him a rope, the other end of which was 
lashed firmly to the free end of the log; with this Bob went 
a few paces up-stream, taking a turn about another tree. 
The log was then rolled into the water, and, its butt lashed 
to the willow, swung out and down, Bob snubbing it till it 
brought up against the sycamore; the first stringer was in 
place. 

The three remaining logs were quickly passed across in like 
manner, their ends being lashed to the first, but downstream 
from the trees, and a few inches being left between each two. 
Then the scouts flung themselves on the poles, and these were 
laid crosswise of the logs, each pole firmly lashed to the timbers. 

The water boiled and foamed over the rude bridge, tugging 


"at it, heaving it up and down, but despite this the work went 


on; kneeling, lying prone, inching along a bit at a time, the 
scouts carried on; drenched to the skin, half blinded and 
choked by the fiying spray, working often by sense of touch, 
they laid the roadway, till in the end the task was done, and 
they stood aside while Dr. Selwyn started his engine, threw 
low gear in, and cautiously, a foot at a time, crept and crawled 
over the heaving bridge. Across, he stopped the car, the 
scouts climbed in, and they set off up the mountain. 


‘T road was narrow and rutted, full of rocks and chuck- 

holes, and the car bounded, swayed, lurched from side to 
side, but went steadily on, climbing, always climbing. From 
time to time, through openings in the trees that lined the road, 
the boys could see the valley spreading out below them, gray 
and green under the moon, the blue slopes of Lockport Moun- 
tain rising beyond the silvery ribbon of the Taconic. 

On and on, up and up, till presently they reached the fork 
that would take them down once more to the main road. Dr. 
Selwyn backed and swung his car, and they started down, over 
a steeper track than that by which they had climbed. Slip- 
ping, skidding, bouncing, the car coasted down the slope, the 
chains biting into the mud, hurling showers of it up on both 
sides; down and down, till they ran out on the main road, 
turned west for a mile or so, and pulled up at Judson’s. 

‘You'd better not come in,” said the doctor, as he climbed 
out. “If you'll go around back you'll find a big wood-pile, 
and I guess you’re good enough scouts to build a fire, even if 
the wood is wet. Get your clothes dry; keep moving around, 
and look out that you don’t get chilled. Or, if you like, take 
the car and run on over to Payson’s; he’ll take you in and warm 
you up and give you a bite to eat, and I'll come over when 
I get through here. There’s no telling how long I'll be. Only 
see that you keep warm; being wet won’t hurt you so long as 
you don’t get chilled.” And he went on into the house. 

“How about it, fellows?” asked Bob. ‘“‘Do we camp here, 
or go over to Payson’s? I'd say camp here; it’s after eleven, 
and Payson’ll be in bed and asleep long ago; no use waking him 
up, is there?’ 

‘No; I'd say camp here,’ responded Joe Cullen, and the 
others agreed. 

Concluded on page 35) 
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By sunset of the fourth day the rain still continued with unabated force. 
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T IS to be considered that this grim affair began 
with the failure of Jessie to return home; at least. 
the first intimation that Bob Corliss had that 
something had gone badly wrong was the fact that 
the collie did not come from the island with Henry. 
And it was this negro who gave Corliss his views on the 
business. 
‘“‘Something’s on the island, sah; but I don’t know what it is. 
Jessie, she’s lost, too.” 
“She went with you, didn’t she, Henry? 
with you while you were rounding up the yearlings to feed them 
back on the Jackfield bank?” 


Didn't she stay 





The gleaming tusks 


“She gone with me, sah, as you say; and for awhile she stay 
with me. But she seem to strike a trail on one of them far 
banks; and she never did come back. . . . And Jessie’s got 
too much sense to get lost,’ the negro added, with ominous 
import. 

“When you say, Henry, that something’s on the island, 
what do you mean?” Corliss asked bluntly. He was not a 
man to entertain vague or fantastic fears. 

. ‘Three hogs are missing, sah, and two calves are cut up 
pretty bad. The big boar is so crippled he can hardly walk. 
Now Jessie’s done gone, sah. ... Besides, everything over 
there seems scared; everything acts jumpy.” 

“It’s only the middle of March,” the planter said, half to 
himself; “‘ yet a bull alligator might have come out of hiberna- 
tion to do all this. . . . But he would hardly be far out on the 
Jackfield bank. I wonder. . . . What do you think, 
Henry?” 

“T look for track, but I ain’t see none. . Spirits don’t 
leave no tracks, Mas’ Bob,”’ the negro added significantly. 

“‘Nonsense,” said the planter; ‘* who ever heard of a spirit’s 
crippling half the stock on a delta island? Your religion ought 
to teach you better than that, Henry.” 

“A spirit can do anything,” Henry answered; “‘so when I 
don’t know what done something, I say it is a spirit. . . .” 

“Well, Henry, you go ahead with the milking now; I’m going 
across on the island just to take a look around. I want to find 
Jessie, anyhow. Perhaps there'll be something else to find as 
well.” 

“Be careful, Mas’ Bob,” the negro said soberly, admiring the 
planter’s ever-ready courage and determination, but showing 
plainly by his solicitous manner that he was really fearful for 
his safety. ‘‘You better take two guns with vou,” Henry 
concluded 

Corliss laughed aloud; and his hearty merriment made even 
the grave Henry smile. 
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“Guns?” the planter queried,—*‘ don’t you know that a gun 
can’t handle a spirit? No; I'll take a paddle; for I need that 
anyhow to get across the river. I'll leave the guns here, 
Henry. If this spirit that you’re talking about flies across the 
river, you can let drive at him.” 

Both men were smiling as they parted; but the smile soon 
died on Henry’s face. 

“He's gwine into mut 


danger,” the negro 


were ready for their work 


tered: “but nothing couldn’t scare him. . . I like to 
stay working for a man like that,” he added, with some 
irrelevance. 
From March to November, while the crops were growing 
in the plantation fields, Corliss kept all his stock on the 
island, a wild tract of land on the great Santee delta,—a 
savage region grown to gross marshes, exotic quaking beds of 
wampee, whispering acres of duckoats, lotus, and river-reeds. 
Once fertile ricefields, all this vast expanse had reverted to a 
wilderness profounder than the original must have been; for 
there were deep canals, marsh-choked ditches into which one 
might plunge unaware, and the wrecks of banks where tall and 
clean-kept dykes had been. But for all its wildness, it was a 
good summer range. The grim alligator took his toll of the 
younger stock; the wildcat, that tawny brigand of the river- 
swamp, would catch the young pigs; and occasionally one of the 
cattle would be struck by a rattler or a moccasin; but the water 
was always plentiful and fresh, the shade deep and abundant, 
and the grass lush and bounteous. Stock, looking as rough- 
ranged stock always does in the late winter, would return 
from the island in November sleek, healthy, and, though a little 
wild, yet in excellent condition. For many years the negro 
Henry had helped Corliss to carry out this part of the program 
of plantation work; for three years the little collie Jessie had 
also had her part. Now she had disappeared; and her owner 
was going after her 

An hour after his interview with Henry, Corliss stood on 
one of the lonely banks that spanned the island. On all 
sides stretched away the mournful marshes, serenely rustling 
their restless myriad blades. Far to the north, where the 
two branches of the Santee met, loomed, ancient and 
vast, veiled and mysterious, the melancholy swamp country. 
At this Corliss for a few moments gazed with eyes filled with 
speculation. He wondered if anything could have come out of 
that savage, nameless, and desperate region to molest his stock. 
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It was a place that few men had ever penetrated; and 
always there had been rumors of ominous things that 
dwelt deep within the gloomy and mouldering heart of 
that solitary fastness. 

Passing down the bank, Corliss came to a rude pen 
that Henry had built. Here the hogs were called up 
and fed; and this occasional feeding of them prevented their 
turning utterly wild in their lonely situation. In the pen some 
feed was now scattered. It seemed strange that it had not 
been eaten. But huddled in one corner of the pen the planter 
saw a five-year-old Tamworth,—a gentle creature that he had 
fed from his hand over on the plantation. It appeared un- 
able to rise, and when Corliss went to it, it made no attempt 
The man saw two grisly gashes in the poor animal’s 

side, low down. Either one was fatal. . . . 
Here, evidently, was some of the grim work 
of the mysterious stranger. 





to move. 





In the pen were the signs of a bitter struggle: but the ground 
was so torn up that Corliss could not clearly distinguish any 
tracks. 

‘An alligator surely wouldn’t come into a pen after a hog,” 
he said to himself,—‘‘and he wouldn’t leave his kill, if he did. 

. . Some of the hunters from up the river were telling me 
that a black bear will occasionally kill a hog wantonly though 
the carcase is usually carried away. A bear comes to 
the island here now and then, but somehow, I think this thing 
is worse than a bear. It’s some sort of a thing that I haven’t 
encountered so far in my life. Perhaps Henry was right, after 
all.” 

Corliss, standing silently by the pen, tried to decide what 
was his best move under the circumstances, and considering 
the fact that only an hour of daylight remained to him. 

“Some brute,’ he muttered, “has been at work here. 
There’s a killer abroad on the island. Since it can’t be human, 
it must be animal. What can it be?” 

As if in answer to his question, a pitiful whine came from be- 
neath a huge cypress standing a short distance down the bank. 

* Jessie!” exclaimed the planter. ‘‘She’s hurt, or she would 
come to me. ... I’ve found her anyhow,” he added as he 
began to run toward the cypress. 

Among the rotting beds of reeds that matted the ground 
under the ancient tree he came to the lost collie. Helpless she 
lay. Round and round she had been turning; but Corliss 
saw that she was terribly injured. Long streaks and blotches 
of scarlet stained her snowy coat. Toward her master, un- 
utterable love and rejoicing in her great eyes, she tried to 
draw herself. She moved perhaps an inch. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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| THE HEROES OF TO-DAY | 


SCOUT AIDS SCOUT IN SAVING GIRL 











Billy Mizelle and Earl Wallis, both of 
Troop No. 1, College Park, Georgia, saved 
a girl’s life under difficult and hazardous 
circumstances and thereby each won the 
Gold Medal for Heroism. 


Margaret Martin fell into the water 
when her boat overturned and Wallis, 
fully clothed, swam to her. Mizelle set 
out from shore as he saw the difficulty 
that Wallis was having because of being 
impeded by his clothing. Together Miz- 
elle and Wallis brought little Miss Martin 
in and so saved her life, 
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You Robinson Crusoes—A Remington 
Scout Knife Is Your “Man Friday” 


VERY fellow has a little of the Rob- 
inson Crusoe in him—on his own— 
out in the open. 


And the first thing he needs is a Man’s 
Knife. 


Now, by George, he has it, the Rem- 
ington “Official Knife — Boy Scouts of 
America.” 


Watch the boy and knife in action. He 
uses it a dozen times a day—opening cans 
and bottles, cutting wood, tightening a 
screw, punching holes in leather, doing jobs 
on K.P. The “Man Friday” to the mod- 
ern camping Crusoe. 
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And in recreation hours—what will bring more 
sport to camp life than a 4 
Remington Rifle : 


There’s target practice to qualify for a Merit Badge 
for marksmanship and develop the life-long satis- 
faction of being a good marksman. 

Or, perhaps, picking off a crow or a hawk ora 
rat—one of the pests that destroy food and prey 
on useful animals and birds. 

Remington’s contribution to America’s outdoor 
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it for 108 years, better and better, every year. 
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HEN the Hon- 
orable Joseph 
T. Presley of 
Junction City 
was elected to Congress, it was 
hardly a matter for rejoicing 
by the local scout troop; for it 
meant that that good scout, 
J.T. Junior, was going to 
Washington. It soon turned 
out, however, that the loss 
was not total, as Scribe 
Clark, better known as 
“Skeets,” began getting let- 
lers from the former member 
of the band, who long since 
had imparted to the troop a 
part of his passion for scien- 
tific study, telling of scientific 
wonders in and around the 
Capital. While perhaps 
secretly a bit envious of the 
lucky Congressman’s son, 
the scouts determined that 
they would not be outdone by 
him, and began to show him 
that some of the paths of 
science may lead right up 
to the door of the old shack 
which served as Junction 
City troop headquarters. 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Scribe Robert Clark, 
Scout Troop No. 1, 
Junction City, IIl. 
Dear “Skeets”: 
You, and “Red,” and “Marblehead” and all the rest of the 


troop ought to be with me in Washington. We could sure have * 


a big time. Since we got here last month, I have been taking 
in the sights, and there certainly is a lot to see that you don’t 
hear much about at home. 

Some people from our District wanted to see the U. S. 
Naval Observatory; so father got tickets for them and gave me 
one. I guess the astronomers wouldn’t get any chance to do 
any work watching stars, if they let anybody in anytime; so 
you have to have a ticket and there is just one night a week 
when you can get in to take a peep through the big telescopes. 

Last Thursday was the night. The Observatory is way out 
on a hill on the edge of town. There are a lot of big white 
buildings, some like barns and others with domes on their roofs 
which look sort of like halves of big baseballs. The building 
with the biggest dome had the most interesting telescope. 
You go, into a circular room and right in the middle is the stand 
on which the telescope is swung. It is 26 inches across and 30 
feet long. But the eyepiece was so far up I couldn’t see how 
anybody was ever going to see through it. 

But just then the whole floor of the room began to rise like 
a freight elevator, until we were twelve feet higher than 
before. But when the astronomer had turned the telescope 
toward the part.of the sky he wanted to look at, the slit-like 
opening in the dome through which the telescope had to be 
pointed, was on the other side. He just pulled a rope, and the 
whole dome, which is made of steel and weighs thousands of 
pounds, moved 
around until the 
opening was in the 
right place. The 
dome turns on ball- 
bearing wheels. 

But what we saw 
through the telescope 
was a whole lot more 
interesting than the 
telescope itself. We 
looked at the Moon, 
and I bet I saw things 
on it that you scouts 
didn’t know 
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were 





there at all. You remember Uncle Ned used to try and kid us 
by telling us that the Moon was made of greencheese. We knew 
better than that, of course, but, say, the fellow that started 
that must have seen the Moon through a big telescope, for it 
has a lot of places on it which remind you of the holes in Swiss 
cheese, only the places are not holes, but round saucer-like 
hollows with rough edges that give it a kind of mouse-eaten 
look. The astronomer said that they were craters, not much 
like the craters of volcanoes here on earth, because they are 
so much larger and more shallow. One that he pointed out, he 
said, was one hundred and fifty miles across, others were fifty, 
sixty and more miles across. 

Anything a quarter mile wide would look like a pin-prick 
even with the most powerful telescope, and a crater three or four 
miles across would look like a small deep pit, but it did give a 
kind of creepy feeling to know that I was seeing big mountains 
and plains on the Moon when it is 240,000 miles away from 
the earth, or so far off that a train running sixty miles an 
hour would take over five months to get there. 

Some of the mountains are even steeper than some of the 
steepest mountains on earth, and the craters of the Moon are 
not only much wider than the craters of our volcanoes, but 
instead of being on the top of mountains like Vesuvius they 
are saucer-like depressions, which lie a mile or so below the 
surface. 

Anybody walking up the outside of these craters might find 
comparatively easy going up the gradual slope, but on the 
brink he would look down precipitous mountain sides into the 
crater bottom hundreds of feet below. There are more than 
30,000 of these craters on the face of the Moon, and besides 
these there are mountains which rise as high as or even higher 
than Mt. McKinley in Alaska, the highest mountain in Amer- 
ica, although the Moon has just one forty-ninth the volume of 
the earth. 

The astronomer figured I 
which is pretty nearly right. 


weighed about 92 pounds, 
On the Moon he said I would 
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What Is It Like ¢ 


Letters of “J. T.” and “ Skeets’ sent 
in which they throw sce lig 


weigh just about fifteen pounds, as the pull of 
gravity of the Moon is just one-sixth what it is on earth. 
In playing ball on the Moon, he said, the diamond would 
have to be six times as large as it is on earth or else 
everybody would knock home-runs, because the ball 
would go six times as far when you hit it with the same 
force as on earth. It wouldn’t hit the fielder’s glove 
any harder, however, and the fielder himself would be 
able to get over the ground quicker as he would be six 
times as light on his feet. But if people on the Moon 
grew in proportion to the mountains, instead of people 
being from three to six feet tall they would be from 
eighteen to thirty-six feet tall. 

I asked him if there were really any people on the 
Moon and he just laughed and said if there were, they 
certainly must have a miserable time of it, as there is 
no air for them to breathe, and the nights there last 
for fourteen of our days and are much colder than 
anything at the North Pole or anywhere else on earth, 
and then without any dawn day breaks suddenly and 
the sun beats down and makes it twice as hot as it gets 
here in Summer. 

The reason for this great difference between day and 
night, he said, was that there is no air, or clouds there 
to hold the heat like a blanket. The particles in our air 
scatter the light, too, and make our dawn and twilight. 
But since there isn’t any air on the Moon there isn’t 
any dawn or twilight there. 

If the Junction City scout troop had a big tele- 
scope or could come to Washington, I guess they 
might find out some of these sort of things too. Let 
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The above photographs were taken with a Hooker Telescope at the Mt. Wilson observatory. 





On The 


ets sent through Science Service, 
v sie light on the Moon 


me hear all about how things are going at the 
Shack, and how they would like to take a trip 
to the Moon like I did. 

Your old scout friend, 


k= 


Junction City, IIl. 
Mr. J. T. Peedey, jz, 
clo Hon. Joseph T. Presley, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear J. T.: 

I was certainly glad to get your letter telling 
all about your visit to the Naval Observatory, and 
I read what you said about the Moon to the troop 
down at the old shack. ‘Marblehead’ said he 
didn’t believe any old astronomer could just 
squint through a telescope and tell that there is 
no air on the Moon, or that there are mountains 
there. He said he guessed you were just bragging 
about your trip and thought we fellows back 
home would believe anything. 

Jack Mason said; “Shucks! it doesn’t take any 
big telescope to tell that there is no air on the 
Moon or that there are mountains there either.” 
He said his father woke him up one night last 
January and they watched a big bright star as the 
Moon passed between it and the earth. The star 
seemed to go right up to the edge of the Moon just 
as bright as ever, and then vanished suddenly. 
His father told him that if there was any air on 
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Moon? 


the Moon, the star would have gotten sort of dim as it reached 
the edge of the Moon. 

We talked till nearly supper about how things must be 
on the Moon without air. We figured that that ball game you 
wrote about would be awful funny. It would be like two teams 
of deaf and dumb boys playing and the umpire would have to 
make signs, because air carries sound to our ears. You couldn’t 
sit at home on the Moon and listen to the score by radio either, 
for without any sound there would be nothing to hear. 

Red said he guessed we could have an observatory right 
here in the shack, so we decided to come back at night and 
see what we could see on the Moon. When we got back, Jack 
Mason, who was to bring his mother’s opera glasses, hadn’t 
shown up. I found an old piece of pipe and Red rolled up a 
piece of paper to make a long tube so as to keep our eyes from 
wandering around. Looking at the Moon through these tubes 
we could see a lot clearer. It was a new Moon and along the 
edge where the light strikes we could see that there were 
rough places on uc Moon and Marblehead said he guessed 
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always turned toward the 
earth has been better map- 
ped than the surface of the 
earth itself. He is going to 
borrow a good field glass 
for us that magnifies about 
ten times and we are going 
to find out about the geo- 
graphy of the Moon and see 
if we can locate some of the 
biggest of those craters 
and things you saw through 
the telescope at Washing- 
ton. 

Even through Jack’s 
opera-glass you can see that 
the ‘“Man-in-the-Moon”’ 
looks more like a map than 
a face. The dark parts are 
mostly big plains which 
people used to think were 
seas, but now they know 
there isn’t any water on 
the Moon, so they can’t 
be seas. Of course, we 
couldn’t see them as well 
as you did in the big tele- 
scope, but by watching it 
through the field glass as it 
changes all through the 
month and comparing what 
we see with the photo- 
graphs we will soon know 
a lot more than anybody 
who just takes one look 
through a big telescope. 
We are also going to learn 
the names of some of those 
big craters and how to find them on the Moon. 

The scoutmaster showed us how when you drop anything it 
falls to the ground because the earth pulls it, and he said the 
Sun, Moon, and stars pull things the same way the earth does. 
The Moon, being so much nearer than the Sun or other stars, 
pulls the earth hardest. Its pull causes the tides in our oceans 
and the earth’s pull has slowed down the Moon so that it does 
not turn around so quickly as the earth does. It just turns 
around once while it is going around the earth. 

I asked him about the height of the mountains or peaks and 
about the depth of the craters on the Moon’s surface. He 
said it was hard to say exactly, because there was no fixed 
sea-level on the Moon from which the elevations could be 
measured. The only way to determine the height of a moun- 
tain on the Moon, is to measure how far it projects above the 
plain or crater surrounding it. Measurements of this kind 
have been made and show the mountains or peaks to run any- 
where from 3,000 to 20,000 feet +t high, rhe e highest was about 
mp6 et, Oe 
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you must have been rigit bout seeing those craters and 
mountains after all. 

It was a new Moon and what «. 
the Old Moon’s Arms”; that is you. ‘1d make out the 
darker part of the Moon. I asked x. Bartlett, o 
scoutmaster, about why we could see the darker part 
Sun was not shining on. He says it is becau. ® when t” 
is new to us, the earth is full to the Moon. T 
reflected from the earth to the Moon lights up th 
the Moon with earth-shine just the way the dark 
earth is lighted up at full Moon by moonlight, and ® 
shine on the dark side of the Moon is so bright we c 

But you can’t learn all about the Moon with just o 
at it, and we are going to watch it every clear night a 
how it changes. Jack’s father has a lot of pictures take 
big observatory out in California with the biggest tele 
in the whole world. He says the side of the Moon whi 
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The 


Old Seoul 
Says: 


““A Crack Shot Always 
Keeps In Shootin’ Trim’’ 
“Seems to Me,” said the Old Scout one 
day, as he reached for his old squirrel rifle 
and began to finger its trigger lovingly, 
“that there ain’t no better test of the stuff 
a boy’s got in his backbone than the way 
he goes about this shootin’ game. 
““When I see a boy start in with his Daisy 
and he tells me he’s goin’ to make a bang- 
up marksman out of hisself, I don’t say 
much, but I do a heap o’ thinkin’. 
‘*Then when I see he’s practisin’ faithfully 
every day, I know he’s going to get some- 
wheres, sure’s you’re alive. It’s the feller 
that sticks to what he starts out to do, 
whether it’s shootin’ or anything else, that 
wins in this game of life. 
“Now you boys with Daisy Air Rifles. 
Don’t sit around waitin’ for spring. Keep 
up your practisin’. Rig up a target in the 
barn or the cellar, and put in a little while 
every day. There’s not only fun for you, 
but a mighty useful trainin’. 
“And if you haven’t got your Daisy yet, jest 
take a word of advice from an old feller. 
Get your Daisy now, and get the hang of it 
before spring comes. Then when warm 
weather comes and all the other boys are out 
shootin’, you’ll be ready, too. And you 
won’t have to apologize for your gun, or the 
way you shoot with it, either. There ain’t 
no better gun made for boys than that good, 
old business-like Daisy.” 
Different Daisy Models range in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00 and in size to suit the younger as 
as the older boys. Ask any hardware or 


sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 














"Puzzlecraft? 





Attention, Scouts! Here is a new depart- 
ment, which will test your skill to the utmost. 
But it will be a jolly test, for no fewer than five 
cash prizes will be offered every month; prizes 
for the best sets of answers and prizes for the 
best original puzzles. 


Class I 
Many scouts will send in answers to the fol- 
lowing puzzles. The sender of the best set of 
answers mailed on or before February 20 will 
receive a prize of two dollars; the sender of the 
next best set will receive a prize of one dollar. 


Class II 

To scouts who can make original puzzles, 
three prizes are offered: 

$3 for the best puzzle sent in before Febru- 
ary 20. 

$2 for the second best. 

$1 for the next best. 

Iffa scout wins a prize in Class 1, he will not 
be eligible for a second prize in Class 1 for the 
six months following, though he may (if he 
can!) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “the other way 
around.” If a scout wins a prize for puzzle 
making, he will not be eligible for a second 
prize in Class 2 for six months following, though 
he may, perhaps, win a prize for answering 
puzzles the month following. 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care Boys’ 
Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. A 
free field for all! Who are the five lucky scouts 
for February? 


Diamonds Connected by a Square 


*_* & & 
* *# &# & & 
**# & & & 
ee he & & 
* * & & & 


I. Upper, left-hand diamond: 1. In brace. 
2. A common animal. 3. A masculine name. 
4. Anumber. 5. In brace. 

II. Lower, left-hand diamond: 1. In brace. 
2. Before. 3. Fearless. 4. A character in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 5. In brace. 

III. Central square: 1. To censure. 2. A 
fruit. 3. A catkin. 4. The French word for 
“world.” 5. To penetrate. 

IV. Upper, right-hand diamond: 1. In 
brace. 2. Skill. 3. Mistake. 4. A heavy 
weight. 5. In brace. 

V. Lower, right-hand diamond: 1. In brace. 
2. To study. 3. A wanderer. 4. To snare. 
5. In brace. 


Endless Chain 

To solve this puzzle, take the last two letters 
of the first word described to make the first 
two letters of the second word, and soon. The 
last two letters of the nineteenth word will be 
the first two letters of the first word. The words 
are of equal length. 

1. To go in. 2. Blunder. 3. A mountain 
nymph. 4. To worship with profound rever- 
ence. 5. A fortification built to present an 
angle toward the enemy. 6. Wrath. 7. To eat 
into or away. 8. To dig. 9. Malice. 10. The 
last letter of the Greek alphabet. 11. A street 
urchin. 12. A bay. 13. Moral. 14. The fluid 
supposed to circulate in the veins of the gods. 
15. A musical instrument. 16. A corner. 
17. To abandon. 18. Astanza. 19. A number. 

Diagonal Puzzle 
i hy ons wes 

x ° 

x 
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Reading across: 1. An insane person. 
2. A convenient little machine for locomotion. 
3. To solace. 4. A gas fixture or lamp holder 
projecting from the face of a wall. 5. A precious 
stone. 6. A slender rod or pin on which any- 
thing tu ns. 7. A portable light. 

When these words have been rightly guessed. 
the diagonals, from 1 to 2, will spell an honored 
name that is often heard nowadays. 








A County Puzzle 

A certain State contains sixty-two counties. 
Fifteen of the counties are named after famous 
persons. What is the State and what are the 
counties? 

1. The “Father of His Country.” 

2. The builder of the Clermont. 

3. A Secretary of the Treasury who was 
killed in a duel. 

4. The general who commanded at Eutaw 
Springs in 1781. 

5. The fourth President of the United States. 

6. The English general who captured 
Charleston in 1780. 

7. The man who drafted the Declaration of 
Independence. 

8. The surname of “Mad Anthony.” 

9. The foreign general who reorganized, im- 
proved’ and drilled the American army in 
1778. 

1o. A Connecticut 
served in two wars. 

11. The American statesman who wrote 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

12. A sturdy American general who was 
fatally wounded at Oriskany. 

13. A Revolutionary general who com- 
manded the forces against Burgoyne in 1777, 
until superseded by Gates. 

14. The President who proclaimed a certain 
famous “doctrine.” 

15. The general who gained the victory at 
Butt’s Hill. 

16. The name of two Revolutionary battles 
fought in 1777. 

17. A very famous cataract. 

18. Two counties named after large lakes. 

1y. A certain western State. 

20. A small State settled by Swedes under 
Peter Minuit in 1638. 


farmer-general who 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the middle row of 
letters will spell a personage who is popular 
in February. 

Reading across: 1. One who works with 
stone or brick. 2. A staff used by the leader of 
a band. 3. The mallet of a presiding officer. 
4. To entreat. 5. A punctuation mark. 
6. Swift in motion. 7. A giver. 8. A curious 
pole often seen in Alaska, indicating a family 
or clan. 9. Constructed. 10. Imagination. 
11. The richest part of milk. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper square: 1. To possess. 2. Surface. 
3. To change direction. 4. Parts of the 


head. 

TI Left-hand square: 1. Identical. 2. 
Among. 3. Certain rodents. 4. A biblical 
garden. 


III. Right-hand square: 1. To pass over 
lightly or carelessly. 2. An easy, running gait, 
taken by a horse. 3. On. 4. Tear. 

IV. Lower square: 1. Close at hand. 2. A 
sea eagle. 3. A feminine name. 4. Twenty 
quires of paper. 

Charade 
My first your tablecloth contains; 
My last is on your head. 
My whole, a dreadful beverage 
A wise man drank, it is said. 
And yet (a word twixt you and me) 
The answer only names a tree. 


Concealed Word-square 
(One four-letter word is concealed in each 
line. When written one below another, they 
will form a word-square; that is, the words will 
read the same both up and down and across.) 


When Josh and Jacob go to school, 
*They are assured a walk that’s cool; 

Wheu June arrives, they’re feeling prime, 
And glad are-they it’s summer time. 
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With the skill of an Indian | 


N°? ONE has ever surpassed the 

red man in building graceful 
canoes. “Old Town” master builders 
have kept the original Indian lines, 
but have made a stronger craft. 

It’s easy to paddle an “Old Town 
Canoe” skillfully. “Old Towns” re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of 
the blade. And “Old Town Canoes” 
are low in price. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beau- 
tifully illustrated. It shows 
all models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy to-day. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CQO, 
492 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Make refreshments right in your meeting 
room with this handy Sterno Stove. Use it 
for heating your radio soldering iron. Cooks 
anything just like a regular kitchen range— 
candy, cakes, makes coffee, soup, thou- 
sand of uses. Great fun. 


Send this Ad and 25c to Sterno Corp., 

East 37th St., N.Y.C., Dept. 73, and ‘we> 

will send complete stove prepaid. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or money back. 


Sterno Coes : 
PORTFOLIO : 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 
SCOUT PICTURES 


A limited edition of Norman Rock-|| 
well’s Famous Scout Paintings, four 
in number, has been published and these | | 
splendid interpretations of the true scout 
spirit are now ready for sale. They are} ~ 
reproduced in the artist’s original colors | | 
and make a Very Acceptable Decora- 
tion for a scout troop meeting room, & 
boy’s den, or any other place where scout 
inspiration is desired. 

This portfolio of Rockwell’s famous scout 
paintings will be sent to any address in the 
United States on receipt of 25c. Send 
check, money order, coin or Post Office 
stamps. Order promptly. Supply is limited. 
sors Lrt ©. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find 25¢ for which mail to the 
address below, portfolio of Norman Rockwell’s scout 
pictures. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





5 ongs and Stunts 


For the Campfire and Clubroom 


Sit around, boys! This is Camp Fire Column. Got any stunts? Sure you have. Fine! Trot 
them out and let us see them perform! Come on, everybody! This month and perhaps for the 
next couple of months we will put on the show, but after that we expect every reader who sits 
around this Camp Fire Column to contribute something in the way of a song or a stunt. There 
isn’t much fun in just sitting around and watching the fire burn. Besides—we will pay from $1.00 
to $5.00, based on relative merit, for any song or stunt accepted by the editors and published here. 

Now, fellows, expand your lungs and loosen up your singing apparatus. 

All together, ‘HONK HONK!” Now we're off! 
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o old Massarum he baught a Forse, = Bagid a fener 
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birds 72 @ wilderness, Wey 


Birds in the Wilderness 
VERSE 2: 
My old massarum he got a kickerum, 
He got a kickerum, he got a kickerum, 
My old massarum he got a kickerum, 
Way down Alabama. 


Chorus— 
Here we sit like birds in the wilderness, etc. 
VERSE 3: 
My old massarum he fell sickerum, etc. 


Mock Thought-Reading 


A very amusing mock demonstration of 
thought-reading can be given by a couple of 
boys, one disguised as a “professor” and the 
other as a “medium.” The professor comes on 
and says that he has wonderful powers of con- 
veying his thoughts to his medium without any 
secret apparatus such as looking glasses, radio, 
and such-like. He then sets the medium in 
position and pretends to mesmerize him, and 
concludes by blindfolding one eye. The follow- 
ing dialogue explains how the thing works: 


PROFESSOR—‘ Now, Zozo, how many apples 
have I got in my hand? If you guess them 
right you can have them BOTH.” 

MeEpium—‘ Two.” 

PROFESSOR—“ What is this little thing in my 
hand?” (Rings a bell, or blows a whistle, ctc.) 

Meprum—“ A bell.’’ 

PRoFEssoR—“ Which foot am I standing 
on?” 

MeEpiumM—“* Right foot.” 

PROFEsSOR—“‘ No, no, try again.” 

Mepium—“‘ Left foot.” 

PROFESSOR—“‘Quite right—isn’t he mar- 
velous? Now, I have something round my 
finger—what is it?” 

MEpium—“ Dirt.” 

PRoFESSOR—“‘ Certainly not—try again.” 

Meprum—“ A ring.” 

PRoFEssoR—‘‘Isn’t he marvelous—I knew 
you would like him. What have I here?” 
(Holding up a comb) “Comb on, now, comb on.” 


, Wy old Massarum he bughl-a horserun 








Way we si like birds 772 2 





A-la--4a-ma 


VERSE 4: 
My old massarum sent for the doctorum, etc. 


VERSE 5: 
The old doctorum couldn’t effect a cureum, etc. 


VERSE 6: 

My old massarum he fell deaderum, etc. 
YELL: (after each chorus) 

OOja, Ooja, Oojahjay! 
Meprum—“‘ Let me think—a comb!” 
ProFEssor—“ And what is this?” (Fans 

medium from a distance) 

Meprum—‘“A fan.” 

PROFESSOR (writing on the blackboard the 
Jigure 5)—‘“‘ Now what is this number, Zozo?” 
(Hits Zozo over the head with a soft leather sole 
Jive times) 

Meprum—“ Five.” 

Professor then writes the figures 4, 3, 2, 1, 
and picks up a big mallet, at the same time rolling 
up his sleeves. Zozo starts to rush off but is 
dragged back with great difficulty. 

PROFESSOR (pointing to figure g)—‘‘ What is 
that?” 

No answer at first. 

Then the Professor begins to make a golf swing 
and calls to Zozo. 

PRoFEssOR—‘‘ Caddie, tell those people to 
look out.” 

Meprum—“ Fore!” 

Professor then points to the figure 1, and 
Sneeres Once. 

PRroFEssoR—“ What figure is this, Zozo?”’ 

Mepium—“ Seven.” 

PROFEsSSOR—“‘ No, no; try again.” 

Meptum—-“‘Seven.” 

ProFrEessor—‘ No, no, no; have another 
try.” 

MeEpium—“ Seven.” 

PROFESSOR (altering the one into 7 by putting 
a stroke across the top)—‘‘ All right, all right, 
have it your own way.” 

This can be carried on, with a little ingenuity 
as long as desired and causes a lot of fun. 
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By Field and Flood i 


(Concluded from page 29) 

















So a fire was built in an open field a few 
hundred feet from the farmhouse; a big, 
roaring fire, that warmed and dried the 
scouts’ wet clothing. Food was eaten, games 
were played, and by and by some of the 
boys got into the car, curled up, and went 
to sleep. Carter, Cullen, and Lindley, how- 
ever, remained awake and watching, till just 
as the eastern sky was paling to the dawn, 
Dr. Selwyn, drawn and haggard, but cheer- 
ful, came out. The three sprang up from the 
sticks on which they had been sitting, and Bob 
asked, eagerly: 

“How is she, Doctor?” 


1924 


“She'll live,” was the answer. ‘Thanks to 
you chaps. It was touch and go for a while; 
morning would have been too late, but she'll 
be all right now.” ; 

“That’s fine!” was the hearty chorus 
“That’s fine!” ; 

“Worth working for, isn’t it, fellows?” asked 
Bob, and the others answered: 

“You bet!” 

“You boys can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you’ve saved a life to-night, just 
as surely as anyone who ever pulled a drowning 
man ashore; I’d never have got here in the 
world if it hadn’t been for you.” 
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“IT want a Columbia” 


OME fellows think any dry cell will do. 
When you buy, ask for Columbia by name. 
Your Columbias will be going strong after other 
batteries are dead. Columbias give you more 
battery life for your money. Plenty of pep. 
Always fresh, because they 


They last longer. 
sell so fast. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, 
hardware and auto accessory shops, marine 
implement dealers, garages, 


supply dealers, 
general stores. 


Insist upon Columbia—Fahne- 


stock Spring Clip Binding Posts on Columbia 
Ignitor at no extra cost, 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


San Francisco 


New York 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


atteries 








—the steel case 
battery defies water 
and weather. 
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te er > — SS ~~ S| ; Rules for Photographic Contest 
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HOW TO KEEP WARM IN WINTER 
Scout Walter Otteson, Starbuck, Minn. 

















NAVAJO ; Pind A weal) WHO’S WHO IN THE TREE TOP 
Allen C. Browne, Grand Junction, Colo. + ‘ Scout Ex. E. W. Stimble, Brainerd, Minn. 
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FLAMINGO—Daniel Frieberg, St. Paul, Minn. 














A DEAD BEAT , e? oes i See WINTER’S HERE 
. : : 4 James Foval, Sanborn, Iowa 


Geo. Berry, Leominster, Mass. 





STEADY, PLEASE! THE TWINS 
Hugh O’Donnell, Seattle, Wash. “SHOOT THE PEANUTS!’’—Edwin C. Rounds, Mt. Morrison, Colo. Scout Frank B. Lee, Seattle, Wash. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The 
of Boys 


ECENT requests for letters are as follows: 

from a Scoutmaster of Belgian Scouts in 
the Belgian Congo, who wishes to correspond 
in French or English with Scoutmasters or 
older scouts; from a sixteen-year-old boy in 
Ecuador, not a scout but interested in Scout- 
ing, who writes in Spanish; from a scout official 
in Palestine, who wishes several correspondents 
among older boys; from a Scoutmaster in 
India, who wishes to be in touch with an 
American Scoutmaster or older scout; from 
a Patrol Leader in Holland who, on behalf of 
his Otter Patrol, asks to be put in touch with 
a patrol of American Scouts; from two German 
Scoutmasters, aged 18 and 20, who wish to 
become acquainted with two American scouts; 
from a student in India, who is interested in 
painting and music and wishes several corre- 
spondents, particularly one in New York City; 
several from South Africa, from boys of various 
ages; and from a German writing English, who 
wishes to communicate with older scouts in this 
country. 


PERHAPS some of our members may wish 
to accept the offer of this New Zealander: 
I would like to correspond with an American 
Boy Scout, so I thought I would write to you 
and ask.if you could put me in touch with 
a boy about 16 or 17 years of age, who would 
like to know about New Zealand and about our 
Scouts. I’m quite sure some boy would like 
to write and tell me about the United States. 
I have been a Boy Scout for about six years, 
but just recently I had to resign as I had left 
college and my work and evening school occu- 
pied most of my time. But all the same I find 
time sometimes to slip along to our hall and 
help the younger boys on in their Scouting. 
In Wellington we have about seven hundred 
scouts, so you see we have a fair number for the 
size of the population, for though Wellington 
is the capital city the population is only about 
go,ocoo people. If you know more than one 
boy who would like to write, get them to write. 
I am sure J could tell them something inter- 
esting. 


WE HAVE a clipping from The Tribune of 

Geneva, which contains a most interest- 
ing account of the meeting between the scouts 
of that city and the Indian Chief Deskaheh, 
who is the head of the Six Nations of the Grand 
River Land in Canada. The Chief was in 
Geneva to attend a meeting of the League 
of Nations and present to it certain grievances 
of the Canadian Indians. During his stay 
there the scouts arranged an entertainment in 
his honor. Probably this was the first oppor- 
tunity of these Swiss Scouts to see an Indian, 
and they showed vivid interest in what he had 
to tell them of Indian customs and religion. 
Two hundred scouts attended the ceremony, 
which was held in the grounds of a private 
home around a real council fire. The Chief 
wore his buckskins and feathers. During his 
stay in London the Chief was entertained by a 
troop of scouts at Hempstead. 


THE Secretary-General of the Boy Scouts 

of Belgium writes us that The Scout, the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of Bel- 
gium, wishes to obtain foreign correspondents 
who will send accounts of the work in their or- 
ganizations to the paper. If any of our members 
are interested to do this, they may send us to be 
forwarded to the Secretary-General letters in 
which they set forth their qualifications. 


A LETTER sent recently to the “Why-I- 
_ Subscribed Contest”’ contains a paragraph 
which we print below as it will be of interest 
to members of the World Brotherhood. Un- 
fortunately the writer did not receive the prize. 
“T soon found that the World Brotherhood 
of Boys offered me a great opportunity. I 
took advantage of this and was soon in touch 
with a boy in France. At the present time I 
am writing to boys in nearly every large 
country in the world. I would not take one 
thousand dollars for the invaluable friendships 
that the W orld Brotherhood has given to me. 
I have received many little gifts that I value 
greatly from boys I am writing to. Iexchange 
coins and stamps with my foreign friends, and I 
learn a great deal about their countries from 
the letters they write. In fact, if it was not 
for the Boys’ LiFe, one of the most interest- 
ing and enlight- 
ening features 
ot my educa- 
tion would 
ave been 
denied me.”’ 


1924 








World Brotherhood 


Edited by E. O’Connor) 


NEWSPAPER sent us from Nicaragua | 
contains an account of the Nicaraguan | 


Independence Day Celebration on the 14th 


and 15th of September. The association of | 
Boy Scouts, under the leadership of Mr. J. A. | 


Harrison, had an important part in the cere- 
monies. 


THE following message from M. Corbisier, 

Chief Scout of Belgium, addressed to the 
Chief Scout Executive, Mr. West, will surely 
be of interest to members of the World Brother- 
hood: 


“We were very glad to receive your friendly 
message of last August 2nd (to which I regret 
not having been able to reply sooner), in 
which you inform us of the gracious thoughts 
which the members of the National Council 
of your distinguished association so kindly 
passed in their Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
in honor of the Boy Scouts of Belgium and 
their leaders. These sentiments touch us 
profoundly, and on behalf of all I express our 
gratitude. 

“T take this opportunity, my dear Colleague, 
to repeat to all our brother scouts in the 
United States and to the whole American 
nation, that never will the youth of Belgium 
forget the generous feeling that the noble 
American people had for all of little Bel- 
gium during the cruel days of the terrible 
war. It is to you, dear Americans, that we 
owe in great measure, im very, very great 
measure, the life of this youth, the hope of 
our native country, of our race that the 
enemy wished to see disappear forever. It 
lives still, thank God! It is arising; it is 
working with courage throughout all the 
domains, art, science, industry, commerce, 
etc., to make return to Belgium, its mother, 
the splendor and the beauty of before 1914. 
It believes confidently, also, in the promise 
of the great Allies. 

“For these millions of children that you have 
saved; for the blood that your brave soldiers 
so generously poured out for our liberty; for 
the sympathy that all the American people 
continue to manifest toward our dear country; 
for your warm friendship, dear brother scouts, 
in the name of the Baden Powell Belgium 
Boy Scouts, in the name of the youth of Bel- 
gium, I thank you. Thank you with all our 
hearts.” 


Write your return address small in the upper 
left-hand corner or on the back of the en- 
velope. Leave the body of the envelope clean 
so that we may put on the boy’s address. At 
the bottom of the envelope you may write the 
name of the state or country to which you 
want the letter to go. Put on enough postage to 
take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can 
write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are es- 
pecially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose letter and slip in another envelope and 
mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 

Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it, he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to him, 
not through this office. 


IF YOU are a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
anyone mentioned in these columns, or with 
any other member, send a letter for him writ 
ten in accordance with these rules: : 
Write the best 
. letter you can to 
an unknown boy. 
Put it in an 
we. envelope, but do 





not seal tt. 





Conquering a jungle 
to lant Nicer trees 


T was a big job to clear the jungles on the island of 

Sumatra and a bigger job still to establish there the 
largest rubber plantation in the world. 

Yet this was what some far-sighted American men did 
about twelve years ago—and now, as signs of American 
influence, there are comfortable houses for the laborers, 
schools for their children, and even a big hospital—all 
parts of the plantation organization. 

On this plantation and on others in the Far East owned 
by the United States Rubber Company the science of 
growing rubber trees has reached its highest development. 
Some of the world’s most famous scientists are to be found 
in these American “colonies.”’ 

Through experiment they are bringing to light the 
secrets of the rubber tree, so that the finest rubber the 
world has ever seen is being produced there today. 

This is the rubber that goes into Keds. It makes a sole 
unequalled for its long wearing qualities—tough and 
strong, yet extra springy. It is one of the chief reasons 
why Keds are the choice of leading athletes who demand the 
utmost in speed and foot protection. 

It explains why Keds are the standard by which all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are judged. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. But 
no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every pair gives 
you the highest possible value at the price. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Remember—Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. While there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds, no other shoe can give you 
Keds service. If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
are not real Keds. 

Our 1924 Hand-Book for Boys contains rules for basketball and 


handball as well as interesting information on radio, camping, etc. 
Sent free if you address Dept. M-10, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





One of the most popular Keds models. Lace-to-toe 


pattern gives snug fit. Desi after careful study 
and measuring of athletes’ feet. 








































































TED GARRISON, trudging along the 
sandy bank of the river, there came a sudden 
alarming sound. Perhaps to another boy 
there would have been nothing very alarming 

in it—it was merely the snapping of a twig in the nearest willow 
thicket. But Ted had had in the background of his mind all 
afternoon the thought of Chub Trubey and the “South Side 
Gang,” and this noise suggested a stealthy approach. 

He caught up his minnow pail and turned. Next moment 
the enemy emerged with a whoop, the notorious Chub himself 
in the lead. He was a plump boy with hard red cheeks and 
steely blue eyes 

Ted waited for no more details. He had seen half a dozen 
youngsters streaming out at each side of their tattered leader, 
and they were coming with all the speed they could command. 
Ted was taller than any of his pursuers. His long, thin legs 
fanned the ground. Even hampered as he was with minnow 
pail and fishpole, he was almost hoiding his own. 

Almost, but not quite. Irich by inch the shrilly yelling pack 
drew closer. Once Ted turned to look over his shoulder, and in 
that moment he caught his toe under a root and nearly fell. 
Then he whirled and darted toward a hedge to the right. That 
hedge marked the end of the nearest street; and if he could 
reach it, his pursuers might give up the chase. 

He could hear labored breathing behind. A hand reached 
forward and gripped his shoulder. He was jerked to a stand- 
still, and in the same instant the gang surrounded him, puffing 
and jeering: 

Ted set his face to take the beating he was sure of getting. 
He couldn’t fight, but he wouldn’t plead for mercy. He made 
up his mind to that. If Chub Trubey thought—— 

There came a sudden interruption to the program arranged 
by Chub and his followers. 

A man had stepped from the shelter of the hedge, and now 
stood regarding the crowd of boys. He was a keen-eyed man of 
middle size, with an alert way of holding neck and shoulders 
that impressed Ted even in that first moment. He spoke 
crisply to the little crowd gathered before him. 

“What's the idea, boys? Six against one? Are you fellows 
Americans?” 

Chub Trubey tried to look defiant. 

“He’s a sissy, and I can lick him with one hand!” he de- 
clared. ‘‘He always runs from us!” 

The stranger stood examining them, one at a time. He 
glanced first keenly at the pink-faced leader of the South Side 
Gang. Then his eyes shifted very deliberately from face to 
face of the followers of the redoubtable Chub. Finally he 
looked long and searchingly into the eyes of Ted Garrison. 

“All right, the rest of you can go now,” he said, quite as if 
they had come here at his command and would naturally 
leave, now that he had finished looking them over. “And it 
might be a good idea for you boys to talk this matter over, 
and to decide whether you want to be a pack of bullies or 
whether you want to grow up to be real men. It isn’t just that 
I happened to catch you out this time. The world will catch 
you out quickly enough, if you try to play that kind of game!”’ 

He turned and laid his hand on Ted’s shoulder. 

“T want to have a talk with you,” he added. 


By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


He stared straight into Ted Garrison’s eyes as he shot out 
this last question. 

“You mean—you mean——” 

“T mean just exactly what I say—I always do. You have 
been telling me about all the books you have read. That is 
fine—but it isn’t enough. You're top heavy, my young friend. 
All right, that’s settled. We'll begin now!” 

Ted wasn’t aware that he had replied to the question of his 
new friend, but he knew that he had intended to reply in the 
affirmative. He didn’t know just what the other’s plan was; 
but if it would make him strong and able to do the things the 
other boys did, he was for it. 

“By the way, Ted, my name is Pope,” the other remarked 
casually as he stood up and crossed the porch. 

He disappeared into the house for a moment, then came out 
again with some things that looked like small pillows. 

Ted saw with a thrill that they were boxing gloves. Mr. 
Pope handed him a pair and helped him lace them on. Then 
he quickly slipped his hands into the other pair, whose strings 
he pulled tight but did not tie. 

“All right!’ said he. “The first thing for you to learn is the 
correct standing position. Your left foot forward, so, toes 
pointed almost straight ahead; right foot behind, toes pointed 
out. Left arm ahead, so. Right arm back and bent, covering 
the solar plexus. Now, Ted, here’s the way you move your 
feet—always the same! Come on, we'll cross the porch to- 
gether! Keep your guard up!” 

Ted’s mind was whirling. He watched with fascination the 
feet of the lithe man by his side. Mr. Pope shot backward and 
forward as if he were on rubber-tired wheels. Ted stumbled 
awkwardly along at his side. Once he nearly capsized. 

“T—I’m afraid I can’t learn!’’ he faltered. 

“Nonsense!”’ cried his instructor. ‘Your feet obey your 
brain. You have to learn this in your mind first, Teddy! 
It’s awkward at first, but everyone has the same trouble. All 
aboard—guard up—forward!” 

At the end‘of half an hour Ted was tired and perspiring. 
Mr. Pope had drilled him for twenty minutes in footwork, and 
then had switched to the left lead. This, he explained, was 
the most important blow in boxing. 

“And now, my son,”’ the athlete concluded briskly, “tell 
me what you eat!’ 

Ted gasped. 

“What I eat? Why——” 

“You like pie and cake and doughnuts pretty well, don’t 
you?” Mr. Pope suggested, with a shrewd smile. 

“Yes, sir, I guess I do,” the boy admitted unwillingly. 

“I thought so. Well, the only trouble with those things is 
that they crowd out other food that you need more. You're 
underweight. Your muscles are undeveloped. See here!” 

He stripped up his sleeve and showed the admiring boy a 
brown, muscular arm, which Ted’s prodding fingers discovered 
to be as solid as stone. 
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You’re to drink all the fresh milk you want; and if 
you don’t want any, drink at least four glasses a day 
anyhow. Eat some green vegetables every day: lettuce, 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower—something of that kind. 
And eggs, and oatmeal and cracked wheat a 

Ted’s head was whirling, and he had never been so tired in 
his life. But he was unaccountably happy. He listened care- 
fully to all the details impressed upon him by Mr. Pope, and 
at last departed with his minnow pail and bass rod. 

For some reason or other, Ted hesitated to mention this new 
interest at home. His father was always busy correcting lesson 
papers—Mr. Garrison taught in the local freshwater college; 
and Aunt Bedelia would probably have her own ideas on the 
subject of Ted’s learning to box. He thought it would be just 
as well to defer his explanations for the present. 

But Aunt Bedelia had a pair of eyes in her head, as she 
frequently remarked. By the end of the second day of Ted’s 
new program, she smiled shrewdly at him. 

“‘What’s come over you, Theo?’’ she demanded quizzically. 
“T never knew you to refuse pie and fried cakes in your life 
before! Something has happened!’’ 

Ted blushed guiltily; but he had no intention of evading the 
question now that it had forced itself upon him. 

“I’m going to be an athlete,” he explained simply. “A man 
—Mr. Pope—is teaching me. And he says I’ve been eating 
too much sweet stuff!’ 

Aunt Bedelia sniffed. 

“Theodore Garrison!’’ she snapped, “I’ve been telling you 
that for five years, and you never paid the slightest attention! 
Now a stranger comes along, and you turn your habits upside 
down! Men are queer, and boys are still queerer!”’ 

Ted had arranged to come every other day for his boxing 
lesson. He was glad that he did not have to go on the day fol- 
lowing the first lesson, for his arms were so lame he could 
hardly raise them from his sides. They were still stiff and sore 
when he reached Mr. Pope’s house, but when he mentioned 
this to his instructor the latter only smiled. 

“Surely,” he agreed. ‘Those poor muscles of yours haven’t 
been used. Now we’ve kind of surprised them. All right— 
guard up—left foot forward—come along beside me!”’ 

That day Ted learned to block the left lead, and began to 
master the intricacies of side stepping. At the conclusion of 
the lesson Mr. Pope brought out a pair of three-pound dumb- 
bells and showed him three exercises for his forearms, two for 
his upper arms, and two for his shoulders. In addition he 
learned to lie flat on his back and raise his legs, knees stiff, 
high over his head: this was for his abdominal muscles. 
An exercise for developing the thighs and one for the calves 
completed the work for the day. 

“Go through your exercise every evening before you hop 
into bed!’’ the man concluded. ‘Stick to your diet, drink 
plenty of water, sleep nine hours every night, and practice 
your footwork! Fine! Come back Saturday!” 

The soreness passed out of Ted’s arms and shoulders before 
long; and gradually he learned to shift lightly about on his 
feet; to lead and block and duck and counter. One day he 
unexpectedly ran into his teacher’s glove, and felt his nose 
beginning to bleed. 








“T live over in the house beside the river.”’ ——_- 

Ted Garrison picked up his minnow pail, 
which he had set down during the conversa- 
tion; and with a final look in the direction of 
Chub and his companions, who were making 
off down the sandy river bank, turned to 
follow the stranger. They crossed into the 
street and cut across a vacant lot, coming out 
again on the river bank. There was a cottage 
close at hand, and toward this Ted’s guide 
led him. 

When they had reached the broad veranda, 
he motioned for the boy to sit down on the 
steps. 

‘Now, my friend,” he said, ‘suppose you 
tell me about it! You were a couple of inches 
taller than any of those young toughs. 
How did it happen that you let them chase 
you?” 

Teddy looked appraisingly into the eyes 
of the stranger. What he saw there encour- 
aged him. Here was a person who would 
understand, he decided. And so he told his 


the truest patriotism. 





The enemies of our country most to be feared are not those who come 
under a foreign flag with the terrible engines of modern warfare. 
enemies we need most to fear are those who, under cover of the Stars 
and Stripes, are turning the instruments of our peace into implements of 
destruction with which they break down the characters of our boys and 
girls and threaten thus to accomplish our national ruin. 


Against these treacherous foes of our country the Boy Scouts of America 
stand steady and strong with the highest loyalty, the noblest courage, and 

Per God and their native land the Scouts are forti- 
fying America with that quality of citizenship which alone can save us 
from destruction. 


It is not too much to say that without the strength of those ideals of manhood 
and citizenship so splendidly upheld by these boys, into whose hands we 
must to-morrow give the keeping of our country, this nation cannot endure. 


syaeeenincelen. sts 


“What do you do for a hemorrhage, Ted?” 
the man demanded. This one will check 
itself in a few minutes, but suppose it was a 
vein in your leg or an artery in your arm? 
What would you do about it?” 

Ted had read all that in books, and now 
he tried to remember the difference in treat- 
ment between an artery wound and that of a 
vein. 

“T could think better if my nose would 
quit bleeding!”” he mumbled. 

Mr. Pope laughed. 

“Naturally, Ted. That’s the mistake most 
people make! They think that knowledge in 
their heads, which they can get at only when 
everything is lovely, is practical knowledge. 
But it isn’t! You’ve got to know these things 
so well that you can do them, even if you’re 
too excited to think. All right—we’ll get 
you tidied up. Then we’ll begin practice. 
I'll show you where I’ve got a cut, and I'll 
tell you whether the blood comes in a steady 
current or by throbs. Then you'll put ona 
—————. _ tourniquet, without asking questions or 


The 





story, gaining momentum as he went along. 

“The other fellows haven’t much use for 
you if they think you’re a sissy,” he concluded at length. “I 
can’t wrestle or jump or play football 43 

The man sitting listening to this confession raised his hand 
peremptorily. 

“Why not?” he demanded. ‘You've got two arms and two 
legs, haven’t you? And if you didn’t have, that would be no 
excuse. One of the best athletes I know had lost an arm in an 
automobile accident. No, my son, I’m afraid your trouble is 
that you have gotten into a rut—and it’s the wrong one. 
Now, how would you like to get out of it?” 





“That's what we're going to do for you!”’ declared Mr. Pope. 
“Now I want you to tell your mother——” 

Ted interrupted him. 

““My mother died when I was a baby. My aunt keeps house 
for dad and me.” 

The man’s eyes rested with silent sympathy on the face 
of his companion. 

“T see. Well, you tell your aunt that you've decided to be- 
come an athlete, and you aren't going to eat any pastry for 
six months. Tell her you don't want tea or coffee either. 


? 


making remarks! 

At first Teddy couldn’t see what this new stunt had to do 
with boxing, but gradually he became interested in it. Mr. 
Pope would clap his hand on his left arm just above the 
elbow, and tell the boy that the wound was there and that 
the blood was coming in spurts. Then Ted had to put on 
a tourniquet between the imaginary wound and the heart. 

At first he fumbled the job. 

“Tighter!” his friend exclaimed. 
anything!” 


= That wouldn’t stop 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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“Poor g.tl,” said Corliss, kneeling down and 
stroking her head; “T'll get you home now. 

_, You fought a brave fight, I know. ... 
The brute that did this thing,” he muttered, 
“is going to hear from me.” : 

Jessie’s eyes were on her master’s face; they 
seemed to tell him that since he had come, all 
would be well. Faintly and with evident 
exertion she licked his hand; but she whined no 


more. 


NEELING thus on the bank, with Jessie’s 
head in his lap, the planter heard a con- 
fused trampling coming down the bank. 
Cattle or hogs were moving in a body, and 
they were coming fast, as if something had 
frightened them. Hardly had Corliss time to 
gather Jessie in his arms and step aside when a 
herd of a dozen or more cattle rushed down the 
path. Certain calves followed, and two sheep; 
then a drove of pigs ran squealing past. Dan- 
ger was in the air. These creatures had met 
something that they feared. Corliss called to 
them in a soothing voice; but to him they gave 
no heed. Some grim and elemental fear had 
laid a cold hand on their hearts. f 

“Tt may be coming now,” the planter said; 
“it may be coming back to finish Jessie, and to 
take care of that poor hog it has nearly killed in 
the pen. . . . Let it come,” he added; “we 
have some small business together.” 

Whatever the beast was, it did come; but 
Corliss never saw it. At least, he could not be 
sure that he did. Distinctly he heard it in the 
sere reeds down the bank—either it or some 
other creature; yet the craftiness of its pause 
made him believe that the intruder was near. 
Beside the cypress he stood; tucked close 
against his body was Jessie. In his right hand 
he had a paddle. No other weapon was his. 
Thus he waited for two breathless minutes. 
He stared down the bank; but so eerie was the 
dimming landscape, now that the sun was very 
low, that he could not be sure of what he saw. 
Whatever it was, it reminded him somewhat of 
the deer that he had once seen come forth to 
feed on the wild marsh of a lonely sea-island. 

Evening was coming on apace. A wet delta- 
wind was blowing softly. Flocks of wild- 
ducks were deploying above the old fields. 
Clouds of blackbirds were coming to roost in 
the marsh. The wastelands stretching before 
Corliss would soon belong to night. . . . From 
some dim retreat at the head of a far canal the 
planter heard the fearsome and fabulous bellow 
of a huge old bull alligator. 

“T hear your bass solo, old bird,” he mut- 
tered amiably; “but I’m interested in some- 
thing else just now.” 

“Listen, Jessie!” he suddenly said softly, 
“do you hear it?” 

The wounded collie seemed to shrink closer 
to the strong man’s heart. She whined un- 
easily. 

“T heard it then,” Corliss continued; “I 
heard that thing turn and run down the bank. 
... Jessie, you and I are going to follow. 
It has gone down on Lone Pine Ridge. If we go 
now, we'll be certain to see it.” 

This strange formation known as Lone Pine 
Ridge was a long wooded peninsula thrust 
out by the island into the broad North Santee. 
Emerging from the blear wilderness of under- 
growth of the island proper, here one would 
come to an airy ridge; free of brush it was; 
here certain great pines towered, murmuring 
and waving; here stood the largest red cedar 
on the whole delta; here the airs were aromatic 
and wildly sweet. On this ridge often came to 
land the fugitives from freshet waters; and 
Corliss had Jong known it was a point of de- 
parture for all creatures intending to quit the 
east side of the island. 

Perhaps his going out on the lonely peninsu- 
la, with the sun now setting, with a crippled 
dog under one arm and a mere paddle in the 
other—perhaps it was a dangerous thing. 
But Corliss was on his own land; some visitor 
whose identity he felt obliged to discover had 
invaded his place; the time to apprehend what 
it was seemed opportune. Then, Bob Corliss 
had always acted on the belief that the man 
who has no personal dauntlessness is no man 
at all. “I'd rather not live,” more than once 
he had been known to declare when his friends 
Were wont to remonstrate with him over what 
they considered his rashness—“I’d rather not 
live than go in fear of anything or anybody.” 
The meeting of this daring spirit with a situa- 
tion that appeared to demand instant attention 
Was responsible for bringing him to this en- 
counter. . . . 

Coming to the island-end of the ridge, Cor- 
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liss began to look very carefully for signs of 
the creature for which he was searching. Here 
under the great trees the sunset light was 
suffused in beauteous radiance. He saw cer- 
tain swamp-rabbits capering in ghostly silent 
frolic in the mysterious glade. A great owl 
hooted overhead. . . . Then, far down among 
the pines Corliss discerned what seemed to be a 
tall yellowish form. He was certain now that 
he saw pointed ears and evil eyes. . . . Years 
before, he had seen in a circus a laughing hyena. 
This beast looked like one; but it was much 
taller, much more burly and impressive. What 
could it be? Even as the man looked, the 
apparition faded among the tree-trunks. 

“Jessie,” said Corliss, “yonder he is; but 
I haven’t quite made him out. . . . Lass,’’ he 
added, using a pet name that he often applied 
to Jessie, “I’m going to lay you here by this 
tree while I investigate a little further. . . . 
Lie still.” 

On both sides of the narrow wooded insu- 
la, and beyond its point, the waters of the 
Santee, now aglow with the sunset, gleamingly 
shone and moved. The creature he sought 
had, Bob Corliss knew, moved down toward 
the point. Perhaps he was about to take the 
water. ... He must be in that group of 
pines to the left. ... Yes; there he was, 
partly hidden. Silent he stood, a grim challen- 
ger. Tall.he was at the shoulders; a tawny 
gray and yellow in color; massive yet capable of 
the wild agility of a savagely bred creature. . . . 

“T know him now,” muttered Corliss; “I 
know him, the brute. No wonder he had 
everything scared to death. I feel like running 
myself. But I’m going to try a thing. If I 
can force him into the river, he’ll swim back 
to the swamp. Some high tide had brought 
him here; or he simply roamed down the river. 
. .. One thing’s certain: I’m not going to 
leave him here. . . . Get out of this, you 
devil!” he ended, shouting at the great wild 
boar which, head high and bristles up, stood 
facing the man on the narrow peninsula. 

Corliss advanced upon the marauder. He 
had his paddle swung above his head. He had 
fully determined not to let the formidable beast 
get past him to the wild marshes of the island. 
. . » He would drive him into the river. Yet 
the risk he was taking was a fearful one. 

The weird monster eyed the man; it seemed 
to Corliss that he was scenting the wind 
craftily. Suddenly the boar made a break to 
pass. Plunging toward the edge of the peninsu- 
la, he raced up the side. Corliss thought his 
purpose was to escape. ... But in a mo- 
ment he changed his mind. 

“Oh, God!” he cried, “he’s after Jessie. 
He wants to finish her.” It was as he said. 
The huge beast rushed down on the defenseless 
collie that the planter had laid tenderly beside a 
tree. But Jessie had a champion. She saw the 
boar coming, and she tried to rise to meet him. 
The grim head of the tawny creature was bowed 
and turned to one side; the gleaming tusks were 
ready for their work. With all his speed Cor- 
liss rushed to the rescue. He swung his paddle 
as he ran. Down came the butt-end of it with 
tremendous force on the boar’s head. The 
creature swerved toward the man. It was now 
the planter’s peril. But Jessie, with a reserve 
power that Corliss did not know she could sum- 
mon, attacked the boar from behind. She 
caught him low down in the flank. He whirled 
again; and this time Corliss brought down a 
smashing and blinding blow on the grim beast’s 
snout... . He turned away . Corliss 
struck him again, shouting at him. Jessie 
gave all she had in the way of voice. She 
dragged herself after him. ... The boar 
started toward the river. Corliss followed 
closely, belaboring the monster as he ran. 
The stranger reached the brink. He took the 
water. One last blow Corliss landed on him 
as he to swim. . . . Northward he 
headed, and across the river. The tide was 
flooding. He could easily make his home in 
the mighty swamp... . Corliss, breathing 
hard, stood watching until the boar was half a 
mile away, swimming in a direct line for his 
ancient wilderness home. 

“Tt’s a pity I couldn’t finish him,” the 
planter said; “but he’ll remember our little 
meeting, I think. He’ll:not visit us again.” 

Ten minutes later, with Jessie cuddled 
happily in his arms, Corliss came from be- 
neath the giant pines... . It was with a 
light heart that he could start homeward; and 
his lightness of heart made him enjoy seeing 
how, up the tall oriel windows of evening, the 
=— roses were clambering and bursting into 

oom. 











Ne? How Dicky Beat C. L. 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of *‘The Halfback,’”’ ‘‘The Crimson Sweater,’* ‘‘For the Good of the Team.”’ 


ICKY TRUE was “C. L.” again. “C. 

L.” stood for “camp limits,” and Dicky 

was barred from swimming, boats and several 
other privileges. 


He didn’t mind about the others particu- 
larly, but Dicky, a lovable imp of twelve, 
missed the swim terribly. Twice today he 
had sat disconsolately on the boat deck and 
watched the other fellows enjoying the water, 
and now, at three, he was back again, with a 
soiled shirt and a cake of yellow soap. 


Save for Counselor Bill, reading inside the 
boathouse doorway, Dicky was alone. The 
rest were in boats or on the ball-field. 


Dicky doused the shirt and rubbed soap 
on it. Presently Bill heard a splash. When 
he looked out Dicky was emerging from the 
lake, soap held triumphantly aloft. 


“What’s the idea?” asked Bill. 


“The soap fell in the water,” answered 
Dicky, smiling his cherub smile. 


NEXT MONTH— 


Watch for the third of this series of 
TRUE STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 
— F. F. Bradley tells how Indian Joe 
got along without a towel. An actual 
occurrence on one of his own trips. 





“Better hold on to it. You’re supposed to 
keep out of the water.” 


“Yes, Bill, but it slipped.” 


Counselor Bill retired, but he watched 
through a crack. Dicky splashed the gar- 
ment again and applied more soap. : Then he 
stole a backward look, squeezed hard and— 
away shot the soap again! Thereupon Dicky 
did a “jack-knife,” and when his black head 
parted the surface there was Bill. Dicky 
blinked and smiled apologetically. 


“Slipped again, eh?” inquired Bill gravely. 


“Yes, sir.” Dicky climbed out and 
frowned on the offending object. 


“T’m afraid it will get you in trouble, 
Dicky,” said Bill. ‘Better give it to me 
and use this.” He held forth a cake of Ivory 
Soap. “You sée, if this gets away you won’t 
have to go after it. You can just take a 
paddle and reach for it, because—” 


“Yeah, I know,” murmured Dicky sadly, 
“Tt Floats.’” 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% Pure IT FLOATS 
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BOYS’ LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
TERMS SIMPLIFIED 


For sound business reasons, and because of the greatly increased 
cost and value of the NEW, BIGGER, BETTER BOYS’ LIFE, 
also to avoid misunderstanding, the following New Subscription 
Terms have been made effective November 1st, 1923, cancelling all 
other special offers and advertisements wherever they may have 


Individual subscription for one year, to all alike, $2.00. No 
special offers of any kind with merchandise articles, Scout Calendar, 
Scout Diary, etc., excepting only the clubbing offers when included 
with subscriptions for other magazines. 


Trial or introductory subscription offer, five months, $1. 
No premiums of any kind will be offered. 


Because of this plan, hereafter every subscription will involve 
transmittal to BOYS’ LIFE of the full subscription price. 
Commission is given only in cases where the order is actually secured 
by a duly appointed agent or solicitor who has secured through his own 
salesmanship two or more NEW subscriptions. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
Bigger and Better in Every Way 
For All Boys Everywhere 


Cash 



















































































Bright Boys 


Unusual opportunities offered to boys 
who become Western Union Messengers 


We help a boy develop self-reliance and poise; teach him thrift 
and the rules of health and safety, and pay him good wages while 
he is learning. Then along comes one of our patrons who says, 
“T want a bright boy. Let me have Jimmy Clarke, that peppy 
red-headed boy who comes to our office.” And we let Jimmy go 
gladly, for it is our policy to recommend bright boys with good 
service records. 





This is good for the boy who profits at once by our recommenda- 
tion; good for the employer who is weary of untrained boys; good 
for us to know that the business world holds so many ex-messengers 
who will always recall the spirit of devotion to public service which 
animates the entire Western Union organization. 


The work is healthful, interesting and is rewarded with good 
pay, vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegraphy 
—and a day-after-day opportunity for the boy to decide just what 
line of business looks best for the most profitable and permanent 
employment. 









For all-day or part-time employment please see the 
manager of the Western Union office nearest you. 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











HERE ‘COMES THE CHIEF! 


FALL IN, BOYS, AND MAKE IT SNAPPY! 


Dan Beard Outdoor School 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
A REAL AMERICAN TRAINING-CAMP 








Endorsed by Educators, Divines, 
Sportsmen, Doctors, Peace Advocates, 


Military Men, Scout Officials and by the late 
Theodore Roosevelt and John Burroughs 
BOYS LOVE IT 


Muscle, Mind, Morals, Manhood 
Parents Enthusiastically Approve of It 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


Parent’s Signature 
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HEY reached the opening to the under- 

ground chamber which Wiki had called the 
Antelope kiva, and for the first time, Peter 
noticed some feathers tied to the top of the 
ladder. He pointed to them, and Wiki nodded, 
adding a word: 

“Make medicine sign.” 

“Are they making medicine down there 
now?” asked Peter. 

“Don’t know. Maybe so,” said Wiki. 

“Let’s go down,” exclaimed Pedro. Wiki 
protested, demurred, but at last, under Fray 
Luis’s pleading, thought it might be possible. 
He shouted down the hatch, received an 
answer, descended alone, and after a few 
minutes of conversation, of which only a 
mumble reached the waiting whites above, he 
climbed up again. 

“Old men say can come, but mustn’t touch 
anything,” he announced. “Must go out 
again soon, so they can make plenty more 
medicine before night. Very ignorant people.” 

Pedro, nearest the ladder, stepped aside for 
Fray Luis, as the elder of the party, to go first; 
then remembered that there might be danger 
below, and tried to claim the post for himself. 
The friar read his thoughts with a smile, but 
insisted on leading the way. In a moment, the 
three white strangers and Wiki, the latter 
plainly nervous, were on the floor of the kiva. 

It was lighter than they had expected, for 
the August sun sent a strong beam through 
the open hatch. The room seemed to be about 
twenty feet square, and the floor, apparently, 
was of clay. Wooden posts at intervals held 
up the roof. Across one side of the room was a 
raised divan or banquette, on which were stand- 
ing several jars. A little distance in front of 
this, a number of black sticks, some straight 
and some shaped like a shepherd’s crook, 
were standing round a many-colored square 
on the floor. 

“The altar, I suppose,” said Pedro, taking 
off his helmet. “If we are not to try to con- 
vert these pagans, we might as well show 
respect for their religion. At least, they do not 
sacrifice men to their idols—if they have idols. 
I have not seen any.” 

“Nor have I,” said Fray Luis. 
a very gentle folk, for pagans. 
picture is made of sand!” 

It was true. Bands of white, red, green and 
yellow, each by a thin line of black, enclosed a 
central field. Part of this field was white; 
the rest was filled with semicircles of the same 
four colors. Projecting from the junction of 
the semicircles were four zigzag bands, each 
with a triangular, snake-like head. An old 
Indian squatted on his heels close by this 
altar; several others were standing near the 
divan. Evidently, they understood the 
motive of Pedro’s uncovering, for their im- 
passive faces grew a shade more friendly, and 
the squatting man spoke. Wiki gave what 
evidently was a very free translation. 

“Make medicine for rain,” he said. ‘Say 
tell you. Clouds—” he pointed to the colored 
semicircles. “Lightning,” he indicated the 
snake-headed zigzag bands. “This, man 
lightning,” pointing to the red and yellow 
snakes; “this, woman lightning—” the green 
and white. “Good people, but very ignorant. 
We go, now.” 

They climbed the ladder, the white men 
first bowing respectfully to their Indian hosts. 
The kindly intention behind the gesture seemed 
to be understood, or perhaps Wiki explained it. 
As they reached the top, Peter spoke: 

“T don’t think they’re so ignorant,” he said. 


” 


“They seem 
Why, that 


“Maybe they know something that we don’t— 
Great Cesar!” 

“ Cesar is dead,” said Pedro with a grin. 

“So is the Cid,” retorted Peter. “Look!” 

Straight toward them from the pathway 
came an Indian, naked except for loin cloth 
and moccasins. In his bare hands he carried 
a rattlesnake fully four feet long. His right 
hand held the reptile just back of the head; his 
left stroked the creature gently from neck to 
tail. At his side, held by a cord going over one 
shoulder, hung a cloth bag inside of which 
something writhed and squirmed. It was 
Kupela, the dark Indian who had struck 
Sebastian’s horse. He stopped, scowling as 
he came abreast of the white men. Peter 
drew back, but Pedro and Fray Luis stood 
still.: Kupela spoke, Wiki replied, and after a 
scornful grunt, the snake bearer turned away 
and went on to the snake kiva. 

“He bad man,” explained Wiki. “Want to 
make fight on white men, not like rest of good 
people. I tell him old men say all right.” 

“Glad somebody was on hand to give him 
the password,” remarked Pedro. “He looked 
as if he were going to throw that snake at us.” 

“T am ashamed to confess it, but snakes give 
me a chill,” said Fray Luis. ‘What do they 
do with the horrible creatures, Wiki? Do they 
worship them?” 

“No, no, no.”? Wiki’s denial was vigorous, 
though the explanation that followed it was 
not very enlightening. “Just wash and carry 
in dance, made medicine for rain.” 

“T should like to go down in that other 
cellar,” said Pedro. Kupela had come out and 
was making his way toward the houses. 

After some demur, Wiki consented to try to 
secure permission, and a short parley followed. 
At the end of it, the whites went down as 
before, save that Pedro led the way. 

“Pardon me, Fray Luis,’’ he said, “but this 
is the post for a soldier. We know there are 
reptiles down here; my legs are protected by 
boots, while yours are bare. No, I insist.” 

He led the way down. The others followed, 
Peter very gingerly, for he, like the friar, 
abhorred snakes. The room was much like 
that of the Antelope kiva, though a little 
larger. The altar was different in decoration; 
inside a frame made of bands of different 
colored sand was a very fair picture of a cougar. 
Around this altar squatted six old men. On the 
divan at the side stood several jars. 

“Phew, what a vile smell!” exclaimed 
Pedro. ‘‘Wonder what they did with those 
snakes?” 

As if in answer, a flat, reptile head rose up 
from one of the jars, followed by handbreadth 
after handbreadth of the scaly body. The 
creature was half-way out when one of the old 
men arose, took it by the neck and pushed it 
back, gently, but without a sign of nervous- 
ness or fear. The white men bowed farewell, 
and left, glad to get out. Wiki tried to tease 
them a little. 

“White men no like snake,” he said. “Bad 
medicine for white man. See snake washed, 
make white people much sick.” 

“Just for that, we will see the snakes 
by declared Pedro. “When do they 

lo it?’ 


“Two days,” said Wiki. “Medicine making 


all mixed up, because white men come. Better 
not see.” 

““We must see,” retorted Pedro. ‘You get 
permission—I know you can. Phew! I shall 


smell those snakes all night in my dreams.” 
(To be continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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of the end A where it crosses end B, and pull 
it backwards out of the knot, thus untying 
the knot. 

The miller’s knot is used for tying bags and 
by practice it can be tied very speedily and it is 
no trouble to undo it. 


Pack Harness 


There is but one comfortable pack harness 
and that is a homemade affair. Go to the 
upholsterer’s and secure some broad webbing, 
then make the harness shown by Fig. 7, work 
the two holes with the hatteshene stitches, fold 
over the two ends as in Figs. 10 and 11, make 
a knot in the ends of the lines, Figs. 8, 9 and 10, 
and your harness is complete and ready to be 


strapped on to any old pack, Figs. 12 and 25. 
When swung on one’s shoulder pull the lines 
up under the arms, string them through the 
button-stitched eyelets, then fasten with a 
simple knot as in Fig. 13. 


To Make a Pack 

Spread your poncho, tarp or waterproof sheet, 
Fig. 15; fold your blanket in middle, Fig. 16; 
bend over end, Fig. 17, fold again, Fig. 18, and 
you will have Fig. 19. Now fold over the two 
sides as in Fig. 20. Fasten the edges together 
with safety pins, Fig. 21, then bend the top part 
over the front, Fig. 23, press itdown, Fig. 24, strap 
it in place, Fig. 25,and the blanket and contents 
will keep dry even in a downpour of rain. 
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UR Supply Department is maintained for service 
to all scouts and scout officials, and is pre- 
pared to despatch, within twenty-four hours 

after receipt, an order for anything listed in its 
Catalog, which can be had upon request. 


The 6,000 troops not under council are more or 
less dependent upon the Supply Department for every- 
thing they get.. You who are scoutmasters of this large 
number of troops not under council, you. 
who are scout executives or scoutmasters 
in council territory, note the many things 
listed in our Catalog which obviously could 
not be handled by local outfitters and can- 
not be obtained in any other way than 
through the Supply Department. 


This Is The Official 
Boy Scout Uniform 


No Other is Recommended to Scouting 














Buy nothing but the official uniform, use nothing but the official 
uniform, and help us to have others agree to do likewise. 





NEW PRICES OF CERTAIN ITEMS EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY Ist 

















Cat. No. Article Price 
645 ne oo cinscs oegedn e ee ha ee $3.45 
651 Reavlation Sonut Meneehes.. 6.0. os ck ocak. oe td cee 2.40 
647 Scout Shirt, Winter Khaki............. Se 
648 Scout Shirt, Summer Khaki......... ae ot 1.95 
649 Scout Shirt, U. S. Standard Flannel. Me pt 
503 Regulation Scout Hat.......... 2.75 
592 eT rere 2.50 
511 Regulation Khaki Shorts............ 1.90 
642 S. M. Khaki Coat, Stock... ...::....... op 
. 642 S. M. Khaki Coat, Measure............. J 
At its cost, the Boy Scout 643 S. M. Khaki Breeches, Stock.......... oad a 
Uniform is significant of 643 S. M. Khaki Breeches, Measure.......... it, cdeucaihe 4 5.50 
i i i ! 519 S. M. Khaki Trousers, Stock........ oe es 
thrift. Wears like iron! Sf SM. Kaki Toe, Manse 2 ee 5.00 
Scout Neckerchiefs; full size, all colors; singly 50c, per doz. 5.60 


Existing arrangements make unnecessary other changes at present 


National Supply Department—Boy Scouts of America 
| 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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for much help, as, for example, to practice and 
preach the idea that the highway marker, guide 
and direction signs are highway friends, senti- 
nels always on the job to guide and protect the 
highway user. They (the scouts) are making 
a big contribution to highway safety and in 
other ways promoting public welfare on the 
roads.” 

The same official says, “My experience has 
been that Boy Scouts are usually several hun- 
dred words ahead when the suggestion is 
started.” Are you already several hundred 
words ahead on this? 

Send to Headquarters, where plans for more 
complete cooperation are being formulated, 
your notion of how scouts can best serve in this 
most important work. 


Interesting Conferences in Region Seven 
OUR meetings of sections of the Regional 
Seven Committee were held during Decem- 

ber, at Indianapolis, Ind.; Bloomington, IIL; 

Warsaw, Wisc.,and Lansing, Mich. These were 

attended by Dr. George J. Fisher, Director of 

Field Work, and National Camp Director, 

L. L. McDonald, who took part in a very in- 

teresting outdoor session of the Scoutmasters’ 

Training Course, of Cook County, held at 

Camp Rheinberg, near Chicago. 

Region Seven has set for itself the goal of a 
net increase of 10,000 scout membership by 
September, 1924. They are determined to 
have better scout advancement—25 per cent. 
of all scouts to be first class, 35 per cent. sec- 
ond, not more than 4o per cent. tenderfoot. 
They are also out for more subscribers to 
Boys’ Lire. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Address 


ON THE steps of the National Capitol, Col- 
onel Theodore Roosevelt awarded to the 
District of Columbia Council and fifty-four of 
its troops the coveted Harding streamers. 

The address made by Colonel Roosevelt on 
this occasion is so inspiring and so closely 
related to all that is finest and best in the spirit 
of scouting, that I hope every scout will read it. 
It is well worth committing to memory, and may 
be used appropriately in connection with the 
Anniversary Program your troop is putting on. 


“Fellow Scouts: 

“To-day we meet for the presentation of the 
Harding Streamers to the Troops which have 
had the greatest increase in membership during 
the past year. . Since these streamers were 
offered, their donor, President Harding, has 
died. To me the manner of his death personi- 
fies in many ways our ideals as scouts. Presi- 
dent Harding died in service. President Hard- 
ing gave his life to service—the service of the 
country. Service, in the highest sense of the 
term, is the slogan of the scouts. 

“T always resent it when men or women are 
branded as ‘good’ simply on account of what 
they have not done. That is all wrong. Only 
those are really good who do things that are 
good. Lack of action does not constitute 
worth. Negative virtue is hardly virtue at all. 
The worth-while boy or man is he who is 
continually trying to register something that is 
right. All of you know boys who are ‘sissies’ 
who content themselves simply with not doing 


“*So,”’ added Craig, ‘“‘when Ken was telling 
about those dreams and the boy being taught 
to be afraid of the State troopers, I asked my- 
self, Were they dreams altogether? I came to 
the conclusion they were really faint recollec- 
tions of what he had seen when he was about 
three years old, that the women were his 
mother and his nurse! You see, this was my 
dope. “They had just fled deeper into these 
north woods. It was one of those few cases 
where the kidnapers didn’t kill the boy.” 

“But the boy must have led a horrible 
life,”’ nodded old Mr. Larkin. ‘Mr. Jameson, 
my grandson disappeared so many years ago, 
I had just about given up. For years I 
haven’t had a clue worth following. Now Mr. 
Kennedy says I mustn’t be too sure. The 
disappointment would be too keen. I’m 
growing old alone.” He turned his head to 
hide his feelings. “Think of having a boy of 
fourteen to educate and train up in the busi- 
ness! ... Everything I have loved has 
been takenaway. Just give him back to me!” 


ENNEDY at least had a complete story, 
so far. The boy’s father was dead. His 
mother had been killed by the shock. 

With much emotion Larkin displayed an 
old, time-worn paper. Scrawled on it was a 
demand on Larkin for ten thousand dollars. 
I studied it. The writer was quite uneducated. 

“Put $10,0 o in the vase on the grave of 
Lawrence Larkin and you will fine the boy in 
the railroad station. Give you untill Saterday 
night.” 
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anything that is wrong. 1 am sorry to say they 
are sometimes mistakenly held up for exam- 
ples. They are not examples. They are not, 
to my mind, the worth-while boys. The worth- 
while boys are those who are doing something 
that is right. The ‘sissy’ contents himself 
simply with not bullying the little boy. The 
A-one boy knocks the bully down and stops 
him from bullying the little boy. He is the 
boy who is worth-while and should get the 
credit. 

“Tf the boy or man is to count for righteous- 
ness he must battle for righteousness. Presi- 
dent Harding battled for righteousness. Presi- 
dent Harding exemplified service. Our motto 
in scouting is manly service. We would always 
rather explain why we did something than why 
we did not. Just not doing wrong does not 
amount to anything. There is only one thing 
lower in the scale, and that is doing wrong. 

“We want a good country, and therefore we 
want every boy who can to join the scouts. 
Then we will get citizens in this country who 
thoroughly understand the meaning of the 
term ‘service’ and all will be the better there- 
for. Scouting builds character. Good scouts 
make good citizens. Good citizens make a 
great country.” 


Two Distinguished Guests 
THE recent visits of two distinguished guests 
at National Headquarters will interest 
every scout who knows the history and tradi- 
tions of the Movement. 

One was that of Emest Thompson Seton, 
President of the Woodcraft League, one of the 
pioneers in scouting and a friend and supporter 
of the Movement. 

The other guest was General Josef Haller, 
ex-President and Founder of the Boy Scouts 
of Poland, who is visiting the country under the 
auspices of the American Legion. What 
scouting has meant in devastated and war-torn 
Poland, it is hard for us to realize fully. As one 
of the forces making for stability in a time of 
trial, and training for leadership when the 
country’s great need is for men to direct her 
affairs, Poland fully recognizes the importance 
of the Scout Movement. Forty thousand 
scouts are preparing themselves to be the 
Polish leaders of to-morrow. 


Omaha Council Dinner 

NOVEMBER 9, the Omaha Council gave a 

complimentary dinner to Walter W. 
Head, which was voted the biggest success yet 
attained. One hundred and fifty-three men 
assembled to welcome the Vice-President of 
the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America to his home town. 

President Currie of the local council pre- 
sented to Mr. Head, W. E. Reed, W. C. 
Fraser, Henry Moasky, Dr. F. K. Bruening, 
veteran Badges ior five years of service to 
Omaha Scouting. It was a fitting climax to a 
meeting full of enthusiasm and inspiration. 


Scouting in Worcester, Mass. 

[I= WAS my privilege to be present at a fine 

demonstration of scout spirit*in Worcester, 
Mass. This was the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Worcester Council. Scouting is 
booming in Worcester, and it is due chiefly to 
the splendid and unselfish work of these 
men. 

40 Birds, Not 50 


‘THROUGH an error, it was announced that 

Requirement 1 of the Bird Study Pam- 
phlet, to “produce a list of fifty species of wild 
birds which have been personally observed, 
and positively identified in the field,” had been 
changed to twenty species. The correct num- 
ber required is forty. 


Record of Scout Participation in 175th 
Anniversary Celebration 
NE hundred and forty picked scouts car- 
ried out an impressive part in three eve- 
ning pageants. 

Sixty uniformed scouts hauled the Rotary 
Float and other scouts assisted on several 
floats. 

An especially organized signal corps sta- 
tioned at intervals of half a square the entire 
seven-mile line of march for every parade of 
the week, by flag and whistle signal both direc- 
tions caused the parade to stop or move as 
necessary to avoid the forming of large open 
spaces. Twenty-eight trains cut each parade. 

One hundred and seventy-five picked scouts 
carried American Flags at the head of the His- 
torical and Industrial parade. 

Scouts were detailed as aides to the Grand 
Marshal and the marshal of each division cf 
the Firemen’s parade, and the School Chil- 
dren’s parade. 

A detail of scouts roped off the skating rinks 
for an exhibition of folk dancing. 

Scouts kept clear the space provided for 
small school children and assisted teachers in 
handling 6,000. 

Troop 2, serving as a special Red Cross unit, 
maintained a relief station and ambulance 
throughout the week and had scouts detailed 
at other relief stations in various churches. 

Scouts were enlisted temporarily as traffic 
oflicers at congested corners; many other minor 
services were rendered during the celebration. 


Will Your Troop Be Ready When the 
Opportunity Comes? 
ATEVER the troop activities and how- 
ever keyed up each scout for advance- 
ment, the troop will lose out if it omits to keep 
alive the spirit of service. Their big opportu- 
nity came to scouts of Reading, Pa., at the 
recent 175th birthday celebration of the found- 
ing of the city. Scout Executive Robert S. 
Henderson, of Reading, reports the fcllowing 
high record of scout participation in the one- 
week celebration which brought hundreds of 
thousands of people into the city. 








(Concluded from page 14) 











As I looked it over I noticed three mistakes 
of spelling in it, “fine” for find, “untill” with 
two l’s, and “Saterday.” 

Craig got in touch by telephone with the 
federal agents and the State troopers. Elisha 
Larkin’s name was magic up here. Craig in- 
sisted on secrecy. It was determined to close 
in on them from all sides the next day 

Late as it was Larkin insisted on pushing on 
to the camp. He wanted to talk to Ken. At 
Cohonk Ken was perfectly ready to talk. 

‘‘While you were gone, Uncle Craig, I 
walked down the trail and I met Bub again. 
But who should come along, as if looking for 
Bub, but old Jean Baptiste himself. He had a 
thick cane and was just bringing it down on 
my head when Bub pushed me and it fell on 
him. He yelled for me to beat it to camp, as he 
jumped. It must have knocked Bub out 
because I didn’t hear him when I ran. Bap- 
tiste chased me nearly a mile, but I can run.” 

Larkin could scarcely wait until morning. 
But early the next day we got under way, 
Kennedy, Larkin, Boisvert and I, with Ken, 
and a few of the older boys and two scout- 
masters. 

As we came to the ramshackle shack, warned 
by my experience of the other day, we made a 


careful approach, surrounding it first. As we 
closed on it, there was not a sound. Then I 
saw that the door was open. Inside everything 
was in disorder. It was deserted! 

It was a bitter blow to the old grandfather. 
He had expected so much. And at once this 
new clue ended in disappointment. But there 
was some consolation. The boy had been 
there only recently. He must be still alive. 

Kennedy rejoined us in a few minutes. 
“Mr. Larkin,” he said, “over the Cohanock 
trail which they’ve taken is no small under- 
taking for any of us. It’s seldom traveled 
now. It means hard work, maybe actual 
hardship and some danger. That’s the reason 
these people took it. There were three of 
them, apparently, besides the boy.” 

The old man’s black eyes snapped under the 
bushy gray brows. Every feature expressed 
determination. “Kennedy, I have waited 
years for a clue to find that boy. Do you 
think it is any harder for me to hunt for him 
to save him from that half-breed than it was 
for his mother who died waiting to hear some- 
thing about him? I’ve worked hard all my 
life. I’m an old man. But I’ve always taken 
care of myself. Go on, I say. Let’s hurry. 
Leave word where we’re going. But hurry!” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Anniversary Good Turn 
ERE are some Good Turns, to the com- 
munity recently performed by troops, any 
one of which would be an excellent contribu- 
tion for your Anniversary Week Program. 


Troop 

Place No. Good Turn 

Pasadena, 12 Our troop won _ the 
Calif. “Prevent that puncture 

campaign” conducted in 
Pasadena by the Auto 
Club of South Cali- 
fornia. 

Crawford, 1  Graveled Main Street 
Texas and cleared town of 

rubbish. 

Slickville, Pa. 1  Americanization Club; 
each member trains a 
foreigner for citizen- 
ship. 

Greenville, 1 _ Served as inspectors in 

Miss. City Clean Up Cam- 
paign, also as health 
officers during Small- 
pox epidemic, helped to 
build and set up swings 
and other apparatus for 
the Children’s Play- 
ground Association. 

Summit, N. J. 7 Troop supplies boys on 
request by Charity Or- 
ganization Society for 
various purposes. 

Bismarck, 1 Sanitary survey of city. 
N. Dak. 

Scranton, Pa. 4 Assisted state educa- 
tional Department to 
have foreign-born at- 
tend school. 

Hazleton, Pa. 5 Cut wood for Public 
Library. 

Rockville 2 Checked every auto- 
Center, mobile coming in the 
N. Y. village for 12 hours 

straight (for the Village 
Board). 

Charleston, 3 Reported holes in pave- 
Ss. C. ment and broken win- 

dows which were re- 


paired at once. En- 
tertained a new, weak 
troop to encourage them. 
Assisted in organizing 
three other troops and 
created sentiment and 
interest for three others 
to organize. Gave pub- 
lic meeting for all local 
scouts to emphasize the 
12th Law with an in- 
spiring talk. 

Collected cans and glass 
in one big pile to be 
hauled to the city dump. 
Troop Exhibit.  Arti- 
cles or nature collec- 
tions made by scouts, 
for parents of friends. 
Window display of above 
downtown at Boston 
Store (‘‘World’s Busiest 
Corner’’) during Scout 
Week. 


Birmingham, 37 
Ala. 


Chicago, Ill. 507 


Kennedy selected Boisvert, who knew the 
trail, Larkin and myself. The others he 
decided to send back. 

“Oh, but Uncle Craig, mayn’t I go?’’ asked 
Ken earnestly. “I can shoot, go down the 
rapids, do anything for a kid who'll take a blow 
on the head like that to save me. Bub’s a 
brick, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Take him along, Kennedy,” urged the old 
man. ‘‘We may need the lad. Who knows? 
It’s only fair. He gave the tip!” Larkin 
patted Ken’s shoulder affectionately. 

We started off single file, Boisvert leading. 
He soon deviated on a short cut he knew. It 
grew more and more difficult as we went up, 
up, up, to get over the divide by the shortest 
route. As far as I could make out we were on 
a treacherous trail that zigzagged along over 
deep precipices. Again and again we seemed 
skirting only a couple of feet from death, 
always going forward and up. 

We came at last to where our short cut 
brought us on the trail the others had taken. 

“Keep alert,” shouted Craig. 

The trail became clearer now. Suddenly 
as it bent, there, sticking in a tree was an old 
jack-knife 

“Tt’s Bub’s!” shouted Ken. “I gave him 
a scout knife the other day. He left this to 
let me know. He must have stuck it here, 
with the other blade pointing a direction, when 
no one was looking!’ 

Ken thoughtfully gave it to Larkin. Larkin 
had been almost exhausted but that old knife 
seemed to give him new life. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


We went forward for some hours now, Bois- 
vert pointing out to us now and then footprints, 
foliage disturbed, twigs broken, any little 
evidence of the recent passage of several people 
along the trail. 

“Three of them,” he kept repeating, “three 
and the boy.” 

“We must be getting up to them,” encour- 
aged Craig, trying to make out how recent the 
marks might be. 

“Y’m glad of that,” called back Larkin. 
“T’ve a whole factory of electric automobiles— 
and not one of them would do me a bit of good 
on this trail.”” He stopped, mopped his brow 
with his handkerchief, then plodded on 
doggedly. Ken dropped back. I thought it 
was a splendid sight to see the boy so thought- 
ful of the old man and I know by their con- 
fidences how Larkin appreciated it. 

Now we had come to the down trail. We 
could make out where someone had slid for 
several feet. It was along a sheet of rock, a 
thousand sheer feet of it, which gave the name 
of Grayface to it. 

Another hour’s work and we were rewarded 
by seeing the Little Clear River and then its 
junction with the larger Cohanock, flowing 
gently enough now with no hint as to its 
wild turbulence in the rapids a few miles 
ahead. 

At the junction the guide stopped. ‘You 
stay here,” nodded Boisvert in his best English. 
“T get canoe which I have up in woods.” 

Ken was happy as we paused. Craig had 
passed him an automatic saying, “You may 
neéd it, boy. They’re vicious men we’re 
trailing. Don’t use it unless you have to. 
Be careful of that ratchet, too.” 

“Leave them to me.” Larkin tapped his 
own gat. 

“No, leave them to the law if you can,” 
corrected Craig. ‘I expect the State troopers 
to be along, overtake us, any time now.” 

“T can’t help it, Kennedy,” Mr. Larkin 
apologized. ‘I wouldn’t want to kill anybody. 
But when I think of that boy and his mother— 
Isee red. Oh, if we only had him!” 

Boisvert’s canoe was a good one, but a little 
crowded, with four of us and Ken in it. Pad- 
dling downstream we could hear a rumbling, 
roaring sound. I looked about at Boisvert. 
“The rapids,’’ was all he said. 

Then I noticed the current getting stronger. 
“Sure you can do it?” I asked apprehensively. 

He nodded. ‘“‘We leave quick, along side. 
The falls come next. No man makes that. 
But I know where pick up trail!” 

I had no chance to object. We were swirling 
through the rapids, the guide deftly guiding 
through the churning waters. It lasted only 
a féw minutes and he shot us into a sort of 
eddy in the current toward shore. 

It had been some experience. Even Ken 
was silent. Larkin was a study. He had not 
enjoyed it. But he was determined to stick 
through anything to find Bub. 

Just then we heard someone on the trail 
down the edge of the falls, two State troopers 
who had been working all day to overtake 


us. 

Following the troopers we picked up the 
trail and they climbed at one place to a height, 
alongside it. A few minutes and they were 


back. 

“About two miles, there’s a thin line of 
smoke that mushrooms out. They’re 
stopping!” 


On we went. It was now twilight. As we 
approached the spot where the troopers had 
seen the line of smoke ascending, we spread 
out. Ken kept with Craig, and the six of us 
now surrounded the camp. 

Closing in we could see Michel, Jacques and 
Jean Baptiste about the fire. Hobbled now 
was Bub, huddled in a heap and forlorn. 
Baptiste was in the act of helping himself 
to something out of a pan when a shot from 
Kennedy sent the pan spinning out of his 
hands. 

“Throw your guns on the ground!”’ shouted 
the troopers at Craig’s signal. 

We closed in now, six to three, “Ken, 
unbind Bub!’’ ordered Craig, keeping the 
nearest man covered, still. ; 

_ “That was a mean one, Bub; I saw it,” cried 
Ken. “A mucker trick, eating with you tied 
up! 

The troopers produced two pairs of bracelets. 
It was not long before Michel and Jacques 
were like Siamese twins. They put one pair 
on Jean Baptiste as an exclusive honor. 

“It’s about three miles to the headquarters 
of the federal agents,” nodded one of the 
troopers. ‘Then we'll turn you all over. 
Well, that means the break up of the illegal 
traffic in men over the border, anyway, Bap- 
tiste. We’ve been suspecting someone of it 
some time. These kids ’Il hang it on you, all 
right!’ 

“T’ll hang him!” Larkin was inclined to be 
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a fire eater, when he was angered. “It’s not 
man-running [ want him for. It’s kidnaping!” 

Jean Baptiste was surly. “I did not carry 
anyone off. That’s not your boy. I was not 
in that gang!” 

Kennedy said nothing. He removed three 
pages from his loose-leaf note-book, made the 
three prisoners sit down again in the firelight, 
then among us we mustered three pencils 
which he distributed with the blank pages to 
Michel, Jean Baptiste and Jacques. 

“Write!” he said sharply, fingering his 
automatic. 

I saw he was holding in his other hand the 
time-worn paper Elisha Larkin had showed 
me the night before. He read slowly the old 
message of threat: 

“Put $10,000 in the vase on the grave of 
Lawrence Larkin and you will find ‘the boy 
in the railroad station. Give you until Satur- 
day night.” 

They wrote under the nose of the blue steel 
of the automatic, wrote with difficulty, with 
moving of lips and sticking out of tongues at 
the unfamiliar job. Craig took the three 
papers, held them under the firelight. 

“‘Humph!” he said. 

I bent over. On one I saw three words at 
least misspelled—‘‘fine,” ‘“‘untill,” ‘‘Sater- 
day.” 
“None of you will ever receive degrees,” 
Craig remarked, “whatever else you receive! 
You have all made mistakes. But the same 
three mistakes in the original threat message 
you wrote appear in this one written now. .. . 
You have not improved in eleven years, in 
morals any more than in spelling, Jean Bap 
tiste!’ 

Old Mr. Larkin could hardly restrain him 
self. It seemed too good to be true as he 
watched the two boys together. But Craiy 
had warned him not to start anything too 
suddenly with Bub. 
lead up to it, to make sure. 





It would be better to | 


“Come over here, Bub,” nodded Craig | 


kindly. 
you.” 
The boy came over, still alert. 
a trooper game, or something? 
“T hear you have some wonderful dreams. 


“T have some pictures to show 


Ken told me about them. Do you think | 


you'll have any to-night?” 
“T hope so. Those dreams were the only 


Was this | 


happy times I had until Ken came up to | 


camp.” 


“Did you ever see that woman?” Craig 


held a picture out where the firelight played | 


on it. 

The boy leaned over. An incredulous look 
came over his face. He whispered, ‘“‘The face 
infmy dreams!’’ Eyes alight he put his hand 
out to touch it. “The only face I ever see of 
a woman who is a lady—my dream face!” 
He clutched the picture. 

“And this one, Bub?” 

“Tt is the other woman!”’ 

“That was your nurse, boy, when you were 
little more than a baby, before you were stolen 
by this man.” 

“Who is the other, this one, the one who 
smiles so?’’ There was a wistfulness in Bub’s 
tone. 

“Your mother, Bub!’’ It was old Mr. 
Larkin who answered, unable to keep silent, 
longer. “Grace Larkin. My little boy 
married her and you—you are my little boy, 
now!”’ 

Bub regarded the kindly face of the old 
man a moment. Then a fleeting look of the 
old fear and distrust came. ‘You sure? 
Have I got folks, like Ken talks about? No 
fake?” 

Tears gathered in the eyes of the old man. 
He put his arm about the boy. “Bub, the 
lady with the beautiful smile has gone. She 
couldn’t live without you. But your old 
grandfather is alive, alive to love you, to 
remember her and his own little boy!”’ His 
head was close to Bub’s and the emotion of 
the old man seemed to stir us all except the 
three hardened ones on the other side of the 
fire. 

“‘G-grandfather,’’ repeated Bub, as if to get 
used to an unfamiliar word. It did not seem 
difficult. He looked up trustingly into the 
kindly eyes under the bushy gray brows. It 
all seemed so different from the harsh looks, 
the blows to which he had grown accustomed. 
He looked the tall, spare, distinguished figure 
all over with a boy’s frank, appraising curiosity. 
Evidently it satisfied him. He took the old 
man’s hand. 

“Jimmie!”’ was all that Larkin could say. 

Bub turned to Ken. There was already an 
air of conscious pride in his manner. “Ain’t 
my grandfather some man, Ken?” We 
laughed and Grandfather Larkin drew the 
boy closer. “‘Gee! What asummer! I never 
had nothin’. Now I got a grandfather and a 
pal like Ken!” 
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Hungry as a bear 


VEN a bear has times when he doesn’t 
want to eat, but you take a fellow 


who’s 


outdoors a good deal in winter 


weather, and it’s ten to one he can’t pass 
a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Just 
scoop out the golden-brown butter and 


spread 


another—and another. 


it thick on a slice of bread—then 
Can you beat it 


for flavor? 


If your mother wants to 
know how to use Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in other 
ways, write to us for the 
Beech-Nut Book of Menus. 
Glad to send it. 





Some fellows like to mix their Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter with other sandwich fillings 
—with cream cheese, bananas, or chopped 
raisins, to mention only a few. Ask your 
mother to get a jar. She knows it’s a most 
nourishing food to put on the table for your 
lunch or supper. And when it’s Beech-Nut 
you know it’s the best. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Dept. S, BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N.Y. 

Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service 
information. 
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The saxophone is to- 
day’s most popular in- 
strument. Witha 
Conn you can learn 
the scale in one hour 
—master popular 
music in a short time. 
Entertain yourselfand 
friends—make more 7 
money. Saxophonists are in demand fot 
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The common crow—a per- 
sistent criminal—destroys 
birds’ eggs, fruit and corn. 


The Savage Sporter -22 
caliber bolt-action repeater, 
round blued barrel, genuine 
American walnut stock, 
varnish finish, pistol grip, 
five shot interchangeable 
magazine, price $19.50. 


The latest 
“Sporter” 


Just the rifle to knock 
over damaging pests 


LL the fine points of the popu- 

lar last year’s model—plus 
some new refinements that make 
this the finest little .22 repeater 
you ever saw. 


Just look at that bolt action for 
example—notice how it cocks? 
Half on the opening movement- 
half on the close—just glides along 
—it’s so smooth. 

You don’t have to keep feeding in one 
cartridge at a time. You simply push 
in the box magazine which holds five. 

Safe and quick, too—the safety is 

worked by the thumb of the firing hand 
when the rifle is in a shooting position 
—no waste of time there. 
If you are strong for slide action 
there’s the Savage Model '14—-solid breech 
—no exposed parts. And one of the pret- 
tiest working actions you've ever laid 
your hand to. 

And best of all—these rifles will last 
—they’re tough fellows built to keep 
their looks and accuracy. You can 
always count on a Savage .22. 
Ask at your dealer's or write us 
direct for interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 351, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
















Model 1914 Savage .22 
Repeating Rifle — Every 
feature originally and dis- 
tinctively Savage. Solid 
breech, solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. Sturdy and 
accurate. 


From A Western Star 

1. Would you please tell me if, in the last 
requirement for Pathfinding merit badge 
you have to draw the map yourself? 
"2. In my Handbook it says for the Wireless 
merit badge, be able to send not less than ten 
words a minute. Isn’t there some mistake in 
| thisPp—FRankK A. TELL. 
1. Yes. 
2. Ten words is correct. 


Where to Wear Them 

1. Is it all right if I wear my merit badges on 
a sash? 

2. Where can T secure a bird book on Birds 

of Utah and vicinity —Davip W. HENDERSON. 

1. The sleeve is the proper place to wear 
them. 

2. “Birds of the Rockies” by Leander Key- 
ser, published by A. C. McClurg Co., Chicago. 
This has a complete check list of the Colorado 
birds. Also “ Birds of California” published by 
McClurg, Irene Grosvenor Wheelock, author. 
You can probably find all your birds in these 
two books. 


Turtles and Toads, Etc. 
| 4. Would you be so kind as to tell me how to 
find the age of turtles and terrapins. 

2. Where can I buy some foreign stamps 
cheap? 

3. How often do toads and bullfrogs need 
to be fed? 

4. About how many varieties of oaks are 
there? 

5. 1 have a mud turtle which weighs ten 
pounds. About how much would he be 
worth?—Scout Max HALtt, Jr. 

t. No one can tell this exactly. The size 
of the shell if taken in connection with the 
yearly growth is some indication. 

2. See advertisers in Boys’ LIFE. 

3. They eat every day if they can, but they 
can go for longer periods without food. Feed 
them a mouse a week or its equivalent in 
bugs and beetles. 

4. About 47 in the United States. 

5. Your turtle is probably worth more to 
you as a pet then to anyone else. They make 
ideal pets and are clean, quiet, and make few 
demands on one’s attention. 


Good Reading 

1. Will you please give me the address of 
some scout in Labrador, Alaska or Newfound- 
land. 

2. Where could T get a book pertaining to 
the Indian Language? 

3. What are the names of some good North- 
ern stories?—A Scout. 

I am sorry that in spite of my repeated re- 
quests you did not sign your name. 

1. Turn to the World Brotherhood of Boys 
page in this magazine. Read the conditions 
and write to the Secretary. 

2. There were as many languages among the 
Indians as there are among the white people in 
Europe. But a good dictionary of the Lenape 
is published by the Pennsylvania Student 
Series. Write to Philadelphia Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania or to the Cadmus 
Book Shop, 133 West 33rd St., New York City. 

3. “My Life with the Eskimos,” Stefansson, 
published by Macmillan Company of New 
York City. “Campfires in the Canadian 
Rockies,” by Hornaday and Phillips, published 
by Scribner’s Sons, 5th Ave. & 48th St., New 
York City. “The Conquest of Mt. McKinley,” 
by Belmore Browne, published by Putnam of 
New York City. “The Long Labrador Trail,” 
by Dillon Wallace, published by the Outing 
Publishing Company, New York City. 


This Will Interest Ravens 
t. Please tell me the Indian name for Raven. 
2. Also the best wood to make a bow and 
arrow.—Davip S. TALMAGE, JR. 

1. In old Lenape or Delaware the word for 
raven was Win-ge-woch-que or Ching-wahhas 
(ch as in German). In Natick, Mass.—Ke- 
che-kon-kont or Winont (ch as in English). 
In Mohawk Jo-ka-weakohwa. In Choctaw 
Fa-la-chi-to (ch as in English). 

2. See the Handbook for Boys, for directions. 
Lemonwood is best. 

Braiding Leather 
r. I would like to make a braided leather 
bridle and would like to know if you could give 
me information on it? 











2. I would like to get the address of a 


magazine called ‘The Horseman.”—FRANK 
FASTLE. 

1. I will publish an article in Boys’ LIFE 
on “ Braiding Leather.” 


2. 1674 Broadway, New York City. 


Fire By Friction 


1. Is a soft wood better than hard wood for 
the spindle and board, or is a combination the 
best? If so why? 

Answer—Any wood that is not gummy. 
Combinations are not best. 

2. Which wood have you found to be the 
most successful for ease and for speed? 

Answer—Balsam is best for ease and speed. 

3. Are there any species of wood that you 
have found that absolutely will not make a 
spark? If so which ones and how do you 
account for this? 

Answer—There are no such woods, but 
gummy woods will tire you out before you get 
a spark. 

4. Isa fire board better when rather thin, say 
3", or do you find it better to have it thick? 

Answer—Fire boards should be about 34 
inch thick. 

5. Is it necessary to have the fire notch ex- 
tend to the middle of the fire pit, and should 
this notch be V shaped or square? Have you 
found any difference? 

Answer—See diagram in Boys’ Handbook; 
V shaped. 

6. How large in diameter and how long, 
should the right sized spindle be? Is this 
spindle out of proportion or wrong sized? 
It is 9-16 inches diameter and 8% inches long. 

Answer—Right diameter. Can be 11 inches 
or longer as it wears off rapidly. 

7. Is the fire end of the spindle supposed to 
be round or pointed? Does it make a differ- 
ence either way? 

Answer—Round. Yes. Pointed stick in- 
creases friction in the wrong place. 

8. Can a fire set make a fire as well the first 
trial, that is, if it has been put away in good 
condition after the last using and none of the 
charred substances rubbed off the end of the 
spindle or from the fire pit, as it can the second 
trial (after it has had ample time to cool off)? 
If so why? If not why in scout field meets 
and big demonstrations do they just allow 
one trial? (With no chance ahead for a 
trial spin which is not meant to warm up ones 
set). 

Answer—If the drill bites well, one time is 
just as good as another. But the boy himself 
may be more skillful after one attempt. 

g. In transforming a spark into a flame is it 
best to wave the tinder with the spark or blow 
on the spark into the tinder? 

Answer—Preferable to wave, as it is steadier. 

10. Is it necessary or to any advantage to 
knock or pick the spark out of the notch into 
the tinder, or is it just as well to pick up board, 
spark, tinder and all and proceed to make the 
flame? 

Answer—Current is secured if the spark 
alone is sent into the tinder. 

11. Is there any difference in sparks. Do all 
have to be fanned a moment before one can 
make the flame or can some be blown on or 
fanned instantly? If there is a difference what 
is it and what woods is the difference found 
in? 

Answer—No. 
tinder. 

12. Can you go into the woods with nothing 
but a knife and perhaps an axe with no leather- 
shoe strings and assemble a fire-set of wood and 
make a fire? Do you believe the average scout 
who has passed the Camping Merit Badge can 
do so? If not, where lies the good of this vital 
requirement in the Camping Merit Badge? 
(Could the average scout do this if he had the 
common leather-shoe strings?) 

Answer—Yes. By two sticks. Primitive 
method. It is not a requirement of the Camp- 
ing Merit Badge, however. 

13. I noticed in the September number of 
“Scouting” on your page that you believe 
the cedar tinder is the best for fire making. 
How is your system of preparing this bark 
for tinder? Is it best to shred it by jerking 
and pulling and tearing and rubbing? Or by 
pounding? Is the whole bark to be used or 
just the inner or outer or some vital special 
parts? 

Answer—Get, whole bark from weathered 
limb or post. Soften same well by rubbing and 
keep some strips for binding over tinder. 





Yes. Get spark free into 


14. If you constructed a set in the woods and 
had limited tools to make it with, what would 
you make the thunderbird out of? 

Answer—Hard oak, hickory, locust. 

15. As to the bow is there any advantage in 
having the thong twisted? 

Answer—No advantage as to leather. 

16. What length should a good bow be? 
Ts 30 inches too long? What is your system for 
attaching the thong to the bow. 

Answer. Yes 30 inches is too long; 20 inches 
is better. I prefer the bowstring at upper end. 
Make a simple hitch and wrap other end. 

17. How many strokes do you find it takes 
on the average to make a spark? 

Answer—I never counted the’ number of 
strokes; time is the basis of contest in fire by 
friction. 

18. How do you find it best to wrap the 
spindle on the inside of the thong next to the 
bow or on the outside? 

Answer—Turn the spindle toward body, 
with bow outside. 

19. Is there any one way of kneeling with the 
set and getting position that is better than 
another. There are about 6 styles practised in 
this region. ‘ 

Answer—Whatever way gives freedom of 
action and least discomfort: 

20. Can one always be sure of a spark where 
smoke issues from beneath the pile of black 
dust? 

Answer—No. 
gray smoke. 

21. How much of an arch in inches should a 
stick have before you would say it was all 
right for a good bow. 

Answer—t1 inch in 2 feet is enough but use 
more if you want. 

22. Is it best to cut the fire notch before the 
fire pit is made or vice versa? 

Answer—Rub shallow. Try hole to see 
were to start in the notch. 

23. Doesa spark form as quickly when tinder 
is under the fire notch as when nothing is under 
the notch. 

Answer—No difference I think but prefer- 
able to place tinder under. 

24. Do you believe that there is anything to 
be gained as far as speed is concerned by study- 
ing the various kindling temperatures of woods 
and tinders? Could it be possible that a wood 
with a low kindling temperature would make a 
spark faster than one with a higher and that a 
low temperature spark would not work good 
with tinder which has a high kindling tempera- 
ture? Do you believe that certain kinds of 
tinder works better with certain kinds of 
woods? If so, how do you account for this? 

Answer—No. Wouldn’t worry about this. 
Primitive man made all these investigations. 
Experiment is the thing. 

25. In having fire making as a chief event 
in field meets and as an event for National 
Competition, do you think this adds or de- 
tracts from its real value to scouts? Do you 
think to gain speed scouts ruin the real art 
by putting in artificial means to gain their end? 

Answer—I think competition is good. I do 
not think scouts would cheat.—AN EAGLE 
Scout. 

I am sorry an Eagle Scout set such a poor 
example by not signing his name. 





Work harder when you see 


Esperanto and A Fox Terrier 


1. What country or countries use the Es- 
peranto Language? 

2. Where could I get a good book on stamp 
collecting in which I am very much interested? 

3. Why don’t you have a Merit Badge on 
stamp collecting? 

4. What is the best method to teach a Fox 
Terrier to do tricks such as jumping through 
a hoop, saying prayers, and playing dead dog? 
—Scout Eynn HILton. 

1. Esperanto is used by a few people in many 
parts of Europe and in this country. 

2. Brentano’s, 5th Avenue and 27th Street, 
New York City, or Scott Stamp Co., 33 W. 
44th St., N. Y. 

3. Stamp collecting is not close enough to 
the scout program to require a Merit Badge. 
The question has been often considered. 

4. Try encouraging him when he does his 
trick right. Have some one hold a piece of 
meat on the other side of the hoop. Place 
him in the position of praying, hold him, then 
feed and praise him. By coaxing, love and 
feeding you can train him, though it does take 
patience. Never strike him. 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


ScouTs 
Now CAN YoU 


—-SHUT 
UP 





Happy Birthday Scouts—Bigger and 
Better In Every Way 

One doesn’t have to tell a real scout that 
the best way to grow bigger and feel better is 
to keep busy all the time. Work builds a 
fellow’s muscles and widens his chest. The 
scout movement is some sure big work that is 
making the organization’s chest swell. But in 
this machine or rather on the rim of one of this 
machine’s wheels there is a speck of dust that 
thinks it can stop the whole movement. This 
speck is known as Old Idle Five Minutes. He 
is the champion lazy scout of the world whose 
one idea is to sit round and swap stories. Should 
you feel inclined to stop a second and examine 
his specimens there are some printed below. 
If you have any better send them to “Think 
and Grin,” care of Boys’ Lire. 

Yes, we have already said “‘to stop a second.” 
This does not mean five minutes, so show old 
I. F. M. that you haven’t any time to waste. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Egbert W. Richards, E. McKeesport, Pa., 
E. A. Armstrong, Asherton, Texas, Carl 


Brachtel, Rock Island, IIls. 





Making It Clear 


Tourist: I suppose this rain will do the crops 
a lot of good? 

Farmer: Ye’re right, sir. An hour of it will 
do more good in five minutes than a month of it 
would do in a week at any other time! 


May Be So, But— 
The explorer was speaking— 
“Yes, it was a narrow escape.” 
“Oh, do tell us,” said his audience. 
“Once,”’ he related, “I was cornered by a 


‘Polar bear and I hadn’t a bullet to protect 


myself with. Tears came to my eyes as I 
thought of home.” 

“What then?” 

“Why the tears froze as hard as rocks and 
ramming them in my gun, I fired and—” 

“And then?” 

“The flame melted the tears into a squirt of 
water which again froze into an icy dagger as 
it went through the cold air—” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Tt entered the bear’s head, melted, and 
that bear died from water on the brain!” 





Panting and Pantless 
faa Tramp: How yer gettin’ along now, 


Second Tramp: Oh, I ust tried No. 45 last 
week, but I ain’t going there no more. 

First Tramp: ’Fraid on account of the dog, 
I s’pose? 

Second Tramp: Yes, my trousers are. 

First Tramp: Your trousers are what? 
P Second Tramp: Frayed on account of the 

og. 
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Now We Know 


Uncle Lije Cheek one day was asked whether 
Sam Blank was honest or not. 

“Well, if, and, but, though,” he answered, 
“he might be, and, then agin, he mightn’t; 
but, if he be, he is very highly spoken ag’inst.”’ 





Board of Education 


Willie: Say, Pop, did they have a board of | 
education when you went to school? 
Father: Well, yes, my father had one of his | 
own that he kept in the woodshed. | 
| 


Set An Eggs—Ample 

A boastful traveler was in the village inn, 
trying to “kid the hicks.” 

“Speaking of chickens,’ he said, “reminds | 
me of an old hen my father used to have on | 
his farm. She’d hatch anything from a tennis 
ball to a lemon. Why, one day she sat on a | 
chunk of ice and hatched out a pint of hot 
water!” 

“That don’t come up toa hen my mother 
had,” remarked one of his hearers. ‘They 
fed her on sawdust once, by mistake. Well, 
she laid ten eggs, and sat on ’em, and when 
they were hatched, nine of them had wooden 
legs, and t’other chicken was a woodpecker!” 


Over and Over 


High: Why is that aviator always doing the 
loop the loop? 

Jinks: He used to be a Boy Scout and he 
still tries to do his daily good turn. 














The old gentleman met the ground with a 
thud. A small boy who was watching burst 
into tears. 

“Don’t cry, little man,” said the old gentle- 
man, “T’m not very much hurt!” 

“No,” whimpered the youngster, “but it 
was my banana you slipped on!” 


Not a Casualty 
First Boy Scout: You say Jimmy Jones got 
hurt? 
Second Boy Scout: No, not seriously. He 
got jammed in the pantry. His father gave 
him first aid treatment. 





Non-Stop 

The nervous passenger approached the cap- 
tain timidly. 

“What would happen, sir,” she asked, “if 
we struck a large iceberg?” 

“The iceberg would pass along as if nothing 
had happened,” replied the captain. . 

And the old lady was very much relieved. 
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So perfectly does the 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake function thatit will 
stop your rear wheel as 
rigid as a rock, instantly’ 
if necessary, or gradually 
at other times, and always 
without strain upon 
brake, wheel, or rider. 
What more can you 
want? What more brak- 
ing power can you use? 
New Departures are light 
in weight, easy to operate, 
simple,strong,and sturdy 
in construction. 


- Write t 218. 
School of Music, 1815 Orchard St., 








“I am sure hungry after this 
bully bicycle ride. I’m on the bike 
every spare minute—and getting 
strong as an ox. 


“There’s no fun like bicycle rid- 
ing, tf your wheel is fitted with 
a New Departure Coaster Brake. 
You can coast down hills, and yet 
stop short if necessary. 


“A New Departure Coaster 
Brake for me! Twice the fun, and 
half the pedaling.” 


Any dealer will sell you a New 
Departure equipped bicycle or 
put this real coaster brake on the 
wheel you now have. 


* * * 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story ‘‘Billy’s 
‘Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG, 
Bristol, Conn, 


co. 
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CLASS PINS ano RINGS 


kT Illustrated FREE 
v8 o26N Write aoe’ for your copy. Buy Ons Pinsor 
= Rings direct from factory. Save money! 
u = ry C. K. GROUSE CO. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


46 Bruce Ave., 


Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





















Choruses and 
ys, Recitations, Drills. 


ake-up. Catalogue FREE. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
For the Home or School Room, 
pe 
BlackfacePla 
Flow to Stage a Play 


Ww a . M 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18, CHICAGO 


* 
Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, New! and Magazine Illustrating, 
Pastel Mail or Local Classes. Write 


for terms and List of successful students. Easy Payment Plan. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. 111 Flatiron Bidg., New York 














NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 i St. Paul, Mina. 


Say Fellows! 
If you can’t ski you're 
missing a lot of fun. 
It’s easy to learn on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Made of the finest 
woods obtainable and 
used by world cham- 
pions. Our free booklet 
on how to ski is yours 
for the asking. Loo! 

for the deer-head trade 
mark when buying. 


Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Nedé 


CYCLOMETER © 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
from the saddle 


easy ‘6 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., iatert"Caoe 


‘ey Hartford, Conn. 



























































































Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 
when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work — 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 


To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,andsavemoney 
—these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with .the monogram 
shown above. 














Three Kinds of Products 
Advertising Can Sell 


First, the product that offers some new and better way 
of meeting human wants. For such a product adver- 
tising offers the cheapest, quickest means of finding 
those people who will appreciate the advantages the 
new product offers. 


Second, the product with hidden values that escape 
the consumer’s untrained eye. For such a product 
advertising can educate the buyer until he becomes a 
discriminating purchaser. 


Third, the product which—in lucid moments—its 
owner will admit is no better than others of its kind. 
For such a product advertising can create a personality 
that will make it stand out from competing products 
like the one lighted house in a row of dark ones. 


Which kind of product is yours? Have you learned 
to use advertising to fit its needs? 
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On Getting a Start in Life 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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real impetus in life by borrowing a thousand 
dollars. I decided that I wanted to see the 
world. So I borrowed this money and toured 
Europe. My struggle to repay this obligation 
gave me a momentum which continued after 
the money was paid. It gave me the habit 
of continuous activity, of extending myself 
to the utmost. The ordinary human being will 
do exactly what he has to do and not very 
much more. I had to pay back that thousand 
dollars and to do it I had to work as I never had 
before. Incidentally on this trip abroad I meta 
producer who afterwards signed me up for a 
long term contract on the stage. 

But I hardly need to tell you how preposter- 
ous it would be for me to advise you to start 
out in life by borrowing money. It happened 
to work in my case. My own theory is that the 
more obligations a man has the harder he will 
work. A man exerts himself most when he is 
in a hole and has to fight his way out. The 
more the odds are against him the harder he will 
struggle to equalize them. 

But this might be a very dangerous philoso- 
phy for you to follow, and if I were you I would 
throw it into the same discard with other peo- 
ple’s theories in general and build my own 
philosophy and my own rules of living, bor- 
rowing the precepts of others only when I was 
sure they fitted me. 

No man is quite sincere who accounts for his 
start in life or his later success without taking 
into consideration the element of luck. It has 
become popular to advise youth that nothing 
in the world counts but one’s own efforts and 
the determination to succeed. But to be quite 
frank about it, this is not the whole truth. 
There is such a thing as luck and we might as 
well admit it. Otherwise how do you account 
for the fact that Jones and Smith both started 
out with equal advantages, with nearly equal 
ability, with the same determination to succeed 
and that Jones isa multimillionaire, holding an 
important executive position in one of the big- 
gest industries in the country, and Smith a 
small-salaried man holding a_ subordinate 











place. Apparently Smith has spared no effort 
in his struggle for success, but something went 
wrong; but with Jones, something quite beyond 
his own calculations and control lifted him to 
a position way beyond his wildest expectations. 
Or take the case of Brown and Green. Brown 
was interested in real estate and had his eye on 
a piece of property in Hollywood belonging to 
Green. On the day when Green was to sell his 
property at a low figure to Brown, he was the 
victim of an automobile accident and was in the 
hospital for several months. When he came 
out he found that his property had increased a 
hundred per cent. in value and that he had 
made many thousands of dollars by accidentally 
holding on to it. Certainly Brown was not to 
blame for Green’s accident. If it hadn’t hap- 
pened, Brown would have made the money 
instead of Green. This was good luck for 
Green and bad luck for Brown. 

But there are two things to bear in mind 
about luck. One is that since it is entirely 
beyond our control, there is no use in worrying 
about it. The other is that after all it is fairly 
evenly divided and you will get plenty of both 
kinds. Opportunity, which is another name 
for luck, will come to you sooner or later. You 
can bank on that. If you are ready for it— 
that is to say if you have trained yourself in 
mental alertness and physical fitness so that 
you can make full use of it—you will have all 
the ingredients of success. But opportunity, 
without the proper preparation, without the 
ability to seize it, turns out to be a hollow and 
useless thing. It passes swiftly, leaving only a 
pitiful realization of what might have been. 
Honest and persistent endeavor toward the 
realization of some worthy purpose, a faith that 
acts as a shock absorber to all the jolts along 
the rough road of life, an enthusiasm that laughs 
at adversity, and a regulation of one’s life so 
that body and mind are at their best—these are 
the fundamentals. Turn your back upon them 
andj you will be like a man in a foot race who 
starts to run in the wrong direction. The most 
colossal luck in the world cannot help you. 














Desert Redemption | 


(Concluded from page 15) 











surprised; he might stay in that furnace for 
years without discovery. 

For the hundredth time he piled them into 
a pyramid, sifted them, feasted his eyes on 
them. They would cut superfine; they might 
bring twice $50,000, depending upon the dealer 
who bought them—— 

Seven-Foot sat up with a jerk, and his head 
gréw suddenly dizzy. A frightful truth 
dawned upon him in all its terrible significance 
—he could not dispose of those gems! Strange 
that he had not thought before how nature 
had cursed him with a stature monstrous in 
height that would identify him immediately 
as the murderer in any hamlet within a thousand 
miles of Gold Lode. Or, for the matter of 
that, in any city in America! 

Seven-Foot was no fool, and he knew that 
the first action of the town marshal at Gold 
Lode would be to broadcast a description of 
the murderer. No more would be necessary 
than to say he was slim, fifty, seven feet in 
height. 

And the shiny heap of turquoise, worth 
a fortune! Those gems were of no more value 
to him than if they had been ordinary lime- 
stone pebbles! 

To try to dispose of them would be to step 
under the hangman’s noose. If he had found 
diamond mines richer than the Kimberley 
or goldfields like the Rand they would have 
been but a mockery to him. 

Seven-Foot placed his bony fingers against 
his throbbing temples. For minutes he sat 
thus. Then he crawled listlessly from the 
tarpaulin and bent at the spring, drinking in 
the vain effort to cool his fevered brain. 

He realized it would not be safe to attempt 
to leave by the opposite side of the valley, on 
the Mojave desert trail at the foot of the 
Panamints. Anyone traveling there and 
seeing his looming figure would know he was 
the fugitive murderer. He could not attempt 
even the Pass of Ballarat. He must stay 
off the beaten path in the heart of Death 
Valley, where it was believed no man could 
exist. 

Ruefully he gazed at the heap of turquoise. 


| He resisted the impulse to kick into them with 


his boot and to scatter them in all directions. 
Perhaps he might go back to one of the trails 
and make a bargain with some prospector. 
He might use his gun to prevent capture. 
But no prospector would have enough money 
to make a deal. And even if he did, what 
would money avail him here on the desert? 
He might as well have the turquoise! 

If Jeff Yarrow were only here! What a 
botch of things he had made in being hasty! 
If he could only make amends! 

There was Mrs. Yarrow, the widow. If 
there was some way to turn this pile of tur- 
quoise over to her she would be rich. How 
readily Seven-Foot would have done that, if 
possible! He might ask some stray prospector 
to take the gems to her. But not one man in 
a dozen could be entrusted with a fortune like 
that—and Seven-Foot would have absolutely 
no guarantee that Mrs. Yarrow would ever 
see the gift. 

Then the fugitive reached the most self- 
satisfying decision he had reached in weeks. 
He would take the turquoise to the widow in 
person. 

Certainly that meant his capture, his trial 
for murder, the gallows. But strangely it 
gave the old prospector more joy in anticipa- 
tion than even the finding of the turquoise 
had done. He was under a virtual life sen- 
tence in the purgatory of Death Valley at best. 
In this way he could partially make amends to 
Jeff. 

Seven-Foot roused himself and set about 
deliberately sacking the beautiful stones and 
packing the burro. He began to whistle 
a tune that he had often whistled in the pres- 
ence of Jeff while prospecting that same 
turquoise wash. 

“ Jeff, old boy,’’ he murmured, as if speaking 
to the absent partner in the flesh, “I’m down- 
right sorry, old-timer, for those hard words of 
mine, and for that quarrel. Jerusalem knows, 
old boy, I never meant to kill yuh when I 
raised that gun. A thousand times over I’d 
ruther see yuh kill me, old-timer!” There 
were tears in his faded eyes. 

A spell of dizziness, induced by the long 

(Continued on page 47) 
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vigil in the heat of Death Valley, combined 
with worry, seized him. He raised his hand 
and rubbed his eyes. Visions of the past with 
Jeff came to him. He thought he saw Jeff 
extending his gnarled hand in pardon, as 
though he understood, even if the world did not. 

Over the wash, beyond the poison springs, 
floated a vision of Jeff, trudging behind his 
faithful burro, pick in hand, battered old hat 
tilted to one side. 

“It’s the fever a gettin’ me,” muttered the 
fugitive, and brought the stick down on the 
back of his own pack animal. “I must be 
a goin’ afore I faint, or Mrs. Jeff won’t ever 
get these turquoise after all!” 

Seven-Foot looked back. Keeping pace 
with him at a distance was the apparition. 
Nobody but Jeff in the flesh would ever be 
able to penetrate this desert waste, where he 
had been safe from all the peace officers of 
California. The thing trudging along back 
there in the sand worried him, haunted him. 
Spurrea by tne rear that he was losing control 
of his’ senses, Seven-Foot goaded his burro to 
the utmost. 

On out and beyond the arroyo they pro- 
ceeded—the prospector and the vision that 
haunted him. Up through the rock-ribbed 
Sheep Canyon, out toward the fringes of the 
Calico Hills and the north rim of the Funerals. 
All day long he traveled. At intervals he 
glanced back, rubbed his eyes and stared, 
only to proceed at extra exertion. At last 
toward evening he entered the hilly road lead- 
ing to Gold Lode. He met Sam Bailey, his 
old enemy, on the way into town. 

“Sam,” he said, “I’m come home to sur- 
render. Yuh go ‘long ahead and tell the boys 
they kin watch me every step, but don’t stop 
me till I get up to the Widder Yarrow’s cabin. 
I'm tryin’ to make amends with a gift of 
mineral. Then I’m ready to go to jail an’ 
stand trial.” 


, 


Sam nodded curtly and proceeded 

Seven-Foot was surprised when he reached 
the hilly street that the marshal was not on 
hand to arrest him. There was a crowd out 
watching his return, however, warned by Sam. 
The prospector avoided them all by going up 
a side trail. He looked back once and thought 
- saw that apparition of Jeff still following 

im. 

Taking the turquoise from the burro’s back 
Seven-Foot knocked at the cabin door. 

“Mrs. Jeff, I take it?” he inquired, lifting 
his dusty hat as the comely woman of middle 
age answered the knock, for he had never seen 
that wife of Jeff’s. “I’ve come to give myself 
up for a killin’ yuhr husband.’’ His voice 
cracked. ‘An’ make what amends is in my 
power. Here is the turquoise Jeff and me allus 
was a lookin’ for. I reckon, Mis’, they will 
be worth nigh onto $50,000 or more to yuh.”’ 

The wrinkled eyes gazed out of the cabin 
window, and he saw that apparition of Jeff 
approaching. Seven-Foot grew faint, his 
head whirled, and he fell to the floor of the 
cabin. 

Jeff entered a moment later and helped lift 
his old partner to the bunk against the wall. 
Mrs. Yarrow brought forth brandy and wet 
the prospector’s lips. Seven-Foot opened his 
eyes. 

‘“‘Consarn ye!” grumbled Jeff. “I tried to 
ketch ye all day, and ye wouldn’t stop. I 
wouldn’t a gone after ye if it warn’t for worryin’ 
about ye, knowin’ that ye thought yourself 
a murderer and would have to stick in that 
purgatory forever till ye died, instead of that 
bullet jest creasin’ my skull. Ye old son-of- 
a-gun!”’ : 

“Jeff!” cried Mrs. Yarrow, “look at these 
turquoise Seven-Foot brought. It was a 
lucky day for you, you old rascal, when you 
pulled that potato-masher and Seven-Foot 
plugged you on the head!” 





Foxy Makes a Friend 
(Concluded from page 26) 
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would take over in the morning, and that he 
would go back to his regular hours as night 
man. Having the day to himself, therefore, 
he went up to Selton, planning to come down 
to the tower on the freight with Billy, and 
spend the extra two or three hours before his 
trick began, with Cramer, whom he had not 
seen for several weeks. 

He swung aboard the caboose as the train 
was pulling slowly out of the Selton yards. 
DeVoe was up on top, but came back almost 
immediately. 

“Say,” he said, without preamble, and in 
evident surprise, “did you pick out to-day, 
a-purpose, to ride down with us?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with to-day?” 
asked Foxy. 

“Well, it’s a nice day all right enough, but it 
happens to be the first trip Butch Shaunessy is 
making since his little vacation. He’s up 
ahead—we were ordered to swap places—and 
he’s feeling it a bit. With you aboard we sure 
will be in for a happy family party!” 

“Oh, rats! I’m sick and tired of hearing 
that sort of stuff! If Butch wants to beat me 
up, he’s welcome. T’ll be hanged if I kick 
myself off for him. You go sleep off your 
nerves, Billy, and I'll keep an eye out for you.” 
Without waiting for any reply, Foxy swung 
himself up into the swivel chair which was 
hung so as to allow a man sitting in it to see out 
through the little windows in the cupola. From 
such a position, a trainman could see forward 
over the tops of the cars to the locomotive. 

Billy took himself out to a campstool seat 
on the platform. The train rattled along. 
Evidently Pemberton was to be the first stop 
this afternoon. Foxy could see three heads in 
the engine cab. Butch was sticking to his end 
of the train. Hank reached up and whistled 
for the first crossing outside of Pemberton. 
Beyond was a narrow cut, where the right of 
way had been blasted through a rocky ridge. 
As the locomotive entered the cut, Butch 
climbed back over the tender, and started rear- 
ward on the tops of the freight cars. Foxy was 
wondering if he was heading for the caboose, 
or getting ready to cut out a car at the lumber 
yards a little further on. He had walked the 
length of two cars when the train approached 
4 cross-over bridge, spanning the cut. It was 
ow enough so there was danger of any one on 
top of a train being swept off, and therefore the 
regulation warning had been placed a hundred 
feet on either side. This consisted of a wire 
cable stretched across the tracks, from which 
short wires hung downward; to the end of each 
wire was attached a rawhide thong. The wires 
kept the thongs from being twisted up and 
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wound over the cable, and the thongs them- 
selves were just long enough to brush the head 
and shoulders of a man standing upright on a 
car. This is the universal railroad signal for 
“bridge ahead—look out and get down!” and 
is as effective at night as in the daytime. 

The bridge-signal must have caught Butch 
just as he jumped lightly and expertly across 
the gap between two cars. Foxy saw him lift 
his arms as he jumped—then he staggered, 
lurched, and was swept completely off his feet. 
The leather strips had ‘whipped around his 
arms. He was tangled fast, and being dragged 
along the train as it rushed beneath him! 

Butch raised his hands and grasped the cable, 
trying to lift his legs clear of the car tops, 
but the wire sagged enough under his weight 
to let him down so his knees touched. He 
yelled as a brake-wheel crashed into his 
swinging body. 

Foxy realized at once that there was no hope 
of signalling the engine, but he certainly ought 
to try something to help! ‘The thought flashed 
through his mind whether Butch would be 
inclined to help him if their positions were 
reversed, but he dismissed it from considera- 
tion. The situation confronting him demanded 
action, prompt action, or there would be serious 
consequences, possibly the loss of a man’s life! 

He swung the little cupola window open, and 
managed to squeeze himself out. As he scram- 
bled to his feet, and braced himself against 
the lurch of the caboose, Butch’s sagging form 
scraped along the car ahead, and banged 
against the brake-wheel. A second more, now, 
and his plan would either work, or Foxy 
sprang strongly at the swaying figure before 
him, locking his-arms around Shaunessy’s 
waist. The shock carried him off his feet, but 
the sudden added weight and downward drag 
accomplished just what he hati counted on. 
The leather thongs tore loose from the wires, 
and the two of them fell in a heap atop the 
caboose. Luck was with them, and Foxy’s 
foot catching in the open window kept them 
from rolling off. The train began to slow down 
for Pemberton. 


BUTCH SHAUNESSY got unsteadily to his 

feet, and crossed the baggage-room to where 
Foxy was applying adhesive tape to a gash in 
his leg. 

“Tt’s all off,” he said. “I can’t hate any one 
who done what you did. You got nerve, kid, 
an’ you use your head, which is more’n I ever 
done, but after this I’m goin’ t’ do it, an’ prove 
T’m as good a man as the next! Will you shake 
with me on that?” 

“You just bet I will,” said Foxy happily. 
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Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 


workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








Saxophone Blues! 


Drive away the blue devils, give your 
musical longing free expression, win 
new popularity with an “Inspiration” 

phone! 
° e 


Leads the World! 


Easiest to learn! Acknowledged the finest, 
sweetest, easiest playing Saxophone made! 
Absolutely pure tone! No buzz or rasp! Easy 
action! Always Reed me tune! Guaranteed 
quality! Exceptionally beautiful finish! 

Free Trial—Easy Terms! 

Write for FREE Catalog describing ‘‘Inspir- 
ation’’ Saxophones — Cornets — Trombones — 
Trumpets—Mellophones, etc., etc. Allequally 
supreme in tone and quality! Try your choice 
for week’s FREE TRIAL in your own home. 
Easy monthly payments. Write TODAY! 


Dealers— Some choice territory still open— Write 


LYON & HEALY 


64-89 Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 

















The best that skill and experience can produce. 





Canoes—some all wood, others canvas covered. 





Rowboats and Fish Boats — (including 
knocked-down flat bottom model.) 









Rowboats and Speed Cances for 
outboard motors, 





“Beach Model” Special 16-foot Motor Boat. 
“YY” Bottom Motor Boats — More speed 


with less power, 
CATALOG FREE 34yE ont 
ORDER by 
State kind of boat in which interested. 
“BETTER BOATS at LOWER PRICES” 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
413 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wis. 



















































































A real 


Stevens rifle 
for only $4.50 


Here’s a real honest-to-goodness 
rifle—at a price that makes you 
want to cheer— 

That’s the new Stevens Junior. 

Made like all the rest of the 
Stevens line. The same accurate 
barrel—made the same way as the 
old Favorite and Visible Loading 
—for straight shooting and long, 
hard service. 

The barrel, for instance, is rifled 
to less than a thousandth of an inch, 
That means downright accuracy! 

Just think of it—a rifle like this 
for only $4.50. 

And in Stevens rifles strength is 
their middle name. They simply 
stand all sorts of hard wear. We had 
a letter from an old man the other 
day—said he’d been shooting the 
same old Favorite for 25 years and 
it outshoots anything he knows of 
right today. 

Whether it’s the new Stevens 
Junior, the old Favorite or the fast 
working little Visible Loading re- 
peater, you can always bank on a 
Stevens for bagging game or for 
knocking over pests. 

Look over the Stevens line 
at your dealer’s or write us 
direct for interesting 
catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Dept. 537 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by the 
Savage Arms Corporation 


















No. 11 Stevens 
Junior, 20 inch bar- 


rel, round—blued 
finish — military 
stock—knife blade 
front sight—open 


rear sight. Shoots 
C.B. Caps .22 short, 
long or long rifle. 
Weight — 234 Ibs. 
Price, $4.50. 
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roomed tongues, soon 
began to look like | 
normal. The aviator 
spared precious water 
from his radiator for 





The Coyote Hid 


(Concluded from page 25) 


tering along on its 
wheels, the two 
men came running 
up. One of them 
was of much the 








the use of the burro. = 


same. build as Curly, 





They had dragged 

Mr. Rideout to the 
| shade of the machine and, when he opened his 
| eyes, he stared at it with blinking astonish- 
ment that did not diminish when he saw the 
glad face of hisson. It was still hard for him 

to talk, but it was quite evident that he doubted 

his senses until Gus introduced Slim and Curly 
gave him a somewhat. jumbled description of 
all that had happened. 

“ And we were just in time to save you, dad,” 
| Gus wound up. “Did you find your gold?” 
| The old prospector shook his head and a 
whimsical smile chased over his tanned fea- 
tures, drawn by the experience through which 
| he had just passed. 

“Not this trip, Gus. But I’ll sure locate it. 
I stayed too long chasin’ up a lead an’ my 
water ran out on me. But I'll git the gold. 
Thar’s good indications. Some day —an’ then 
you'll go to a reg’lar school, son. 

His eyes rested affectionately on Gus who 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Shucks, dad, I’ve had all the 
I need!” 

“ Eddication, 
air. You can’t git 
too much of it. 
But don’t it beat 
all,to have a fan- 
dandrum like 
this come out of 
the sky an’ drop 
you an’ rescue 
mean’ Pete here 
atthelast minnit. 
There’s eddica- 
tion for ye, Gus. 
Eddication to 
think of one of 
them things, 
much less build 
one, or drive 
one.” He looked 
admiringly at 
Slim. 

“Tt ain’t a mite 
harder than learnin’ to ride a bicycle, if you’ve 
got a knack for balance,” said Slim deprecat- 
ingly. “Now then, where can we take you? 
Your boy says your place is up there’”—he 
pointed to the cliffs—‘“and that’s only a 
hop an’ a skip from here. I suppose there’s 
flat enough for a landing an’, I'll set you 
down home in a jiffy. But I can’t take your 
burro.” 

“And you can’t take me,” said Old Man 
Rideout decisively. ‘No, sir. I wouldn’t ride 
in one of them contraptions to see the Queen 
of Sheba, not if she was goin’ to make me rich 
for life. An’ I don’t aim to leave Pete all 
alone in the desert. I’m fit, now I’ve got water. 
So’s the beast. We’ll be on the way God Al- 
mighty intended—on our hoofs—inside of four 
hours. I don’t reckon you was out lookin’ for 
me on purpose. Had bisness of your own, I 
reckon, though how Gus come to be mixed up 
in it ain’t cl’ar to me yet. Don’t you hang too 
far out of that thing, son.” 

The sturdy old prospector could not be 
persuaded to change his mind and they 
watched him plod off before they made their 
own start. He was afraid the noise of the en- 
gine and propeller might scare the burro, 
which, he said, was never fond of machinery 

“Tt kind of settles the problem,” said Curly. 
“You see, Slim, there are a couple of starmen 
up on the Rideout Ranch, deputies like your- 
self, on’y they ain’t so amiable. It might not 
do for me to show up there an’ you might have 
yore own ideas about leavin’ me here on the 
desert, though it would be safe as a jail till you 
come back. As it is, we’re all right, save for 
one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“‘T want you should take a little pasear over 
towards where I expect to introduce you to the 
cuss that reely held up the stage coach an’ the 
bank. You might want to take him back as a 
passenger, seein’ as how there is a thousand 
dollars pasted up for his reward. My alibi is 
workin’ though, an’ if I persuade this same 
cuss to talk straight for once, an’ he owns up to 
what he’s done, mebbe you'll take him along 
an’ come back for me later. On’y don’t fergit 
to come back. He’s in the Bad Lands an’ they 
are named right.” 

“Let’s wait till we get there,” 


schoolin’ 


Gus, is a good deal like fresh 





suggested 


Slim. ‘Then we can decide on what to do. 
Hop in, Gus. Curly, give me a hand with the 
propeller.” 


“That’s one other thing, Slim,” said Curly, 
talking in a whisper. “If I lead you to this 





chap I figger ha’f the reward’s mine?” 


“T reckon so.” 

“Then that ha’f is to go to the kid here, no 
matter what happens. Sabe?” 

““What’s going to happen?” 

“Shootin’, when this cuss we’re after sees 
me. I might git the worst of it. It ain’t 
likely, but I might. I want the kid should git 
five hundred to help along that eddication.” 

Slim looked at him and then winked. 

“Five hundred ain’t enough,” he said. 
“Suppose you and me pool the reward and 
turn it over to his dad for him. TI think he’s 
earned it, anyway.” 

The two shook hands, to the astonishment of 
Gus, who did not know what they were talking 
about. Then Curly spun the propeller, the 
engine opened witha roar, sand spluttered under 
their tires, the machine lifted; rose, banked 
and soared away to the north. 

Beneath them the earth seemed to unroll like 
the film of a moving picture. The desert was 
left behind with a leap and Gus saw the 
plodding figure of his dad behind the burro. ! 
He thought his father waved to them but they 


but black-haired 
and _ black-eyed, of 
a saturnine cast of features. 

“Engine gone back on ye?” he asked. 

The next second his face was filled with 
consternation as Curly fairly leaped from the 
machine, both guns ready for action. 

“Up with your hands, Healy!” he shouted. 
“Up, afore I turn loose.” 

The man side-jumped, at the same time he 
shoved his companion squarely in front of him, 
in range of Curly’s fire. His hand shot to his 
hip, a pistol flashed in the sun, then spit fire. 
He had aimed from behind the cover of the 
second man’s body. Curly, leaping aside in 
counter attack, seemed checked in midair. 
His right arm fell, his gun sending its missile 
into the turf. A splotch of crimson showed on 
his shoulder. 

His eyes fairly blazed as he gathered himself 
and a stream of flashes came from the muzzle of 
the gun in his left hand. Healy returned the 
fire. 

Gus stood in impotent suspense while the 
guns barked in the deadly duel. The first man 
had fallen to the ground and Gus thought he 














The man shoved his companion squarely in front of him 


were away too swiftly for recognition. Away 
and over the range, scaring an eagle, or at 
least disturbing it, for it sailed past them with 
wide pinions and spread tail, banking against 
the wind in wrathful observation of this chal- 
lenger of the air, its beak open, claws curving. 
A greater aviator, after all, than any man ina 
man-made machine, Gus thought. 

They volplaned down after awhile and Gus 
saw they were passing over a semi-desert where 
sage and mesquite, cactus and agave, fought 
for a precarious existence in the sand, while, 
here and there, eroded masses of red and white 
limestone, carved by wind and sand into an 
infinite variety of shapes, stood up like 
the monuments of a long-forgotten, buried 
city. 

This was the Bad Lands, almost as desolate 
as the desert, yet habitable. There were a 
few cattle that looked up startled as the shad- 
ows of the plane passed over them, but the 
bones of dead ones outnumbered the living. 
Suddenly cliffs loomed up, rising from the midst 
of the plain. Gus caught the green of willows 
and ash, the gleam of a creek, grass strips 
bordering it, the block of a little cabin from 
which rose a feather of gray smoke. 

This was Sudden Canyon, hiding-place and 
hangout of outlaws since the country had 
known anything worth stealing. From it, any 
posse, starting in pursuit of a fugitive, could be 
seen miles away as they traveled over the plain. 
Long before they could reach the canyon its 
occupants could decide for fight or flight. 
Flight meant hiding in a series of caves that 
furnished an absolutely secure retreat. Not 
many posses went to Sudden Canyon. It was 
a hopeless job. But the outlaws had not 
reckoned on, modern inventions. They had 
never thought of aeroplanes as instruments of 
justice. 

Even now two men had come out of the 
cabin and stood looking curiously upwards 
at the circling plane while Slim selected his 
landing. Evidently these two dots, represent- 
ing human figures, had no idea of the flying 
machine as anything but the vehicle of sky- 
riders indulging in a cross country flight for 
sport or record. Curly crouched low as Slim at 
last manipulated his controls and the plane 
nosed down to a level spot close to the cabin. 
Gus saw him shift his guns in the holster, saw 
his jaw set and caught the steely glint of his 
eyes. His own eyes asked a question to which 
Curly nodded. And Gus knew that one of 
these men was the one they wanted. 

As the plane came to a standstill after tee- 


had been killed, till he noticed him crawling 
rapidly away. 

Both men were stiffened to shooting posi- 
tion, bending forward from the hips. It 
seemed to Gus the firing lasted for minutes. 
He got the reek of the burned powder gases in 
his nostrils and his apprehension for Curly 
dizzied him so that he could not plainly see. 

Healy, with a curse, flung his emptied 
weapon at Curly. He seemed unharmed 
and Curly was bleeding freely, not only at the 
shoulder but at his neck. But he stood his 
ground, his face grim, watching Healy, who 
turned, as if to run, staggered, swayed, spun 
about and then fell heavily on his face. 

Curly turned to Slim. 

“You'll remember he fired first,” he said. 
“Now then,” tothe man who had crawled to 
safety and who now sat on the ground, survey- 
ing them with an expression that was almost 
ludicrous in its intense wonder, mixed with a 
most evident desire to get away, “what have 
you got to say?” 

“Nothin’, partner. I ain’t sayin’ a blamed 
word.” He elevated his hands. 

“You in cahoots with Healy? 
This man, ” indicating Slim, 
the law. 

“He ain’t got nothing on me,” said the man 
witha whine. “ An’ I ain’t in cahoots with this 
Healy. Didn’t even know his name.” 

“Then what are you doin’ livin’ with him? 
This is his hangout.” 

“Me? I was crossin’ the mesa to’ards the 
County Seat. Aimin’ to file on a prospect I got 
back in the Barren Hills. My cattle tuckered 
out at the canyon. He’—jerking his finger 
at the collapsed form of Healy, without looking 
at it—“he ‘lowed I could stop overnight. I 
ain’t hornin’ in on the law, partner.” 

“Mebbe yore story’s straight,” 
sternly. “Yo’re with the law, now. 
swear him in.” 

Slim looked helplessly at Curly, caught u 
like Gus, in the swift whirl of events. Curly 
winked at him. But Slim stood quien 
It was plain that, however willing he might be, 
he did not know the form of oath. “Put yore 
hands down,” commanded Curly. “Now 
stick up yore right.” 

“You do solemnly swear to observe the laws 
and regulations of the Statutes of this County 
and to do your duty accordin’ to yore lights 
an’ the instructions given you by yore superior 
officer, who now appoints you, accordin’ to his 
jurisdiction, as deputy sheriff.”’ 

“T do.” 


Speak up. 
“is an officer of 


said Curly 
Slim, 
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“Then get up. I reckon we’ll want him to 
stay here with this remains of one Albert 
Healy until you can send the sheriff out from 
the County Seat, Slim?” 

“T reckon so,”’ answered Slim. 
a minnit, will you?” 

Curly went with Slim towards the machine 
where Gus was standing leaning against the 
cockpit, still sickened with the sight of the 
killing. Curly seemed alright, despite his 
wounds. And his faith in him was still strong. 

““What’s the idea?’’ asked Slim. “I know 
he drew on you first. I'll testify to that. But 
how about swearing in that chap? Have I got 
the authority? Though you did it. That form 
didn’t sound regular to me though I don’t know 
what it ought to be. And you’re bleedin’ like 
a stuck pig.” : 

“It won’t hurt me. I’ll patch up in a minnit 
in’ git a reg’lar doctor to look at the shoulder 
when we get back to the County Seat. Other- 
wise I’d have stayed here. As for the form, 
it'll hold here. You got to talk quick times like 
this.” 

“But who’s Healy?” 

“Five hundred bucks for you and the same 
forme. You know what we aim to do with it?”’ 

“You mean?” 

“T mean this is the chap who stuck up the 
stage an’ the bank an’ pinned it on me. I 
wanted to prove my alibi before I pinned it on 
him. I hadn’t calculated on a aeroplane to 
locate Professor Hendrix. I thought I’d have 
to wait till Hendrix finished his trip.” 

“But this guy’s black-headed, Curly. He’s 
a bad actor, all right, or he was. But his de- 
scription don’t fit.” 

“Tt don’t fit, eh? Go look in the corral an’ 
you'll find a pinto hawss. That tallies.” 

“The bills, the sheriff, said the chap was 
red-headed.” 

Curly gave him a look of impatience. 

“All hair don’t grow on heads,” he said. 
“Vou said a heap when you:mentioned the 
chap was a bad actor. He was. Used to doa 
bum turn in vodeville once with a woman he 
was suspected of killin’ but it was never proved 
on him. She was the whole team. He bluffed 
through it. Then he came out here and turned 
what he thought was a bad man. He won’t be 
bad any more.” 

“Come on to the house. I'll fix this bleedin’ 
up a bit an’ I reckon I'll find somethin’ as ’Il 
make you see the thing clear. But it’s clear 
as paint now. I'll bet the kid knows. Eh, 
Gus?”’ 

Gus, round-eyed, nodded. 

“He was an actor,” he said as they went to 
the house. ‘He knew how to make-up, with a 
wig. He picked Curly for his model, to throw 
suspicion on him. With a red wig and a pinto 
horse he used whenever he figured Curly was 
out alone or some place where it would be hard 
for him to prove.” 

“The whole plot in a sentence,” said Curly. 
He had located a bucket of water and a dipper 
and Slim started to bathe his wounds, Gus 
assisting. The bullet in the shoulder seemed to 
have gone clean through, the wound in the 
neck was only superficial. 

_ “DPve got a clean handkerchief,” said Gus, 
fishing it up from a pocket where it had lain 
forgotten. 

“Use that for a pad on the shoulder,” said 
Curly. “It'll do till we land. Now then, 
we'll go a huntin’ for that wig.” 

In a trunk they found more wigs than one. 
Two of them were red. And they found a 
make-up box half-filled with partly used grease- 
paint, with spirit gum and crépe hair.” 

“Bring that chap to life,’ said Curly 
‘Stick that wig on him, shove him on his pinto 
hawss and tie a bandana over his face an’ he’ll 
pass for me with any one he’s holdin’ up, ha’f 
scared as they’d be. Sabe?”’ 

“TI sabe,” answered Slim. ‘“ You’re a wonder 

and some whirlwind when you get started, 
ain’t you?” 
_ “You go help that other chap to tote Healy 
inside the house an’ put him on his bunk,” said 
Curly. “Then you can whirl me an’ Gus here 
off to the County Seat fast as you like. We'll 
meet up with the Sheriff an’ Hendrix and put 
in our claim for the reward. You can slide back 
with the kid to his Hidden Canyon and spill 
your news to Brother Gibbons. Give my 
regards to the dawg. I'll stay till the Sheriff 
gets back. We'll leave the pinto, seein’ we 
cant carry him. We'll take along this stage 
stuff now for evidence. You an’ the kid’ll have 
to be my witnesses. With this other feller. 
But that'll all come later. I want for to make 
another trip to Hidden Canyon an’ I'll hire you 
for that, after the mud settles.” 

“You won’t hire me, so long as I got the 
machine and gas,” said Slim. _“T never saw 
= ; beat. This is your taxi, private and 


“Come here 


“All right,” said Curly. “Bring in Healy an’ 
et'sgo. Lucky I learned how to roll a cigar- 
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eet with my left hand,” he said to Gus .after 
Slim went out. “I need one. What’s wrong?” 

“You're hurt,” said Gus with a gulp. 

“Shucks! I heal quick. Got any idea what 
I want to go back to Hidden Canyon for, 
kid?” 

“Your hawss.” 

“TI c’ud have asked you to bring him out. 
No, sir. I’ve got a surprise package waitin’ 
there for you. But I ain’t goin’ to open it until 
Brother Gibbons has left You'll open it with 
me, Gus. Soon as I git free of all this mess, you, 
an’ me, an’ Slim, we’ll go lookin’ for it. Yore 
dad, he comes in on it, too” 


x 
WHITE GOLD 


THE welcome of Gibbons, deputy-sheriff, to 

Slim and Gus, was none too hearty as the 
aeroplane settled down in the Hidden Canyon 
for the second time. But Pronto, the Airedale, 
more than made up for any lack of warmth on 
part of the man. It was only by a miracle that 
he escaped being flattened out underneath 
the machine. Gibbons had loosened his bonds 
and, as the dog left the cave, rushing towards 
the plane, the sheriff followed stiffly. Slim and 
Gus both fancied that Pronto had kept him 
from moving around very freely. 

“What you done with Curly?”’ demanded 
Gibbons. “Let him git away with you? 
Wonder he didn’t sell yore machine an’ put the 
money in his pocket.” 

“T didn’t notice you was over-anxious to 
hold him here,”’ grinned Slim. “ You let him go 
without much fuss. Where is he? Over to the 
County Seat with the County Sheriff an’ the 
real murderer an’ robber. Incidentally, he’s 
collecting the reward money.” 

An’ you’re sucker enough to fall for stuff 
like that,” sneered Gibbons 

“Now see here,” replied Sim; “if you ain’t 
civil to me, you can’t ride in my bus. You 
hired me to help catch the guy who held up the 
stage an’ robbed the bank~an’ killed the 
cashier. Well, he’s caught an’ I helped, though 
Curly done all the work. But the job’s over. 
I can collect my pay without your signature an’ 
I'd be willing to lose it for the fun of seein’ you 
rustle a living for youself in this dump. I ain’t 
over an’ above stuck on you anyhow. But, if 
you'll act decent, I'll tell you what happened.” 

Gibbons listened gloomily to the account and 
towards the end he seemed convinced. 

“T know Prof. Hendrix,” he said. “If it was 
him you met an’ he ses Curly is O. K., why 
mebbe the rest of yore yarn is true. Have you 
got enough juice to take me over to the 
County Seat?” 

“Refilled the tank.” 

“Then crank her up an’ turn her over an’ 
I'll go collect my half of that reward an’ sign 
yore vouchers.” 

“Your half. Which half?” 

“Didn’t I hire you? Didn’t I make you a 
deputy? Didn’t you take Curly to where he 
could fix his alibi and get the man? Actin’ as 
my representative?” 

“No, sir,” said Slim emphatically. “Curly 
would have landed him in the long run. He 
thinks I’m entitled to half and, under certain 
conditions, I’ve agreed to take it. Mebbe he’ll 
give you his half. Mebbe. But I don’t see 
where you come in, ’cept in a funny story they 
might print about you choosin’ to stay up here 
with a dog while we went out an’ got the man.”’ 

Gibbons got almost purple in the face but he 
was stubborn about the money 

“T’m entitled to a share,” he persisted. 

“Well,” said Slim at last, “we'll leave it to 
a third party. Ask the kid. That’s fair 
enough. How about it, Gus? It’s up to you. 
Does old Gibralter here deserve a share? 
You ain’t getting any and you was right up 
to the firing-line. Would you give him any if 
you had the sayso?” 

Gus looked at Gibbons, saw the twinkle in 
Slim’s eyes and, cuddling Pronto, answered. 
“‘No, I wouldn’t. He kicked my dawg.” 

Slim went into a spasm of laughter while 
Gibbons scowled. 

“Kid,” he said when he got his breath, 
“you don’t know it but you won two ways 
from the middle when you made that decision. 
Come on, Gib, let’s be going. If you ain’t 
satisfied I'll tell the whole yarn to the sheriff, 
if Curly ain’t already, and he can settle the dis- 
pute. Gus, help me get the bus started. An’ 
any time you come to Los Angeles, you look 
me up. Sunset Aerial Transportation Com- 
pany. Ask for Slim. I may see you again 
with Curly, anyway.” 

Gus watched the machine lift and leave and 
then he packed up his outfit and led Curly’s 


Delivered to You Free! 


\ Vi E will send your Ranger by peopeld express direct 

from the factory. All you have to do isto send for the Ranger 
Catalog, choose the bicycle you want, send us your order. and thenext 
fast express train leaving Chicago will have your Ranger aboard. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


We allow you 30 days to ride and test the Ranger you select. If 
at the end of that time you do not believe it is the finest bicycle 
on earth—the only one for you—then you can return it at our 
expense and you will not be out one penny. This offer is backed 
by a special $5,000 cash deposit with the First National Bank 
in Chicago. In addition, we give you a Five Year guarantee. 


Pay Only $5 a Month 


To make it still easier we have arranged a monthly 
payment plan whereby you can secure the Ranger 
you want and pay for it as vou tide. Manv boys meet 
their monthly payments out of their earnings from 
— og other odd 1obs which their bicycle helps 
them to do. 


Be Sure It’s a “Ranger’”’ 


This is the bicvcle every boy wants That is what 
the Chicago Tribune foundout This great newspaper 
asked thousands of boys what bicycle they preferred, 
and overwhelmingly they answered, ‘We want a 
Ranger’’— America’s Finest Bicycle. Not only the 
Chicago Tribune but also Pictorial Review, American 
Boy, Youth’s Companion and scores of leading news- 
papers and — use Ranger bicycles as prizes 
and premiums use they know what bicycle it 1s 
that boys demand. Our aim is to make it easy for 

eevery boy to satisfy his bicycle ambition. The coupon 
will bring you full particulars. 


Save $10.00 to $25.00 


Purchased direct from the maker you save all un- 
necessary selling expense on the Ranger you select 
Just mail the — or a postcard for full particulars 
of our generous offer on any Mead Ranger Bicycle You 
will be suprised to learn how easy it is to own one of 
these high grade, completely equipped. unbeatable 
machines by means of our low factory price and easy 


payment plan. 
100% 


FREE Ranger Catalog Eautppod 


This encyclopedia of bicycle information is our 
gift to American boys everywhere. Do not buya Manger Motorbike 
bicycle, parts. tools, repairs or sundries. until you Young America’s Choice 
have secured your copy. In it you will find all the 
Ranger rs pn eg fee or aie — 
ing complete equipment. ng the pages of this 
tsa its takags ipmmarteeet | MEAD Stets.,°°eurs 7 
an st Bicycle Department of the finest Sport- 
ing Goods Store in the whole country. You willsee © Gentlemen: Send me (Free) the big Ranger Gatalog- Special Fac- 
new improvements and conveniences that you | | 
never thought of before and get many new ideas 
of the use and economy of a bicycle. Write today Sa 
for your copy. Use the coupon or a pos | : =P 
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pony out of the Hidden Canyon, with Pronto, 
still unable to either contain or express his | 
delight at having back again the master, who | 
had sailed off into the clouds and left him to | 





THEY CANT PRINT ‘em 
FAST ENUFF FoR ME 





Read This One 
Of Mike’s— 


Dear Bruce: 

Well, how are you making out as a Boys’ 
LirE salesman? There’s a lot of excitement 
around here, especially since Joe Pike sold 
15 yearly subscriptions last week and cleaned 
up $7.50 in cash for himself, besides doing a 
whale of a good turn for the fellows who will 

be getting Boys’ Lire from now on! 
It Can Mean Most of the fellows have their hardest time right at the 
start. That’s because they “scare” easily if some boy’s 
Cash to P You father or mother don’t hand ’em over the $2.00 right off 
the bat. Just a case of needing the good old courage 
to stick to it. Hardly anybody will say “No” and mean 
it, when you really show them the BIGGER, BETTER Boys’ Lire and tell what it will 
do for a fellow. 

What helped me most was getting my sales talk lined up before I ever started out. Here’s 
the way I wrote it out when the Scoutmaster asked me to tell the troop how I did it: 

1. The Opening. Be sure to be bright and smiling. You have nothing to apologize 
for. You might say, “Mrs. Brown, the Boy Scouts have a message for you. I am Scout 
Smith. Just glance over this introductory letter and I will tell you more about this.” 
Watch the prospective customer read the letter and before she can get started on any ob- 
jection or excuse say something like this: “Let me tell you about our new Boys’ Lire. 
Perhaps you have been reading in the newspapers how Rudyard Kipling, Zane Grey, Walter 
ao B. Reeve and Douglas Fairbanks and other great writers are coming into 

oys’ Lire.” 

While talking. keep the copy in your hands—show the customer the sample issue of Boys’ Lire, 
page by page. rapidly pointing out the big features and regular values, such as departments. etc: 

2. Of course, you know how important the close of the sale is! It must be quick, confident—as, 
“What is your boy’s name?” (Hand them order blank and pencil.) ‘Just write it here, please.”’ (Price 





last.) “Only $2.00 a year—which means less than 17c 2 month. giving the value of several books.’ 
If the prospective customer says, “I have no boy,” don’t quit! ‘“Haven’t youa nephew or a grandson? 
Or why not subscribe for some shut-in boy? Our Scoutmaster will supply the name and a gift card.” 
Well, that’s all there is to it, Bruce. ’ 
How do you like my sales stuff? Why don’t you try rs OcLu bi ; ea’ 
your hand at writing one? Write to me c/o Boys 
Lire this time, will you? Your buddy, . 
P.S. I know that I can’t draw very well. but the picture at the top shows you how I feel about 
selling Boys’ Lire. ; 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


At Home in Your Spare 
Time by the World 
Famous Landon Pic- 
ture Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 

nai drawings with the ed 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
wes step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 


Prepare now for the future 
The boys of to-day will be the 


cartoonists of the future. Mere 
and more newspapers are com- 
ing te recognize that the Landon 
School is the logical agency 
from which to secure competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 
of others are *producing car- 
toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic 
et Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail The record of 
results produced by this school 
has never been equaled or 
even approached by any 
othercorrsepond- 
ence course. 
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dg Fellars 
I attribute my success to the 
therough and highly competent 
course | received from you 
jene Byrnes 





Freckles 
Mere words cannot erpress my 


course of 


appreciation of the 
from {the 


lessons 1 received 
London School 


Merrill Blosser 
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Send now for 
complete infor- 
mation. and 
sample picture 
chart to test 
your ability 


““Cap"’ Stubbs epee j 
Please state your 


No one could take your course and regret it 
ain. instructions made it possible puny me to 
ork 
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Send for 
These Free Targets 


Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you, and remember to use the best BBs, and 
you'll soon become a dead shot. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am 
munition you can. That's why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them, 

hey won't stick in your gun. And you can use 
them over and over again because they do not 
flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman with your 
NEW RIFLE we will help you. If your hardware 
dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs, send us his 
name and address, together with 8 cents in stamps 
and your name and address. We will then send you 
a sample tube of smooth, shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs 
and also some free targets to practice shooting on 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


for us. ham. i. tyou raise, Big 


rofits—largedemand—easily raised. 
a. better them sn poultry orrabbits, Par- 
ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CO.,3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CAVIES DISTRIBUTING 
Ow N Tye es 


Now on our New Plan 
The most liberal, most astound- 
ing offer ever made on world’s 
best machine, Rebwui like 
oan not 

u are more than satisfied by our great 
Free Trial plan that Is the ‘greahpet Typewriter copertanity of al! 
time. Thismarvelous machine guarant: b: . the makers 


Write f -z° Ml de tails toda 
re THE OLIVER TY PEWRITER COMPANY., Dept. 6 
62 N. Dearborn Sree Cc ta im. 








le 
now or in the future unlesa 


$10.45 










RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD ga 
ING RIFLE, using the U.S. Arm 
caliber 30, Mod. 1906 —~_ ye eight, 8 Fame 4 
Length, 42% tgohee: barrel, inches. Turned down 
bolt handle, S $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3. eb cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
de ages, 50 cents. 1924 circular 
for 2 cent stamp. Estal lished 1865 
AN ~-A Ganmanman SONS 
New York City 


per {00. 
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watch a man he wanted to bite more badly 
Sop any chunk of meat that had ever made 
his chops water; yet had been ordered not to 
> 
| Waiting for Curly at the cabin was hard 
| work, even with the story of his father’s last 
prospecting trip to listen to. But Curly had 
solemnly promised to come at the first possible 
moment. Gus worried about his big pal’s 
wound. Curly had said something about com- 
ing in the aeroplane but Slim had apparently 
bidden him good-by and, as the days passed, 
Gus began to wonder if Curly was coming back 
at all. Sometimes he wondered what Slim had 
meant when he said that Gus had won two 
ways from the middle with his decision about 
| Gibbon’s share in the rewards. His father 
| seemed down in the mouth these days. For 
| once he had lost confidence in his ability to 
find the ledge of quartz he had always believed 
in so ardently. “T’m gettin’ old, Gus,” he 
said. ‘‘An’ the burro, he’s gettin’ old. I 
| reckon us tuckerin’ out thetaway in the middle 
| of the desert was a sign an’ a warnin’. I’m apt 
to take thet warnin’ though I sure did want to 
see you git an eddication. That ’ud be about 
all I cud leave you, ennyway.” 

“Why, I’m all right, dad. Don’t worry.” 

“You need book-larnin’. Thar’s one thing 
thet you can make most ennyting out of you 
want to. It’s like good seed. An’ you’re good 
sile. Up to you to cultivate an’ git a fine crop. 
It can’t ever be stole from you an’ you can’t 
ever lose it—less you go plumb out of yore 
mind.” 

It wasn’t very cheerful up at the cabin with 
| his father so despondent and the fear growing 
that Curly had forgotten him. Why should he 
bother with a kid, anyhow? Still, there was 
the pinto. 

And, then, one morning, he saw the gliding 
shape of the aeroplane coming down the sky, 
circling for a landing, and he shouted with joy 
while Pronto raced in circles barking. 

It was Curly and Slim. Curly looking like 
himself again though he had his arm in a sling. 
But he assured Gus that he could ride the 

| pinto back and the pinto nickered its welcome. 
It was very certain that Curly’s horse was glad 
to see him. 

“Just dropped in for a flying visit,” grinned 
Slim. ‘First off, Curly spoke of goin’ to the 
Hidden Canyon but he changed his mind an 
you an’ your dad are goin’ over there afoot an’ 
a horseback with him on a picnic. Curly 
allows he’s goin’ to camp with you folks until 
he gets all healed up. I got my share of that 
reward, kid. An’ invested it already. Now, 


‘“Here comes Mr. 


I’ve got a date in Los Angeles before noon an’ 
I’ve got to be movin’. So long, everybody.” 

This time Slim flews away for good. Gus 
watched the machine dwindle to a speck across 
the desert, dip beyond the range and disap- 
pear. Then his father called to him. 

“Gus,” he said, and his eyes were moist, 
‘Curly here an’ the flyin’ man, they ’low it was 
all through you they collected thet reward. 
First place you hid Curly away for a bit in yore 
Hidden Canyon, wherever that may be. 
Seems you had a secret held out on yore dad, 
there, son. An’ they claim you done other 
things thet make me plumb proud of you an’ 
not ashamed to take their offer. When the 
flyin’ man said he’d invested his part of the 
reward he meant he’d invested it in you, in 
yore eddication. Ses to tell you thet was what 
he meant by you winnin’ two ways from the 
middle. Said you’d sabe. An’ Curly puts in 
his ha’f.”’ 

Gus could not refuse, but he wanted to. 
He asked one question. 

“That means I’ve got to leave you, dad?” 

“Fora bit. "Less I make thet strike. Then 
I might trail erlong to be near you.” 

“Dad, I won’t go unless you promise not to go 
out in the desert again. I won’t go.” And Gus, 
with the memory of the fallen man and burro 
on the waterless sands very clear before him, 
meant it. Curly nodded to him. 

“T’ll back you in that, kid. Mebbe there'll 
be a way out all round. Can you all put me 
up for a few days?” 

Could they? Gus turned himself into a com- 
bination of cook, chambermaid, gardenér, 
horsetender and general roustabout to prove it. 
Three days later Curly proposed a trip to the 
Hidden Canyon. 

“T’d like to see thet place,” 
out. 

“T’ve got something I’d like you to look at,” 
said Curly. “I ain’t much of an expert at 
such things myself, but you might see some- 
thin’ to it, Rideout. It’s a ledge of mineral 
up in the top part of thet cave, Gus.” 

When Curly displayed his find Gus did not 
think much of the rusty-looking stuff sand- 
wiched in the wall of the cave. But the eyes 
of his father widened and brightened as he 
chipped off fragments, tasted and weighed them 
in his hand, took them to the best light and 
inspected them from every angle, finally look- 
ing curiously at Curly. 

“You say you don't know what this is?” 

“Nope. Minin’ ain’t in my line. If it wasa 
hawss it ‘ud be different. I figgered some it 
might be iron.” 


said Mr. Ride- 
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“Tron? Huh!” The old man’s voice was a 
blend of indignation and contempt. Through 
it Gus thought he caught a chuckle from Curly. 
But his friend’s face was grave enough as he 
replied. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“White gold! Tellurium. Sylvanite, some 
calls it. Put this in an oven or even in the fry- 
in’ pan over a hot fire an’ it’ll sweat beads of 
gold. Nothin’ richer in the line of ore. An’ 
that’s a three-foot vein. Why we’re rich, all 
three of us! An’ I’ve bin cavortin’ all over the 
country lookin’ for a lead with this in my own 
backyard all the time!” 

““Yore backyard, or Gus’, seein’ he found the 
place. I jest happened across the stuff. I 
hoped it might be some good though it don’t 
look much but rusty stain. Still, I had a sort 
of hunch about it.” 

And Gus fancied then, and kept the fancy 
afterwards, that Curly knew far more about 
minerals than he acknowledged. For this was 
the surprise he had spoken of and Gus was sure 
that Curly would not have mentioned it unless 
he was fairly sure it meant something. 

“Tt ain’t on our holdin’,” said the old man. 
““My boundaries stop at the gulch. It’s yore 
discovery. I was talkin’ like a crazy man just 
now when I said the three of us was rich.” 

“You're sure talkin’ crazy now,’’ retorted 


Curly. ‘Me, I’d never have given it a second 
thought. I’d never even have seen it if Gus 


hadn’t thought I was on the square when we 
first met up. The stuff either belongs to the 
three of us or it don’t belong to ennybody. 
Thet goes. Don’t be foolish, man,” he said in 
a lower voice to the old prospector as Gus 
examined the vein, ‘it’s for the boy, yore end 
of it.” 

Rideout hesitated no longer. He held out 
his hand and the two men gripped. 

‘But it’s ha’f an’ ha’f,” insisted the miner. 

“Three ways.” 

“ Two.’ 

They argued back and forth in friendly 
fashion until Curly, in mock despair, offered 
to toss for it. And lost. The mine was to be 
half his and half the Rideouts’. If Rideout’s 
opinion was good for anything there was plenty 
and Curly knew he could have his own way 
eventually. 

“Well,” he declared. ‘‘ Gus can come in on 
it one way so it'll show on the deeds an’ 
papers.’ He turned his smiling eyes on the boy. 

“How Curly?” asked Gus. 

“The mine’s got to have a name, ain’t it? 
And I sure know the name for this one—The 
Coyote Kid.”—The End. 


“You'll have to teach 





Wyatt,” cried Jack 
with an air of great 
| relief. 

“Welcome, neigh- 
bor,” said the Judge, 
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me how to make one 
out, Dad,” he said, 
quite unabashed. 
“Pooh, pooh,” 
snorted the banker. 
‘““No_ balance sheet, 


Inc. 








rising to greet his 
guest. 

Mr. Wyatt, a tall, serious looking man with 
a grim face and twinkling humorous eyes, was 
president of the local bank. “Well, Mr. 
President,” he said “I understand that your 
compary wants to borrow some money.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wyatt, we had thought of issuing 
bonds.” 

‘For what amount?”’ 

Rob and Ralph put their heads together 
and the rest heard Rob say, “I know where I 
can get an incubator and a brooder—second 
hand—for about thirty dollars.”’ 

lurning to the banker, he replied, 
dollars in thirty one dollar bonds.” 


‘Thirty 


‘And what do you propose to offer as 
security?” 

* An incubator.” 

Mr. Wyatt —_— to his host. “Judge 
lhornton,” he said gravely, “Lt don’t think 


| have ever before been called upon to issue 
bonds on an incubator.” 

“Perfectly legal,”’ 
company assured him. 

‘And how much is this incubator to cost?” 
inquired ag — turning again to Rob. 

‘L think, sir, that we can get one for about 

thirty dollars.” 


the counsel for the 


| Mr. Wyatt looked doubtful. “TL am afraid 
that I must really ask for more security than 
| the it,”’ said he, “‘for if, when the time came to 


| settle, you were unable to pay this debt and the 
}incubator had to be sold to satisfy the bond- 
holders, it would scarcely bring thirty dollars 
and the bondholders would lose money.” 


“Very well,’ answered Rob calmly, “we'll 
give you a mortgage on everything we've got.” 

‘“Come now, that’s much better. As a 
matter of fact what have you got?” 

“You might just as well tell him all you 
know,” said the Judge laughing. ‘*When the 
banker comes in you have to tell him your in- 
most thoughts. You can have no secrets from 
him.” 

Ralph, the treasurer, produced his tin box 
and took from it his book. ‘Here you are,” 
said he, holding it up-so that his father could 
see. “Here are the tools, seeds, fertilizer, etc., 
that we have; here’s the number of hens, and 
here’s the area of our gardens, all of which 
we will be glad to show you. Here is the 
money that we have on hand, here is what we 
owe, ‘and here is what other people owe Us. 
On this page is the amount of business that 
we did last month and on this one is the total 
of our fund for depreciation of plant.” 

“Hullo,” cried the banker, “‘ why you people 
are real financiers! What are you going to do 
with your fund for depreciation of plant? 
Mustn’t let money lie idle, you know.” 

“Buy some of our own bonds with it, if that’s 
proper,’ ’ answered Rob, looking at his father. 

‘Perfectly legal,’ declared the Judge, **and 
an excellent idea.” 

Mr. Wyatt began looking over the treasur- 
er’s accounts. ‘Here, where’s your balance 
sheet?”’ he demanded suddenly. ‘* Where’s 
a statement that I can take away with me?” 

Ralph looked up at his father, grinning. 


no balance sheet at 
all. What a treasurer! Then I'll have to 
take all this stuff away with me so that I can 
look it over.’”’ And to the astonishment of 
the stockholders he put the treasurer’s beloved 
tin box under his arm and rose. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the Judge reassuringly, 
“he’s got to know all about us before he can 
lend us any money. Of course in this case he 
probably won’t bother the bank with the 
matter at all, since the amount is so small, but 
will lend the money out of his own pocket. 
The principle is the same, however. You 
mustn't forget that usually a banker lends 
money that is not his own property but 
that which other people have contided to 
him, and he can’t be too particular. Don't 
ee the poor banker: he’s doing — his 
best. 

The banker reached for his hat and turned 
to go. ‘Mr. President,” said he addressing 
Rob with great and solemn politeness, ‘if it 
is agreeable to you and your associates I should 
like to meet you here to-morrow evening at the 
same hour. (Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” cried all the stockholders 
in chorus as they escorted their guest to the 


steps. 
When he had gone, William suddenly 
reme -mbered some thing. | “Why,” he cried, 


“he’s got all our money. 
“It’s all right, William. He'll bring it 
back,”’ somebody reassured him. 
‘He'd better,” said William grimly. 
To be continued in March Boys’ Lire 
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Write and tell us what you think of this story !! 


Afler spending many weeks trying to find the right man to do the writing, we at last got Mr. Samuel Emery to prepare this story for 


Boys’ LIFE. 
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We want to know how our readers regard the contents of Boys’ Lire, 


Please address the editor. 


tenses usage LE EN 





It is very different from anything we have used before, and therefore we invile you lo write, telling us what you think of it. 
for our guidance in procuring stories and articles for future issues. 
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Dear Buddy: 

Our gang have got a job cut out for them- 
selves. The Goats got the jump on us in the 
“points for everything” inter-patrol contest 
that I told you about last month. They 
studied up on signaling and compass and 
scout’s pace. At the troop meeting last week 
every blooming one of them passed all three of 
the tests. Naturally the points for all these 
tests made a big differ- 
ence in the contest, 
and now the Goats are 
leading, with our pa- 


trol—the Beavers— 
second. 
But you can bet 


your sweet life we’re 
not going to let any 
Goats be hopping over 
our heads very long. 
We’re going to dig in 
and beat them out, and here’s how we are 
going to do it. 

First of all, we’ve got a good chance to show 
the Goats our dust, because all our gang are 
about ready to pass their first aid tests, while 
the Goats sort of dodged this test and took the 
easiest ones first. 

You see Tom Webster, my A. P. L., has an 
uncle who isa doctor. We had a patrol meeting 
a couple of weeks ago at Tom’s house, and he 
had his uncle over to tell us all about fainting, 
shock, cuts, burns and the rest. Doctor Web- 
ster did his best to get the ideas into our thick 
heads by making us ask questions and by tell- 
ing us stories about first-aid experiences he had 
had. 

At the same meeting we all took turns prac- 
ticing the use of the triangular bandage and 
the ways of carrying injured. Of course Jim 
Fitch tried to put a tourniquet on Joe Somer- 





ville’s neck, but Joe was able to convince Jim 
that it was not necessary yet awhile. 

The real fun began in the practice of carry- 
ing injured. Some of the scouts were so limp 
when they played dead that it was as hard to 
get them off the floor and slung over the back 
in the fireman’s lift as it is to pick up a live eel. 

We had another patrol meeting the next week 
at my house. This time we went over the 
stuff we had learned at the last meeting. I 
got the gang to agree before we started the quiz 
that those who showed themselves to be the 
three dumbest in first aid would have to blow 
the rest to something good to eat. This stunt 
got the whole bunch on their toes, and they 
did their best to show off what they knew 
about treating injured people. 

I got mighty queer answers from some of 
them. For instance, several had an idea that 
a fracture was very much worse than a broken 
bone. Alec Green said, “Shock is when you 
fall off a truck,” which isn't exactly right, as 
you know. ; 

Finally the patrol voted Jim Fitch, Pete 
Jenkins, and Frank Martin as the three. boobs. 
After the meeting they had to blow the rest of 
us to chocolate nut bars as a penalty for being 
lazy. 

We figure that in another week or so all of 
us will be ready to pass the second-class first- 
aid test. A few of us could pass it now, but 
Tom Webster and I think it will be more fun 
if the whole patrol passes it all together. 

Besides, we have been practicing up on the 
outdoor tests. Last Friday afternoon after 
school the patrol met at my house. Each 
fellow brought some meat and a couple of 
potatoes. We went out into the backyard and 
practiced building fires and cooking. 

Of course, we didn’t have leaves and sticks 
such as you would find in the woods. However, 
I didn’t let the fellows use paper or do any 
other “parlor scout” tricks. I had some cord- 
wood for them, and they had to make their 
own tinder and kindling by shaving splinters 
from the wood with their scout knives. 
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One or two of the fellows wasted so many 
matches getting their first fire lit that I made 
them build fire after fire until finally they were 
able to light it with one match. I am pretty 
sure that at the next troop hike nearly every 
one of us will pass the fire and cooking 
tests. 

We also have been working on the semaphore 
code, practicing on the “buddy system.” 
Each fellow is paired 
off with another patrol 
member, and it is up 
to each pair to get 
together every now 
and then after school 
to practice signaling 
by themselves. So far 
we have been getting 
pretty good results in 
this way. 

We are trying also 
to get the fellows to know how to use their 
knives by running a contest for the best pieces 
of wood carving done with a scout knife. On 
the next hike we are going to have a contest to 
see who can make the most tent pegs in twenty 
minutes. 

This will give you some kind of an idea of 
how hard we are working to pass tests and to 
beat out the Goat Patrol. Wish us luck. 

Another thing we did at the same meeting 
was to talk over good turns. The system we 
have in our troop is to trust each scout on his 
honor to do his daily good turn. At the begin- 
ning of every troop meeting I ask each of the 
scouts in my patrol,—by himself so nobody 
else can hear,—whether he has done at least 
one good turn each day in the past week. If 
he says yes, that’s all there is to it. Sometimes, 
of course, his scout’s honor won’t let him say 


yes. 

After I have spoken to each one of the gang 
in this way, I report to Scoutmaster Jones that, 
for instance, six of my patrol have lived up to 
their good-turn pledge and that one hasn’t. 
In this way, the scoutmaster trusts my honor, 
and I trust the honor of the individual scouts. 

Each patrol that has a 1oo per cent. record 
in good turns for the week, according to these 
reports, gets points in the inter-patrol contest. 
Another thing we get points for is a good turn 
by the whole patrol. Last month our patrol 
cleaned out a lot of rubbish from vacant lots 
near the church where our troop meets. This 
month we are working to make a radio set, 
which we are going to give to a crippled boy 
who would come to our Sunday School if he 
was able to walk. I don’t know just what we 
are going to do next month, but Tom Webster 
has suggested that we get started making some 
bird houses so we can do a good turn to the 
birds later in the season. 





But I was telling you about our good-turn 
discussion at the last patrol meeting. Jim 
Fitch said he figured he’d done about a thous- 
and good turns all in one day. When I asked 
him the dope, he explained that he’d been 
turning the grindstone for his Dad. Joe 
Somerville wanted to know if it was a good 
turn to wash and dry the supper dishes. We 
argued it over and decided that we really owed 
Dad’ and Mother so much that any help we 
could give them oughtn’t to be counted as 
good turns. 

Frank Martin told us they were organizing 
a new troop over at the Presbyterian Church, 
and we voted to go over there and help the new 
recruits with their knots and other tests. 

Well, it’s time for supper, so I'll have to 
wind up this letter. So long till next time. 

Yours scoutingly, 
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The Cry for Whole Wheat 


| A wider food intelligence means an increasing de- 


‘mand for whole wheat products. Modern milling 
processes do not produce whole wheat flour. 


Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit is 100 per cent whole wheat, and so 
thoroughly cooked that every particle of each crisp, 
tasty shred of flavory baked wheat is digested. 
Contains all the food you need, and all the bran 
you need to prevent constipation and its kindred 
ailments. Two Biscuits with hot milk and a little 
cream make a warm, nourishing meal. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















The things you are learning now about 
Fire Prevention, and the manner in which 
you put your knowledge into practice, 
may prove invaluable to you in later years 
when you are grown to manhood and have 
a home and a business of your own. 


Fire is a good servant, but a poor master! 


A al 


Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 
Marine 


Fire Automobile 
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Ride Him, Cowboy! 


A headlong dash. A sudden stop. 
Whirl. Back again, twisting, rearing, 
pitching up and down, sideways, any 
old way! 
supremacy. Long Tom Gilligan stick- 
ing tighter than a leech to the meanest 
horse in seven counties. 


Victory for Tom meant triumph for 
Sheriton—his college. Triumph over 
the school that stole Sheriton’s trophy. 
Victory over that gang in the stands, 
yelling for the horse to throw him. A 
thriller this—with many a laugh, many 
a surprise. Look for Long Tom in 
“The Sheriton Buckaroo,” by George 
F, Pierrot, in the February issue of 


, THE CANB 
The Bigeess, egy ty A egos 

Was it love of the ocean that lured 
Squiffy and his little dog Rags on 
board the outbound ship? Or was it 
that “fat ol’ grampus,” the captain, 
with his promise of good eats, a good 
job and adventure? Sea story, dog 
story, adventure story—that is Captain 
Dingle’s “Squiffy”—another feature of 
the February issue. 

And look for “Andre’s Bandit,” by 
Karl W. Detzer. A tale of how Andre 
Nicholas hunted Tobie, the highway- 
man, through the black woods of “the 
little Alps”; how Andre pitted his keen 
wits and desperate courage against the 
devil’s cunning of the robber. 


Here’s one you'll laugh at all month. 
About Oscar, stranded in the middle of 
a roaring freshet, the wettest, home- 
sickest, cussedest mule on four feet. 
He sure looked like a goner. But Bud 
Long and Stacey Adarns got to work to 
save him. A tough job it was, as you'll 
see in “Tails, You Win,” by Charles 
Tenney Jackson. 


Get your think-tank working when 
you tackle “Catty Atkins, Bandmaster,’ 
by Clarence B. Kelland. That band 
has a hot time this month. Achmed 
Abdullah’s exciting tale of “the for- 
bidden land,” and Elmer C. Adams’ 
story of Ki Macauley’s search for the 
pioneer’s buried treasure—both are 
continued this month. This February 
issue is a peach. Don’t miss it. 

$2.00 a year, 20 cents a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 


The tidgest, Brightest. Bost Magazine 









THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CoO. 
No. 705 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tis 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name 


Address 
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Winner —Robert G. Hanber 
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Burlington, lowa 








When I was sick, to see 
ne and one of them brought me a Boys’ Lirr 
\s I read those fine stories and read the maga 
zine from cover to cover, I decided right then 
hat it was the magazine me. For one 
reason it brought me all the outside sports of 
well and healthy boys right there in my bed. 
| I was so deeply interested in it that those long, 
painful and weary hours seemed but minutes 

But how would I pay for the subscription? 
I did not want to ask my parents because they 
had to pay all the hospital and medicine bills. 
I made up my mind that where there is a will 
there is a way—I had the will so surely there 
must be a way. I searched the copy of the 


several boys came 


for 


Boys’ Lire for an idea. Finally in one corner 
of page 55 I read, “Don’t lose your Boys’ 
LIFE—s50 ways to Earn the Cost of it.” I 


couldn’t do any of those things because I was 
in bed. But it brought me an idea. Some 
weeks past a neighbor lady had taught me how 
to make paper sweet peas, so T hit upon that. 
\s fast as IT made the flowers my brother sold 
them; and that was the way T got my subscrip- 
tion for the Boys’ Lir 


and a member of 
1-tube t 


14 years old 
have made a 


I am now 


Troop to. I radio set 


with the help of the Radio Section, and | 
get fine results. I now believe that the 
Boys’ Lire is the greatest and best maga 
zine in all the United States for boys. It 
can and has made real American citizens, 
because the boys who can get hold of the 
Boys’ Lire have a greater respect for their 
country. Fifteen years from now the boys 
of to-day will be the tax payers of to-mor 
row and Uncle Sam wants his tax payers 
to be real American citizens. The Boys’ 
Lire can accomplish more in the building 


of manhood and citizenship, than any other 


magazine I can think of. So why shouldn't; 
we be readers of the Boys’ Lire? It has 
been my regular stand by and I call it “My 
Good Pal.” TI can safely say that the Boys’ 
LIFE gets close to the heart of a boy. Such 
authors as Daniel Beard, James West and 
Thomas Wrenn can give us scouts some real 


The scouts of 
Boys’ 


advice. 
many thanks to the 
builder 


Troop 10 give and owe 
Lire as their troc p 








‘Ted Garrison Senmes himeunte 
| (Concluded from page 38) 








By the end of the first month, Ted noticed 
that his arms were beginning to show little 
knots and cords of muscle; and they were 
becoming hard—he remembered with shame 
how flabby they had been. Mr. Pope showed 
him some exercises on the horizontal bar, and 
set him to practicing them. 

“Will I be able to lick Chub Trubey pretty 
do you think?” Ted demanded one 
afternoon. 

rhe man looked smilingly 

“Ves,” he said, “you'll be 
don’t think you'll do it!” 

“Why?” demanded the 
with wonder. 

“Wait and see. Now, 
“T can dog-paddle. 
boys around here can do!’ 

“All right. We'll continue our course in 
applied common sense. You'll need to learn 
to swim well, to float, tread water, dive, and 
to rescue a drowning person!” 

Again Ted doubted the utility of this sort 
of knowledge, but before long he began to 
take an interest in the matter. At the very 
beginning he found that his swimming had 
improved greatly because of: the improvement 
in his muscles; and now the side stroke which 
Mr. Pope taught him doubled his speed, and 
made it easy for him to swim longer distances 
than he had ever ventured upon before. He 
learned to dive, and practiced rescue work. 

“But T would like to know why he thinks 1 
won’t lick Chub Trubey!” the boy said to 
himself whenever the problem came into his 
mind. I guess he’s mistaken! And T'll bet 
I could lick Chub now—with one hand tied 
behind me!” 

Dog days passed, and the first hard rains of 
fall cleaned out the old stagnant water from 
the river. ‘The bass were biting, and ‘Ted had 
a pail of blue-heads for bait. He swung along 
through the brush, smiling as he thought how 
light the pail was now and how heavy it had 
seemed at the beginning of the fishing season. 
It was the same pail, but the boy’s muscles 
had developed wonderfully. He had gained 
twenty pounds in weight, and his body was 
brown and smooth and solid. It felt good just 
to be alive. 

Moreover, 


soon, 


at him. 
able. But—I 


boy, his eyes wide 
Ted, can you swim?” 
That’s all any of the 


he was beginning to make ac- 
quaintances. Always before he had been an 
but now he found himself looked 
upon with a new interest by the other boys in 
the neighborhood. The beginning of this 
change came one evening when Billy Baker, 
down the street, saw Ted chin himself with one 


hand. The fame of that exploit had gone far 
and wide, and Ted was invited to join the ball 
team. 


“He doesn’t know how to play, but you 
ought to feel his muscles!” Billy Baker ex 
plained to the other members of the team. 
**He’ll be a hummer when he does learn!” 

And so, as Ted swung along through the 
willows toward the broad, deep pool just 
beyond the bend of the river, he was thinking 


| of the change that had come into his life this 
year. He felt very happy 
A sudden startling sound came to him It 


was a shout of warning and alarm, from some 
where ahead. Then he heard splashing water, 
and for a moment stood listening. The voice 


had grown still, but next moment came a 
choking cry. 
“Help! Help!’ 


The cry ended suddenly, and in that moment 
Ted Garrison acted. Dropping his minnow 
pail and fishpole, he sprinted through the 
willows till he emerged into a clearing just 
above the bend. Voices came to him here 
the sobbing, pleading voices of boys. He saw 
them scattered out along shore, staring with 
horrified faces toward the pool. 

Ted’s training stood him in good stead now. 
He had been trained in rescue work so tho 
roughly that he could act even while his mind 
was in a whirl. He peeled off his shirt and 
kicked off his unlaced wading shoes as he ran 
lightly toward the shore. 
paused. 

“Where did he go down?” he demanded of 
the terrified boy nearest him. 

With a trembling finger 
pointed out into the river. 

“He was going to swim across to show us he 
could do it—and right there he went down 

Ted understood. He had fished this hole 
many a time, and he knew that the current 
was treacherous. Tt swung round in a great 
circle, and there was a strong undertow. 

Something emerged from the water twenty 
feet out—the hand of an exhausted swimmer. 
The fingers were clenched—either cramps or 
panic. Ted didn’t wait to decide which: like 
a flash he sprinted out through the shallow 
water and dived straight for the spot where he 
had seen the hand emerge. 


the youngster 


He struck the water like a diving salmon 
and shot down. Instantly he could feel the 
tug of the current, but next moment his out 


stretched hands touched something—and _ he 
drove himself forward. ‘The drowning 
grabbed spasmodically at him, but ‘Ted skil 
fully evaded those dangerous arms. He caught 


boy 


the other by the hair and turned him over. 
Then, using his free hand and both legs, he | 


began to buck the undertow 

For a time he seemed to be gaining. He 
came to the top, blew out one breath and 
sucked in another. In that instant he saw 
that he and the now unconscious figure he was 
holding to were being swung round and headed 
up the pool. Then he was pulled under again 

Ted Garrison had heard that at times like 
these people could think more swiftly than in 


their ordinary condition, but he was surprised | 


at the way in which whole groups of facts 
marshalled themselves in his mind. He seemed 
to be looking down upon the river at this point. 
He saw the two ends of the great, oval whirl 
pool, and it flashed upon him that the power 
of the current would be weakest at the lower 
extremity, 
a moment reversed. And he saw as in a flash 
of light two other facts: he himself would soon 
be beaten, if he did not break the grip of the 
undertow; and the boy he was holding would 
be too far gone for help. 


It was at this moment that he came up for 


where the pull of the water wa’ for | 


For an instant he 


Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 


‘ 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


LAPSE 
KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—-then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop” you won’t want to- you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. ince 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scoutin 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUT MASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local council member, a Commissioner 
or Scout Executive -real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 


SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Quit. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 
QUIT. 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. o boy or man 
once in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


an instant. He gasped, shook the water from 
his eyes, and saw that they were being swept 
down toward the lower end of the pool. In- 
stinctively he nerved himself for his supreme 
effort—it must be now or never! 

The current pulled him down, and in toward 
shore. Now it began to spin him upstream— 

And with every ounce of strength in his well 
trained body, Ted Garrison drove toward the 
bank. He felt that he was at the edge of the 
pool. It pulled mercilessly at him. He could 
make it in an instant by releasing the dead 
weight he was dragging—but he would never 
do that! Another great stroke with his muscular 
right arm—and another— 

And he felt the slack water beyond the whirl- 
pool. His momentum carried him forward to 
where he could touch bottom. He reached 
down and caught the slippery figure under the 
arms and lifted the face clear— 

It was the face of Chub Trubey. With a 
sobbing cry Ted stooped and gathered the 
unconscious boy into his arms. Earth and sky 
were whirling in a great dizzy circle. As he 
staggered in through the knee-deep water, he 
felt as if he were about to pitch forward into 
unconsciousness. 

Then this weakness had passed, and he had 
turned young Trubey’s body over upon the 
bank, breast down, face turned toward the 
side, and was draining the water out of the 


lungs. Next came artificial respiration, con- | 
tinued till Ted was almost ready to give up | 
hope. He was only dimly conscious of the 
ring of white faces about him. At last Chub 
began to breathe. Half an hour later, when a 
buggy summoned by one of the other boys had 
driven down across the flats that bordered 
the river, he was able to be lifted into the seat 
beside the driver. 

Mr. Pope removed his boxing gloves and 
nodded. 

“Fine work, Ted!” he commented. “By the 
way, when is the fight with Chub Trubey to 
come off?” 

His eyes twinkled down into the eyes of his 
companion, and Ted smiled sheepishly. 

“Well,” the boy admitted, “I guess there 
isn’t going to be any fight. But I don’t see | 
how you knew!” | 

Mr. Pope continued to smile. 

“T’ve seem things work out that way before,”’ | 
said he. “When you can whip a bully—you | 
usually don’t have to. But I have an idea, | 
my friend, that your rescue of the leader of the | 
South Side Gang will turn out to be pretty 
good missionary work. Chub and his friends 
were around to-day to ask me to teach them 
boxing and swimming—and I referred them 
to you. It’s your turn to pass on what I’ve 
given you, and I know you'll be glad to| 
do it!” | 





Photographic 


Contest Rules 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures will 
not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and pub 
lished. Photographs accepted and published become the 
property of BOYS’ LIFE. 








Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 








1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money. but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


_5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “IFor the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,”” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. | 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges | 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning | 


or not, is to be available for publication. | 





Merit Badge Requirement Change 














Following the receipt of many protests in 
the past few years, on the difiiculty of fulfilling 
Requirement 1 in Bird Study of the Merit 
Badge Pamphlets, the matter of reducing the 
number of birds to be observed and identified 
by the candidate was gone into very fully and 
expert judgment on this point was sought. 

As a result of this investigation, and acting 
upon the advice of a nationally known Natural- 
ist, who is at the same time an experienced and 
successful Scoutmaster, it was decided to 
reduce the number of birds to be observed 
and identified from 50 to 4o. 

Unfortunately, through an error in typing 
the proposed change in requirement, the item 
as presented to the Committee on Badges, 
Awards and Scout Requirements, read, 
“Change from 50 to 20,” instead of ‘‘ Change 
from 50 to 4o,” and was approved as stated 
At an early meeting of the Committee, action 
will be sought on this requirement in the form 
in which it should have been presented, and 
immediately upon the authorization through 


Committee and Executive Board approval, the 
proper correction will be published in Boys’ 
Lire and Scouting. 

It is believed that the number 40, as origi- 
nally provided for in the revision of the require- 
ment, will be fair to candidates in all sections 
of the country, and will meet the unfavorable 
criticism of the higher number of the old 
requirement, without materially lowering the 
standard for those competirg for the Bird 
Study Merit Badge. 





A Correction 

In the regular monthly article entitled 
National Council Official News, in a recent 
issue of Boys’ Lire, mention was made of an 
offer by Whitman College of Walla Walla, 
Washington, of a scholarship contest open to 
Boy Scouts of Montana, Washington and 
Idaho. This announcement omitted to say 
that the scholarship contest offer was open to 
boys of the state of Oregon as well as the States 
mentioned above. 
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“Whoa!” yelled Jones, whether to his com- 
panions or to the struggling cougar, no one knew. 
But Navvy thought Jones addressed the cougar. 

“Whoa!’’ repeated Navvy. “No savvy 
whoa! No savvy whoa!" which proved con- 
clusively that the Navajo had understanding 
as well as wit. 
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Soon we had another captive safely chained 
and growling away in tune with the others. 1 
went back to untie the hounds, to find them | 
sulky and out of sorts from being so uncere- 
moniously treated. 
lioness into camp, where, finding her chained, | 
they formed a ring around her. 
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There’s Nothing Like Music in 
the Long Winter Evenings 


When it’s pitch dark outside and the north wind 
rattles the windows and howls thru the trees, 
its great to gather ’round the fireside for a little 


music. 


That’s the time you’ll appreciate a real harmon- 
ica; and you’ll never know what a real harmonica 
is until you’ve played a Hohner, “The World’s 


Best Harmonica.” 


The Free Hohner Instruction Book will teach you 
to play, in ten minutes, any tune you can hum or 


whistle. 


If your dealer is out of copies write to 
M. Hohner, New York. 


Get a Hohner today and 


play it tonight. 50c up at all dealers. 











produce music, 


ment, school, church and lodge. 
orchestra dance music. 


Easy Payments—Free Trial 


Boys and Girls Learn 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxo- 
phone, it is possible to learn to play the scale in an hour. : 
Loge | comer and take a place in either band or orchestra. By organizing a Saxophone quartet of your ow n 
you will become very popular in your neizhborhood, besides hav ing a lot of pleasure and earning an income. 


OF all musical instrumeats, the Buescher Saxophone 
is the easiest to master. It is a boy's “Ideal” Instru- 
ment, one to which he takes naturally, for it fully 
satishes that craving every boy has to personally 

uc it fascinates him, it tempts his 
ambition and brings out and develops his latent 
musical talent. It is unrivalled for home entertain- 
In big demand for 


It unable to pay cash, our easy payment plan will 
make it very convenient for your father or mother to 





Buescher-Grand Trumpet 




















Especially easy to blow, with an improved bore 
and new proportions. With the mute in, it blows 
so softly and sweetly that practice will 





They noisily trailed the| 4 


not annoy anyone. A splendid 
home instrument. 
(14) 


Quickly 


In a few weeks you can be playing 


True-Tone 


axophone 


get youa Buescher True-Tone Instrument. You will 
be allowed six days’ free trial. 


Saxophone Book Free 


It explains the history and development of the Saxo- 
phone. It tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello 
and bass parts and many other things. Also illus- 
trates first lesson. Send coupon for your free copy 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1314 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 





i 
1 Buescher Band Instrument Co. / 
1 1314 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 
i Gentlemen: 1 
4 I am interested in the instrument checked below: : 
I Saxophone... .Cornet .Trombone....Trumpet.... # 
; (Mention any other instrument interested in 1 
1 
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SCOUTS! 
Your Official Axe! 


ITS A 
National Headquarters. 


by 
Look for the red 
handle, the black head and the name Plumb. 


PLUMB—the axe recognized 


The Plumb Take-up Wedge (patented) 
keeps the handle tight. Complete with 
leather sheath, $1.80, at hardware stores. 


The File for 


Camp and Home 


PLUMB ALL-WORK FILE | 
has sheath and forged handle. 
Carry it with you. Two files— | 
fine and coarse—in one. Handiest 
file ever made, Every Scout 
needs it to sharpen axes, knives, 
tools, ete. With sheath, 35c. 
(except in Far West). 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB |. 


DOUBLE LIFE /\ 


—ene ORR 
Hammers Hatchets / 
Files Sledges Axes 
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MAS TERTONE 
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The new Gibson 


tenor- banjo pos- 


tures, making it 
easier to play, giving 
marvelous tone qual- | 


Earl Roberts, tenor-ban- 
joist with Westphal’s 


famous orchestra, 


uses of oo eliminatingstringbreak- | 
the Gibson Mas- age. Let us tell you about 
tertone. 


these features; the oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and 
profit; and our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan on any Gibson 
instrument: banjo, mando- 
lin, guitar. 


Write for Free Book, 
mentioning instrument 
GIBSON, Inc. 


202 Parsons Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 





BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GO08e 


Dept. 201, Box 1835 
Richmond, Va. 
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GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU | 


Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show” 
containing valuable and detinite information for amateurs, 
and alist of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs 


THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 
E. Adams St., Chicago 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. 





een 
and easily learned by our new simple meth 

No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 


ay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
oklet free. Write to-day 

AN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
ital, $1,000, — 


oronto, Cana 


you live and 

ticulars and 

AMERICAN 
Authorized and Fully Paid Ca) 
52 Adams Bidg. 








On our hunt'next day with but a single 
bark to warn us, Don got out of our sight and 
hearing; and while we split to look and call for 
him the remainder of the pack found the lion 
trail that he had gone on, and they left us 
trying to find a way out as well as to find 

leach other. I kept the hounds in hearing 
for some time and meanwhile I signalled to 


| Emett who was on my right flank. Jones and 


Jim might as well have vanished off the globe 
for all I could see or hear of them. A deep, 
;} narrow gully into which I had to lead Foxie 
and carefully coax him out took so much time 
that when I once more reached a level I could 
not hear the hounds or get an answer to my 
signal cry. 

‘““Waa-hoo!” I called again. 

Away on the dry rarified air pealed the cry, 


| piercing the cedar forest, splitting sharp in the 


| 


| 








vaulted canyons, rolling loud and long, to lose 
| power, to die away in muffling echo. But the 
silence returned no answer. 

I rode on under the cedars, in a dark, 
gloomy forest, silent, almost spectral, which 


| brought irresistibly to my mind the words “I 
found me in a gloomy wood astray.” 


This 
section of cedar forests was all but impene- 


trable. Dead cedars were massed in gray 
tangles, live cedars grew close together, 


branches touching the ground. In this laby- 
rinth I lost my bearings. I turned and turned, 
crossing my own back trail, which in despera- 
tion I followed, coming out of the cedars at 
the deep and narrow canyon. As I dis- 
mounted Don came trotting toward me. 

Remounting my mustang I kept as close to 
the dog’s heels as the rough going permitted. 
He showed no disposition to hurry, and | let 
him have his way without a word. 

We came out in the notch of the great 
amphitheater or curve we had named the Bay, 
and [ saw again the downward slope, the bold 
steps, the color and depth below. 

1 was just about to yell a signal cry when J 
saw Don, with hair rising stiff, run forward. 
He took a dozen jumps, then yelping broke 


down the steep, yellow and green gorge. 
He disappeared before I knew what had 


happened. 
Shortly I found a lion track, freshly made, 
leading down. I believed I could follow w her- 





seases exclusive fea- | tied Foxie securely, 


ity and carrying power, | 


ever Don led, so I decided to go after him. I 
removed my coat, kicked 
off spurs and chaps, and remembering past 
| unnecessary toil, fastened a red bandana to 
the top of a dead snag to show me where to 
come up on my way out. Then I carefully 


| strapped my canteen and camera on my back, 





| down, and that was all I cared for. 


| made doubly secure my revolver, put on my 
heavy gloves, and started down. And I 
realized at once that only so lightly en- 
cumbered should I have ever ventured down 
the slope. 

Little benches of rock, grassy on top, with 
here and there cedar trees, led steeply down 
for perhaps five hundred feet. A precipice 
stopped me. From it I heard Don baying 
below, and almost instantly saw the yellow 
gleam of a lion in a tree-top. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi!” 
encouragement. 

I felt it would be wise to look before I leaped. 
The Bay lay under me, a mile wide where it 
opened into the great slumbering smoky 
canyon. All below was chaos of splintered 
stone and slope, green jumble of cedar, ruined, 
detached, sliding, standing cliff walls, leaning 
yellow crags—an awful hole. But I could get 
I ran along 


I yelled in wild 


| to the left, jumping cracks, bounding over the 





"| 





|and keeping to it made better time. 


uneven stones with sure, swift feet, and came 
to where the cliff ended in weathered slope and 
scaly bench. 

It was like a game, going down that canyon. 
My heavy nailed boots struck fire from the 
rocks. My heavy gloves protected my hands 
as I slid and hung on and let go. I outfooted 
the avalanches and wherever I came to a 
scaly slope or bank or decayed rock, I leaped 
down in sheer delight. 

But all too soon my progress was barred; 
once under the cliff I found only a gradual slope 
and many obstacles to go round or surmount. 
Luck favored me, for I ran across a runway 
I heard 


| Don long before I tried to see him, and yelled 





at intervals to let him know I was coming. A 
white bank of weathered stones led down to a 
clump of cedars from where Don’s bay came 
spurring me to greater efforts. I flew down 
this bank, and through an opening saw the 


hound standing with fore feet against a 
cedar. The branches over him swayed, and 


I saw an indistinct, tawny form move down- 
ward in the air. Then succeeded the crash 
and rattle of stones. Don left the tree and 
disappeared. 

I dashed down, dodged under the cedars, 
threaded a maze of rocks, to find myself in a 
ravine with a bare, water-worn floor. In 


patches of sand showed the fresh tracks of 
Don and the lion. Running down this dry, 
clean bed was the easiest going I ever found 
in the canyon. Every rod the course jumped 
in a fall from four to ten feet, often more, and 
these I slid down. How I ever kept Don in 
hearing was a marvel, but still I did. 

The lion evidently had no further intention 
of taking to a tree. From the size of his track 
I concluded he was old and I feared every 
moment to hear the sounds of a fight. Jones 
had said that nearly always in the case of one 
hound chasing an old lion, the lion would lie 
in wait for him and kill him. And I was afraid 
for Don. 

Down, down, down, we went, till the yellow 
rim above seemed a thin band of gold. I saw 
that we were almost to the canyon proper, 
and I wondered what would happen when we 
reached it. The dark shaded watercourse 
suddenly shot out into bright light and ended 
in a deep cove, with perpendicular walls fifty 
feet high. I could see where a few rods farther 
on this cove opened into a huge, airy, colored 
canyon. 

I called the hound, wondering if he had gone 
to the right or left of the cove. His bay 
answered me coming from the cedars far to 
the right. I turned with all the speed left in 
me, for I felt the chase nearing anend. Tracks 
of hound and lion once more showed in the 
dust. The slope was steep and stones I sent 
rolling cracked down below. Soon I had a cliff 
above meand had to go slow and cautiously. 
\ misstep or slide would have precipitated me 
into the cove. 

Almost before I knew what I was about, I 
stood gasping on the gigantic second wall of 
the canyon, with nothing but thin air under 
me, except, far — faint and indistinct 
purple clefts, red ridges, dotted slopes, running 
down to merge in a dark, winding strip of 
water, that was the Rio Colorado. A sullen 
murmur soared out of the abyss. 

The coloring of my mood changed. Never 
had the canyon struck me so terribly with its 
illimitable space, its dread depth, its unscalable 
cliffs, and particularly with the desolate, for- 
bidding quality of its silence. 

I heard Don bark. Turning the corner of 
the cliff wall I saw him on a narrow shelf. 
He was coming toward me and when he 
reached me he faced again to the wall and 
barked fiercely. The hair on his neck bristled. 
I knew he did not fancy that narrow strip of 
rock, nor did I. But a sudden, grim, cold 
something had taken possession of me, and I 
stepped forward. 

“Come on, Don, old fellow, we’ve got him 
corralled.”’ 

That was the first instance I ever knew of 
Don’s hesitation in the chase of a lion. I had 
to coax him to me. But once started he took 
the lead and I closely followed. 

The shelf was twenty feet wide and upon it 
close to the wall, in the dust, were the deep 
imprints of the lion. A jutting corner of cliff 
wall hid my view. I peeped around it. The 
shelf narrowed on the other side to a yard in 
width, and climbed gradually by broken steps. 
Don passed the corner, looked back to see if 
I was coming and went on. He did this four 
times, once even stopping to wait for me. 

“I’m with you Don!” I grimly muttered. 
‘We'll see this trail out to a finish.” 

I had now no eyes for the wonders of the 
place, though I could not but see as I bent a 
piercing gaze ahead the ponderous overhang- 
ing wall above, and sense the bottomless depth 
below. I felt rather than saw the canyon 
swallows, sweeping by in darting flight, with 
soft rustle of wings, and I heard the shrill 
chirp of some strange cliff inhabitant. 

Don ceased barking. How strange that 
seemed to me! We were no longer man and 


hound, but companions, brothers, each one 
relying on the other. A protruding corner 


shut us from sight of what was beyond. Don 
slipped around. I had to go sidewise and 
shuddered as my fingers bit into the wall. 

To my surprise I soon found myself on the 
floor of a shallow wind cave. The lion trail 
led straight across it and on. Shelves of rock 
stuck out above under which I hurriedly 
walked. I came upon a shrub cedar growing 
in a niche and marveled to see it there. Don 
went slower and slower. 

We suddenly rounded a point, to see the 
lion lying in a box-like space in the wall. The 
shelf ended there. I had once before been 
confronted with a like situation, and had 
expected to find it here, so was not frightened. 
The lion looked up from his task of licking a 
bloody paw, and uttered a fierce growl. His 
tail began to lash to and fro; it knocked the 
little stones off the shelf. I heard them click 
on the wall. Again and again he spat, show- 
ing great, white fangs. He was a Tom, heavy 
and large. 

It had been my purpose, of course, to photo- 
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graph this lion, and now that we had cornered 
him I proposed to do it. What would follow 
had only hazily formed in my mind, but the 
nucleus of it was that he should go free. I 
got my camera, opened it, and focused from 
between twenty and twenty-five feet. 

Then a growl from Don and roar from the 
lion bade me come to my senses. I did so and 
my first movement after seeing the lion had 
risen threateningly was to whip out my 
revolver. 

The lion’s cruel yellow eyes darkened and 
darkened. In an instant I saw my error. 
Jones had always said in case any one of us 
had to face a lion, never for a single instant 
to shift his glance. I had forgotten that, and 
in that short interval when I focused my 
camera the lion had seen I meant him no harm, 
or feared him, and he had risen. Even then 
in desperate lessening ambition for a great 
picture I attempted to take one, still keeping 
my glance on him. 

Tt was then that the appalling nature of 
my predicament made itself plain to me. The 
lion leaped ten feet and stood snarling horribly 
right in my face. 

Brave, noble Don, with infinitely more sense 
and courage than I possessed, faced the lion 
and bayed him in his teeth. I raised the 
revolver and aimed twice, each time lowering 
it because I feared to shoot in such a pre- 
carious position. To wound the lion would 
be the worst thing I could do, and I knew that 
only a shot through the brain would kill him 
in his tracks. 

‘Hold him, Don, hold him!” I yelled, and I 
took a backward step. The lion put forward 
one big paw, his eyes now all purple blaze. 
I backed again and he came forward. Don 
gave ground slowly. Once the lion flashed a 
yellow paw at him. It was frightful to see 
the wide-spread claws. 

In the consternation of the moment I 
allowed the lion to back me across the front 
of the wind cave, where I saw, the moment it 
was too late, I should have taken adv antage of 
more space to shoot him. 

Fright succeeded consternation, and I began 
to tremble. The lion was master of the situa- 
tion. What would happen when I came to the 
narrow point on the shelf where it would be 
impossible for me to back around? I almost 
fainted. The thought of heroic Don saved me, 
and the weak moment passed. 

“By God, Don, you’ve got the nerve, and I 

must have it too!” 

I stopped in my tracks. The lion, appearing 
huge now, took slow catlike steps toward me, 
backing Don almost against my knees. He 
was so close I smelt him. His wonderful eyes, 
clear blue fire circled by yellow flame, fasci- 
nated me. Hugging the wall with my body 
I brought the revolver up, short armed, and 
with clinched teeth, and nerve strained to the 
breaking point, I aimed between the eyes and 
pulled the trigger 

The left eye seemed to go out blankly, then 
followed the bellow of the revolver and the 
smell of powder. The lion uttered a sound 
that was a mingling of snarls, howls and roars 
and he rose straight up, towering high over 
my head, beating the wall heavily with his 
paws. : 

In helpless terror I stood there forgetting 
weapon, fearing only the beast would fall 
over on me. 

But in death agony he bounded out from 
the wall to fall into space. 

I sank down on the shelf, legs powerless, 
body in cold sweat. As I waited, slowly my 
mind freed itself from a tight iron band and a 
sickening relief filled my soul. Tensely I 
waited and listened. Don whined once. 

Would the lion never strike? What seemed 
a long period of time ended in a low, distant 
roar of sliding rock, quickly dying into the 
solemn stillness of the canyon. 

I lay there for some moments slowly recover- 
ing, eyes on the far distant escarpments, now 
darkly red and repellent to me. When I got 
up my legs were still shaky and I had the 
strange, weak sensation of a long bed-ridden 
invalid. Three attempts were necessary before 
I could trust myself on the narrow strip of 
shelf. But once around it with the peril 
passed, I braced up and soon reached the 
turn in the wall. 

After that the ascent out of the Bay was 
only a matter of work, which I gave with a 


will. Don did not evince any desire for more 
hunting that day. We reached the rim 


together, and after a short rest, I mo nted my 
horse, and we turned for camp. . 

The sun had long slanted toward the western 
horizon when I saw the blue smoke of our 
camp-fire among the pines. The hounds rose 
up and barked as Don trotted in to the blaze, 
and my companions just sitting to a dinner, 
gave me a noisy greeting. 

(To be continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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although he had never had any responsibilities 
except those he cared to create for himself, 
he was ready to say that if there wasn’t any 
one else he’d just have to do it! And what 
acaptain he did make! All the round smooth- 
ness went out of his face, and the lines of care 
and worry cut in deep in those few months that 
changed the boy into a man. But his team 
was always in his hand and when he called 
upon them went and went straight and Vance 
McCormick’s team finished the season without 
a score being made against them! 


a jolly, careless sort of a kid! Well, he was 
captain and at Yale a “ Captain is King,” so it 
was up to him to make good. He didn’t want 
the captaincy, and he told me so in all the ways 
he could because he was such a modest boy that 
he didn’t even believe he had the first requisite 
for the job. But under that exterior was the very 
best quality of all and the one that had made 
him always do his job. He was reliable. He 
never failed in a pinch to do a little better 
than he had ever done before. He never lost 
his head. And, surprising as it might seem, 








(Concluded from box on page 8) 


MACHINERY takes their place. 
NOT big muscles, but good muscles is what we need. 


A fellow with well-toned muscles, “all other things being equal, has a feeling of 


well being. 
* 7 7 


HE is conscious of power. 
ENERGY is largely a muscle sense. 7 5 

THE fellow with flabby muscles is likely to have a flabby character. 
YOU can detect it in his handshake. 

HE shows it in his work and in his posture. 
A boy should make sure of good health. F 
POOR health is usually due to improper living habits. 


A growing boy can accomplish wonders by adequate exercise, life in the open and 
proper eating habits. 


* * 
MANY boys are laying up for themselves some beautiful (?) headaches for 
the future. 


oa o * 
BY over-eating and by eating fearful mixtures of sodas, ice creams, pies, and 
the like. 


SOLID, regular, but sane meals ere best. 
THE liver, that enemy of good spirits, ‘ 
IS liable to grow stale and sluggish if made to work too hard consistently. 
THEN watch out. . . . 

THE world looks blue and energy is lacking. 

THE brain gets muddled and dull ‘ 

TOO much energy is often used simply for digestion. 


* 


* 





A thing boys are likely to do in these days 
of parties, late hours and indoor entertain- 
ments is to cut in on sleep and not get a 


MAXY a boy is carrying on his morals 
what he ought to carry on his muscles. 
He is having temptations which he need 


not have. sufficient amount. Sleep is the great re- 
They are the result of physical indis-  storer. Sleep aids in eliminating fatigue. 
cretion. During our working hours we accumulate 


Many a fellow is wicked because he is fatigue poisons and sleep helps greatly in 
weak, ridding us of them. The boy who goes to 

Have you ever thought of that? school or work short on sleep will find him- 

While muscle training may not make a self easily irritated, petulant and cross. 
boy more intelligent, it does add a very Fatigue probably is one of the greatest 
important mental quality, namely, in- causes of immorality. 
tellectual endurance. This is a quality If we take stock of ourselves we may find 
which enables a boy to study and to keep much of our weakness, weariness and wor- 
on studying when others must quit. The rying due to foolish physical habits which 
motor area of the brain, that is, that can readily be adjusted. Many a chap has 
portion which has to do with the contrac- to Jift the dead weight of his body before he 
tion of muscles, occupies fully one- -half can tackle any task. His body is a brake 





of the entire brain. It is likened to a 
storage-battery where power is_ stored 
through wholesome general exercise in 
youth, and which can be drawn upon later 
in life and used in mental and moral pur 
suits. This reveals how closely the physical 
is linked up with the mental and the spirit 
ual. Life is a unity. Play, therefore, takes 
on great significance w hen viewed from 
this point of view. 

A frog, before it is a frog, isa tadpole, and 
has a tail. Later it sheds its tail. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall says “you can get a frog much 
quicker by cutting off the tail,’ “but,” 
says he, incidentally, “you do not get as 
good a frog.””’ A boy may neglect his 
bodily needs. He may violate many of the 
laws of health, and he may seem to be 
getting away with it, but mark my words, 
he will not be as good a boy or as efficient 
or as able as he would be if he had a well- 
rounded physique, which functioned at its 
possible best. This is the law of nature. 
Nature comes to one’s aid if we work with 
her, but she is a terrible enemy if we work 
against her. Better take my word for it. 
It’s dangerous to experiment on your own 
hook. Too many have tried it and have 
come to grief. 


instead of a force to spur him onward. 

Vance McCormick, with a good body, 
though a little one, responsive to his will, 
backed by grit, not only made the team but 
finally captained it. This experience should 
come home to every lad of mediocre ability. 
Let him seek to have his body become his 
servant and not his master, and then it 
may result with him as it did with Mc- 
Cormick, in developing what seemed to be 
a rather ordinary boy into an extraordinary 
man. 

All this goes to show that a boy must live 
his boy life to the full and only as he does 
this \vil! he be developed into full orbed man 
life. A’ oy is not a second edition of a man 
nor is he a man cut down to boy’s size. <A 
boy lives in a distinctive boy world, which 
has its duties, responsibilities and peculiar 
opportunities. As he meets them bravely, 
fully, conscientiously, is he qualified to take 
on larger responsibilities. _ Vance Mc- 
Cormick, before he went to college, was 
preparing for the Yale team without know- 
Ing it, and when playing on the team, again 
without realizing it, he was preparing for 
life; for the same powers and the same 
qualities that are required in football, are 
those which make for success in later life. 
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[ sLack AS THE ACE OF SPADES—SMOOTH AS A POLISHED IEWEL 


First Pen made 


for Students only 


Designed by Geo. S. Parker 
for their special needs 


and made by Duofold craftsmen *y 
—yet offered at only = 












UST as the Parker Duofold and Lady Duofold are 

recognized as the aristocrats of pens priced at $5 and 
higher, so this new Parker D. Q. is the blue-blood of 
pens in the medium-priced class. Indeed the same crafts- 
guild that produces Parker Duofold makes this Parker 
D. Q. that we announce at only $3. It is really a $4 pen. 

Parker designed this pen based on a study of the student’s require- 
ments and desires. Hence it’s a pen that is practically made to the 
students’ order. We know of no other with this special ring to link to 
note-book, and no other this size under $5 with a special metal girdle to 
reinforce the cap. Yet no extra charge is made for these features, or for 
the super-smooth point of 14k gold tipped with Native Iridium. 

Insist on seeing this new creation. Any good pen counter can supply 
you, but look carefully for the stamp of the genuine, ‘‘Geo. S. Parker— 
Lucky Curve.” 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers also of Parker “Lucky Lock”’ Pencils 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Banded Cap—Large Ring or Clip—Duofold Standards 


Written with a Parker by 














Walter F.Koppisch 
Columbia’s famous football captain ; 
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[Vo chidimiate: this column are accepied untess 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report | o 
any unsatisfactory service.| es 


BUY THE ILLUSTRATED 
U. S. ALBUM 


1923 EDITION 














Keep your U.S. in The National Album which con- 
taihs illustrations of U.S. stamps as allowed by recent 
aw. Every space has catalogue number printed on 
one side only on high grade ledger paper. _Numer- 


ous blank pages and stubs for gear blanks. 
Green Cloth - - = «+ $6 6 Ibs. 
Loose Leaf - 2 = = 18:00 11 Ibs. 
Forwarding charges extra 
In the loose leaf edition pagesarelinenhinged. Binder 
handsome green, genuine morocco back and covers, 
cloth sides, stamped in gold. | f 








Have you sent in your subscription for Scotts Monthly | 
Journal—The postage stamp magazine, $1.00 per year. | 


Write for a 
copy today. 
Address Dept. 2 


SCOT@ STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 W. 44th Street New York City. 














BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! | 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Ametene stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, | stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perfor- 
ation gauge and millimet-e scale. 1 Sianzle stamp, 
packet stamps from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa 
Georgia, Turkey. etc., etc., and price lists—ALL FOR 10¢ 
and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. POG. I-A Colo. 
BYMOR STAMP BARGAINS! 


250 Hinges, 2 Pocket Albums, 10 U. S. Stamps, 
100 Diff. Foreign, Stamp Xd Sy “200, and 
Perforation gauge, all for 15c! 1000 mixed stamps, 


ea 


EE how the ball that 
Babe Ruth knocks 

over the fence is made. 
It is the ball used exclusively 









c; 500 Diff., soc; 1000 Diff., $ " Fr. ¢ i 
=. 25c; 20 Poland, 100; acon Hitiscs, toc? by the World s Champions. 
List Free. 50° Approvals upon request with Learn the difference in design 


each order of 10c or over. We Buy Stamps. 


BYMOR STAMP COMPANY, Dept. B, St.Louis,Mo. | 
a] NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
kt  F sti an All Only 9 
large ete 
to introduce approvals C. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. D. Mo. 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War | 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10c | 
dia Service. Guatemala, om, ete. Only 
Finest Approval sees to 60 per cent, 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 
SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., —oe $1 
and $2 revenues, for12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 


a Collection Properly.’’ Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free iumerent, treet all sent: 
ing for our Bey al sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, | 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send | 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


and quality that makes 
Reach products the most 
famous of all. Everything 
for tennis and golf, too. All 
pictured and priced. 

Find The Reach Store 


A.J. Reach Co. 



















Warlds Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip& PalmerSts 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brontford, Ont.Gmada 
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VER a hundred thousand 
people are relying on De 
Forest Radiophones. In 
cities, on farms, on ships at 
sea, they are bringing in the 
broadcast from 3,000 miles 
away. They work, day in 
and day out,without a doubt. 
They are economical, simple, 
sure. Get one today! 
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A Sparkcoil I. C. W. Set 


HE most serious problem in- 
volved in the construction of 

a C. W. (continuous wave) 
or any of its modifications such as the 1.C.W. 
(interrupted continuous wave), is the source of 
the plate or high voltage for the transmitting 
tube. This is particularly so in the case of the 
| young enthusiast, where the use of transform 
ers and rectifiers presents somewhat of an 
engineering difficulty, and a motor-generator, 

a rather definite financial impediment. 

However, for low power work, with five 


set, 


-_ 
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as the diagram shows, to the filament of the 
tube. In both cases, L2 is wound on a three- 
inch cardboard tube which fits nicely intoa 


three-and-a-half-inch tube upon which the 
antenna coil, Li, is wound. Lt consists of 40 
turns of wire, tapped every other turn. Figure 


3 illustrates the two coils, and shows plainly the 
method of tapping the larger. Both tubes are 
four inches long, and in preparing the three- 
and-a-half-inch tube for winding, two holes are 
punched one-half inch from each edge. The 
holes accommodate the ends of the winding, 
and the spacing between them is exactly 
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or copper foil, separated by five -by- seven 
photographic plates from which the emulsion 
has been washed and scraped. The condenser 
is best constructed by shellacking each sheet 
of metal to a single plate of glass. The 
construction of a single plate is shown in 
Figure 4. Half of the plates will have the 
tabs in the upper left-hand corner, and half 
in the lower left-hand corner as indicated 
tentatively by the dotted lines. The plates 
alternate, that is, the odd numbered plates 
will have the upper tabs, and the even num- 
bered plates the lower tabs (or vice versa). 

The connected even tabs, and 





DE FOREST PARTS 

Reversible Filament Rheostat 95c; the De Forest 

V-1 Dry Cell Audion $6.50; the De Forest Tube 
Socket 80c; the De Forest Honeycomb Coil from 
$1.40 to $3.85; (according to wave length) the 
Variable B “Battery Switch” 75c; the De Forest 
Vernier Variable Condenser $15.60; the Single 
Inductance Coil Mounting 50c. Prices plus ap- 
proximately 6°% in territories west of the Rockies 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 
Dept. B.L. 6 Jersey City, N. J. 


watt, or “hard” amplifying 
tubes, the sparkcoil solves the 

| difiiculty in a practical and 
jeflicient manner.  Sparkcoil 
I.C.W. sets, such as the two 
we are going to consider, are 
|infinitely more effective than 
| the induction coil used in the 
|old spark system, with which 
they are not to be confused. 
The sparkcoil I.C.W. appara- 
tus is capable of long distance 
transmission, communication 
often being carried on over dis- 
tances in excess of one thou 
sand miles. Three hundred 
miles can be covered quite 
consistently. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that such 
distances can be achieved (on 
any set whatever) only when an 
| efficient antenna system is em- 
ployed. A four-wire aerial, 
75 feet long, and as high as 
| possible, with a counterpoise 
(a network of insulated wires 
strung from 20 to 80 feet under 
the antenna, and which is used 
in place of a ground) is recom- 
mended. If the counterpoise 
|is impractical, for instance 
| when the antenna is erected on 
top of an apartment house, a 
good ground may be uscd. 

As the construction of the 
| 1.C.W. set involves little or no 
mechanical ingenuity (the in- 
struments are easily mounted 
on the operating table) there 
is no need for a lengthy de- 
scription, and we may confine 
ourselves to an explanation of 
the diagrams. We have shown 
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Chat with the Department Editor 
Well, O. M., you will find somewhere around this page the 
details that we promised on the making of a low power, long 
range transmitter. But before I go on with a few qualifying 
remarks, perhaps I had better say something about this “O. M.,” 
which I wrote quite unconsciously as I slipped the paper into the 
typewriter, and which many of you may not understand. 
O. M. is an abbreviation for ““Old Man,” and along with “73” 
it is the radio operator’s most dearly loved and used expression. 
You see, radio operators are all code men—they possess this 
common knowledge which is worse than Greek to ordinary per- 
sons, and the psychological effect (that is, the frame of mind into 
which they are automatically put) is the same as that of a secret 
handshake, or other secrets of a lodge or society known only to 
the members. And so this really powerful psychological effect, 
along with the common interest in their art or science, has 
banded all the operators in the world, using the International 
code, into one vast fraternity. This idea of a brotherhood is 
particularly marked in the case of the amateurs, so much so that 
they are often referred to as “the amateur fraternity.”” Each 
amateur has for his brother amateur that same feeling of good 
will that one scout holds for another, perhaps thousands of miles 
away, just because he is a scout. And if, some time, these two 
scouts should run up against each other, they will shake hands, 
slap each other on the back, and discover that their common 
interest had made them friends long before they met. But radio 
amateurs, though in consistent communication with each other, 
often never meet, and these abbreviations, such as O. M. and 73, 
expressive of good will, take the place of handshakes. 

It is remarkable what a deal of cordiality and friendliness can 
be crammed into those two letters. It sort of takes the pessimism 
out of one, whether it whispers in from two thousand miles away, 
or crashes through from a friend around the corner. 

And 73 means even more than O. M. Originally it was the 
Morse abbreviation for “best regards,” but it now conveys a 
thousand times more than that—and, you feel it, too! If you’re 
down and out, it means “Cheer up, old boy—we’re all with you!” 
If you need help, it means, “Stand by, we'll be around in no 
time!’ If something has gone amiss with your apparatus, it 
flashes, ‘* Tough luck, old man; borrow mine!”’ 73 is made of the 
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the connected odd tabs, form 
the terminals of the condenser. 
The finished condenser may 
be bound with tape into a 
compact unit. 

C2 is a variable condenser. 
Twenty-three plates, or .0005- 
mfd. is sufficient. 

P. and S. are, respectively, 
the primary and secondary of a 
three-quarter to one-inch spark 
coil. A Ford coil can be used if 
the common terminal to the 
primary and second is broken. 

M is a radiation milli- 
ampere meter, reading from 
zero to ohne ampere. 

VT is the vacuum tube, pref- 
erably a five-watt transmitter. 
The Western Electric “E” 
tube, the VTa, is, perhaps, the 
best bulb for this circuit. How- 
ever, any hard amplifying 
tube, such as the 201, may be 
used. If, during transmission, 
the elements of the tube are 
surrounded by a blue haze an- 
other bulb should be tried. 
This is an indication that the 
tube is too “‘soft”’ for transmis- 
sion, and a continued applica- 
tion of the high plate voltage 
will be disastrous. 

Before the set will oscillate, 
it may be necessary to reverse 
the leads to the primary of the 
sparkcoil, and, in the case of 
the second circuit, both the 
leads to the sparkcoil and those 
to the tickler, L2. 

The sets are tuned by vary- 
ing the taps on Li and the 








1 C . largest school 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railwa: » and Government officials 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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ARLINGTON 
Receiving Set 


Brings in local stations clear and loud. The 
tuner is the Army type loose coupler. There 
is nothing better on the market. This re- | 
ceiving set is priced so everybody can own | 
a set, and listen in to the good things his | 
local station is sending out. Radio offers | 
big opportunities, begin to learn about it | 
by buying one of these sets. You can soon | 
learn the code and with this set receive | 
messages up to 2,000 meters, which covers | 
the mostly used range. Send money order | 
today, begin to enjoy radio at once. 
HECCO ELECTRIC COMPANY 

911 Sheridan Road, Menominee, Michigan 





All Radio Advertisements published by BOYS’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an | 


expert in that line | 


two I.C.W. possibilities, be- 
cause these systems are rather 
ticklish propositions, and the | 
extra circuit doubles the chance 
of satisfactory results. 

The various instruments or parts, as indi- 
cated by the lettering close to the symbols, are 
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identical in each circuit, with the exception of 
L2. Incircuit one, this is wound 

with about 38 turns of number 18 

A bell wire—a straight uninter- 


rupted winding. With some 
tubes, better operation may be 
had with less turns, from 20 to 
30. In the second circuit, L2 
consists of 32 turns of wire, with 
\ a tap in the middle which runs, 
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same sort of stuff that goes into a’sincere ‘Happy New Year” or 
“Merry Christmas!” 


So, 73 


enough for the 40 turns of number 18 annunci- 
ator (bell) wire, ten turns of which occupy a 
space of three-quarters of one inch. Every 
two turns, an inch of the wire is doubled over 
on itself and twisted into a projecting tap. 
The taps are staggered, as indicated in Figure 3, 
in order to prevent crowding. When the coil 
is wound, the insulation is burned off the pro- 
jecting tap points, and they are covered with 
a coating of solder. The taps may be run to 
switch points, if desired, or the leads may be 
merely clipped on the inductance. 

Cr is a condenser built up of 

7 thirty four-by-six-inch sheets of tin 


. 42 
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variable condenser, C2, until 
the ammeter indicates maxi- 
mum radiation on the desired 
wom: Wave. The set should be tuned, 

of course, with the aid of a 
wave-meter. Radiation may be anywhere 
from one-tenth to one ampere, and consid- 
erable experimentation is generally necessary 
before a bulb set will function at its greatest 
output. 

For the preliminary operation of circuit one, 
it is suggested that the plate tap be placed at 
the top of the coil, and the antenna lead at the 
second tap from the top. Condenser, Ca, is 
then slowly adjusted. The same instructions 
hold for circuit two, excepting that concern- 
ing the plate tap which, in this circuit, is 
eliminated. 

Best results will be secured with the sparkcoil 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

vibrator adjusted to give a low note, weighting 

it if necessary with a small piece of solder. 
Further details concerning the operation of 
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these circuits will be found below in THE 
RADIO EXAM. 
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(Examination for radio operators’ licenses are 
given in the Customs House of your radio dis- 
trict. Appointments should be made with the 
radio inspector several days before taking the 
examination. If you are at all doubtful as to 
where you should apply, THE RADIO TOWER 
will be pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner.) 


QUESTION: 

Draw a diagram of your transmitting sta- 
tion, indicating the parts on the diagram by the 
usual symbols, and explain the use of each part. 


ANSWER: 

(The applicant should, of course, indicate the 
transmitter that he intends to use, and the 
answer to this question will necessarily vary 
with the type of apparatus. We shall assume, 
however, that the candidate is installing the 
set diagrammatically shown in Figure 1.) 

The source of power for this transmitter is 
the battery “‘bat.”’ of six volts. This lights the 
filament of the tube, as well as actuates the 
sparkcoil through the key “K.” “P” and 
“S” are, respectively, the primary and second- 
ary of the sparkcoil, which steps up the voltage 
of the battery to a very high potential of alter- 
nating electricity. The alternations, however, 
are so much more powerful in one direction, 
that the output may be termed a pulsating 
direct current. Cr isa high capacity condenser 
which reduces the secondary voltage below the 
break-over point of the tube, as well as fur- 
nishes sufficient current, on discharge, to oper- 
ate the set. C2 is a tuning condenser, effecting 
the amount of resonance in the grid circuit 
necessary for the most powerful radiation. 
VT indicates the audion, through the valve 
action of which the plate current is made to 
generate the high frequency oscillations which 
make possible radio communication. Li and 





Fig. 3b 


L2 are inductances, in inductive relation to 
each other. The oscillating currents are gen- 
erated in Lr by the periodic rise and fall of the 
plate current. A certain amount of the oscil- 
lating electricity is transformed by the coil to 
the antenna circuit. [L2 is the recipient of the 
feed-back energy, which, acting on the grid of 
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the tube, is responsible for the oscillations. j 
“M” is an ammeter for determining the | 
strength of the current passing into the antenna 
system, the aerial of which is designated by 
“A.” “G” is the ground. 

















(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are in- 
vited to submit to it their radio difficulties. How- 
ever, care should be taken to ask questions that can 
be answered when supplied with the information 
furnished by you. Correspondents are requested 
to look over the back numbers of Boys’ LiFe, to 
determine whether the question has been answered 
before, or the circuit already published and 
described. It is almost impossible to tell, without 
personally examining the faulty apparatus, what 
1s wrong with a radio set. 

Careful asking of questions will greatly assist 
this department in giving helpful answers.) 


Errata 


In your December issue you show a wiring 
diagram on page 62. Figure 3 indicates a 
series-parallel switch, the wiring of which I 
believe is wrong.—R. B. L., Gladston, N. D. 

Our correspondent is right; we have erred in 
bringing down the lead from the antenna to the 
left upper contact, when it should run to the 
right hand upper contact. The corrected dia- 
gram for a series-parallel switch is shown in the 
accompanying sketch, Figure 5. When the 
upper portion of the switch is thrown to the 
left, the condenser is in series: When it is in the 
middle position, the condenser is eliminated 
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(the most desirable position when possible!) : 
When to the right, the condenser is in parallel. 

Many thanks to R. B. L. Humanum est 
errare! 


The Crystal Set and A Battery 


Can you not connect a dry cell to a crystal 
receiver? Will it improve operation, or in- 
crease the intensity of signals? 

Will the use of two ’phone condenser be 
better than one?—Richard S. ’ 

Richard S. neglected to furnish us with his 
address, and so we were obliged to delay reply 
to his questions until the publication of this 
Boys’ Lire. 

Connecting a dry cell to a crystal detector 
will, in no way, improve reception, and the 
chances are that it will decrease signal strength 
due to the added resistance. 

In the pioneer days of radio, batteries were 
sometimes used with crystal detectors, such 
as the carborundum, but, with the present-day 
sensitive crystal, they are never used. 

Our correspondent’s second question is quite 
similar to that asked by A. R. M. of La Vina, 
California, who wonders if, “the number of 
plates in a variable condenser has anything to 
do with the strength of the sound. In other 
words, does a forty-three plate condenser give 
stronger signals than a twenty-one plate 
condenser?” 

These ideas are quite wrong, and are best 
cleared up by a little explanation of what a 
condenser does. 

A variable condenser is used for the purpose 
of tuning—various positions of the plates bring- 
ing in different stations. More technically, 
different signals are tuned in at different capac- 
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Guaranteed 


Write us a post card— 
Address Dept. 8-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page cata- 
logue of radio sets and parts. It also con- 
tains explanation of radio terms, map and 
list of broadcasting stations and much 
radio information, including an explana- 
tion of successful hook-ups and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set having 
a range of 500 miles and more, including 
tube, head set, batteries, and antenna 
equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for 
the expert and amateur. Complete sets 
and every improved part for building sets, 
all the most up-to-date devices—at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters 
for Radio, selling everything direct by mail 
without the usual ‘‘ Radio-profits.’”” Why 
pay higher prices? Ward quality is the 
best and the prices will often save you one- 
third. Everything sold under our Fifty 
Year Old Guarantee— Your Money Backif 
YouAre NotSatisfied. Writetoday for your 
copy of this complete 52-page RadioBook. 

Write to our house nearest you 
Address Dept. 8-R 








FREE | 


Montgoniéty Ward 8@. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Ti 


the Most 





























| Cunningham 
Radio Tubes 


C-301A—5 Volts 1-4 Ampere 
ere $6.50 
C-299—3 Volts .06 amp. Dry 
Battery Det. and Amp. .$6.50 
C-300—5 Volts Gas Content 
BING ine s088da canoe: $5.00 
C-11—1.1 Volts .25 amp. Dry 
Battery Det. and Amp. Special 








| ee $6.50 
C-12 — Similar to C-11 with 
standard base........... $6.50 


PATENT NOTICE 
Cunningham tubes are covered 
by patents dated 11-7-05, 1-15- 
07, 2-18-08, and others issued 
and pending. Licensed for ama- 
teur, experimental and enter- 
tainment use in radio commu- 
nication. Any other use will 
be an infringement. 





RADIO TUBES 


The Superior Tube 
for Radio Receiving Sets 


Tube is fully explained in our new 4o0-page ‘Radio 
Tube Data Book.’ 
ten cents to our San Francisco office. 


154 W. Lake Street 





unningham Radio Tube 
Type C-299 is a Detector 

and Amplifier of the high vacuum 
type, designed especially for dry 
battery filament current supply. 
The special filament in this tube 
draws a current so low that as 
many as four tubes may be read- 
ily operated from a single set of 
three standard No. 6 dry cells. 
The ideal tube to use in your set. 


The care and operation of each model of Receiving 


Copies may be obtained by sending 


Home Office: 182 Second Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
30 Church Street 


Chicago, IIl. New York City, N. Y. 

















ities. As the capacity is determined by the 
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that will save 
you many! 


RADIO BROADCAST is the standard radio 
magazine. In just telling you what to buy 
and what not to buy, it will save you many 
times the subscription price which is only 
$1.00 for 6 months if you send in the special 
coupon below. Remember that in addition 
to saving you money in the way of purchases 
RADIO BROADCAST shows you how to 


save money in constructing sets at home. 














Can You 


get distance on 

your radio set? 
—eliminate distortion? 
build an everyday 
outfit? 
choose the right insula- 
tor for the right place? 
—tune in and tune 

out as you would 

like to? 


Are You 


—interested in 
radio doings? 
—interested in good 
photos and diagrams 
of new apparatus? 
— interested in true stories 
of radio adventure? 
—puzzled by some 
problems you’d 
like answered? 


Do You 


—want to get the most 
out of your set? 
—want to buy the best 
material at the 
lowest prices? 
—want to keep up to 
the minute on 
radio developments? 


1 
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If these questions 
interest you, then 


RADIO 
BROADCAST 


is the magazine for you! 


SPECIAL: 6 issues for $1 


RE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which special Boy 
Scout rate kindly send me the next © issues of 


RADIO BROADCAST. 
Name 


Address 


denser of plates, the forty-three-plate con- 
denser will, of course, be able to cover a larger 
~ amg | range of wavelengths, those covered by the 

Lomuete -one-plate condenser, plus a band of 


higher waves which the smaller condenser could 
not reach. However, and as is now doubtless 
understood, the smaller condenser gives just 
as loud signals (theoretically louder, because 
there are less losses!) on the low wave band as 
does the forty-three-plate affair. 

As far as the phone condenser is concerned, 
two of them will certainly not give twice the 
signal strength of one. A certain amount of 
condenser, in various circuits, is desirable 
across the ‘phones, no more, no less. The con- 
denser passes certain currents which are help- 
| ful in detection but which are impeded by the 
| windings of the receivers; but too much con- 

denser distorts the sound, and may pass so 
| much current that not enough will pass through 
| the ’phones to give a powerful signal. .o015 
| puid. is the average capacity for this con- 
denser, though from .oor to .003 will usually 
give about the same results. 

The ’phone condenser, in the light of our 
friend’s problem, may be made more clear by 
comparing it with the filament lighting current. 
\ certain voltage, say four, should be used to 
light a bulb. Signal strength will certainly 
not be doubled by using eight volts!—on the 
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contrary, 





decreased through the bursing out of the 
filament 
Pri. 
Coil 
° 
Series - Parallel 
Switch. 
Cond. fy 6, 
a § 








The Finer Spirit 


(Concluded from page 11) 








| thought— 


“There % 


isn’t one within a mile,” panted 
Powell. ‘There never is, and I didn’t have 
time to find one. It was me who yelled. I 
opened the door a crack, and— It fooled ’em, 
but they'll find out directly and come back. 
If we can only get to our house. . . 

Afterward the me mory of that tottery dash 
through the silent, shadowy streets remained 
for Scoble a chaotic mixture of fear and pain, 
through which there surged at intervals sting- 
ing waves of sickening self reproach. It could 
not have lasted much more than five minutes, 
yet it seemed endless when every sound struck 
terror to his soul and every wavering shadow 
brought back a vivid mental picture of that 
hulking creature with the scar rearing over 
him, arm lifted to strike him down. 

When at length they paused panting before 
a small, dingy house. Scoble drew a sobbing 
breath of relief. 

Inside the door Powell took off his cap and 
passed one hand across his moist forehead. 
“Whew!” he muttered. Then his glance met 
Scoble’s. “Did they you much?” 

Scoble shook his head. “No.” Suddenly he 
bit his lip and his gray eyes fell before the 
solicitude in those honest brown ones. 

“The—the bank—” he muttered unevenly. 
| “T’ll see to that,” said Powell quickly. 
“T'll go right up and get your father. He'll 
know what to do. Mother’ll see to you until 
he comes.’ 

He raised his voice and from the upper floor 
came a reply followed by the sound of foot- 
For an instant Scoble stood motionless 
In half an hour his 





steps. 
fighting for self control. 
world had crashed down about his head . ‘ 
A cold brilliant light seemed to search out the 
secret corners of his brain, illuminating with 
pitiless, humiliating clarity innumerable traits 
and foibles which made him wince. 
Suddenly he swallowed hard and looked up 
again. Even now he could not trust himself 
to speak. But his misty eyes, meeting the 
other boy’s, held in them a strange mingling 
of shame, regret, of wistful supplication and 
humble tribute which brought a flush to 
Powell’s freckled face and lit up in it a sudden 
amazing brightness that was like the reflection 
| of a passing flame. . 








| I" WAS to this same shabby house that a 

chastened Scoble made his way late the 
following afternoon. It was humiliating to 
| realize how completely he had been hood- 
winked by two clever crooks. But there was 
some solace in the fact that others besides 
himself had been deceived, for the pair had 
slipped smoothly through the police net leav- 
ing their burly accomplice to bear the brunt of 
their ingenius plotting. 

But somehow all this, especially now that it 
was over, seemed less important to Shell 
Scoble than the mental shock he had received. 
To realize that 1 1e fastidiousness on which he 
had always prid« 1 himself was mere snobbish- 
ness was very bit er. ‘The conviction that with 
Ben Powell, and ‘ery likely with others he had 











been swayed by preiudice instead of by justice 


tT 
“The cops!” muttered Scoble, as they and a sense of right, plunged him into the 

stumbled through the dark passage. “I depths of shame. 
cs But there in the front room of that shabby 


little house, which seemed, curiously, no longer 
shabby, even that shame and_ bitterness 
vanished before a rush of warm, friendly, 
human emotions. 

“We want you back in the troop, Ben,” 
Shell said after a little other talk. “The 
fellows are awfully keen about it and—and so 
—am I.” 

To his surprise Powell’s face suddenly grew 
troubled and he bit his lip. 

“J—I can’t,—Shell,” he said. 

A pang shot through Scoble and his eyes 
widened. 

“Ben!” he cried in troubled amazement. 
“Why, I—I thought you’d like it.” 

Powell flushed. ‘Of course I’d like it,’’ he 
returned quickly. “I’ve always wanted to be 
back: I was a fool to leave. But you see it’s 
this way.” A touch of pleading was in the gaze 
he bent on Scoble. “You'll laugh very likely, 
but since we—we came down here to live, I’ve 
picked up with two or three fellows—Roth 
and Davis and little Jim McCormack. They 
may seem—tough, but they’re not half bad— 
honestly. We—we’ve formed a sort of—scout 
club—it’s not a troop, of course; we couldn’t 
get a scoutmaster,—and they’re awfully keen 
about it. But if I—I pulled out, I—I expect 
they’d, now, drop it, and— You know the 
bum crowd around here. They’d probably— 
Well, sort of go to the bad, really, and then— 
I expect this sounds awful conceited—I mean, 
thinking that Ican keep them straight, 
but——” 

He broke off, face crimson, 
painfully, his wistful, troubled 
longingly on Scoble’s averted face. 

Shell, staring out of the window, did not 
answer at once. A slow flush had crept into 
his face and his teeth dug into his under lip. 

Somehow, this ought to have been the bit- 
terest stroke of all—this realization that the 
boy he had scorned and derided was showing— 
without apparently the slightest consciousness 
of it—an infinitely finer spirit than his own. 
But curiously he did not find it so. The self 
reproach he might have felt was drowned in a 
wave of appreciation so genuine and hearty 
and sincere that nothing smaller could stand 
before it. 

Turning slowly he met Powell’s anxious, 
troubled glance and smiled, that attractive, 
infectious smile with a little crooked quirk at 
one corner of his mouth which was one of 
Scoble’s minor charms. 

“T don’t,” he retorted quickly. “If I told 
you what I really think, then—you might 
really be conceited. Listen, Ben. Would you 
come back if we—took in these other fellows?’ 

Powell gasped, and his freckled face lit up. 
“Would I? Thunder, Shell! You—you don’t 
have to ask that. TI never thought—I—I 
expect yi i a—little rough on 
the surface, but underneath they’re—they’re 
mighty decent.” 

Scoble reached out and gave Powell’s 
shoulder a little squeeze. “I’m not worrying 
about that, Ben,” he said, still smiling. “T— 
I’ve been learning—things.” 


fingers twisting 
gaze fixed 





it is quite likely to be considerably | 
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Pompadours 


Boys, comb your hair pompadour, 
orany style you want it. STACOMB 
makes the hair stay combed just as 
you comb it. Straight back, in the 





middle, on the side—any way. Comb 
it and it stays—and shiny, too! 
Be the first in your bunch to ‘‘spring 


it.”? The whole crowd will imitate 
you. Movie stars use it. 
Here’s your chance. Lead your 
friends in style for the hair. 
Demand STACOMB- the original 
—in yellow, black and gold package. 
At your druggist. Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 








STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 


750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept. 4-¥. 
Please send me free trial tube. | 
Nene | 








ann ———nrermnerenemmmceseaani 
BOYS! Big $$$ Outfit for 12c! 


2 Airplane, 2 Special Delivery, 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News- 
paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Red Cross, 2 Anir Fre ne h Col- 
onies, 7 Russian Starvation (Hades, Starvation children, 
etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sudan, Nicaragua, ete. 
All for 12c to Approval Applicants sending postage. 


WORLD WIDE STAMP CO., Dept. F-2 
705 West New York Ave., Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 
Set German Air Post, Eight different.China 
tu © Ships, and 50 different unused Hungary, 


cataloging over $1.50. Millimetre scale, 

. ruler, and perforation gauge. To those re- 
questing our new SUDDEN SERVICE approvals—9c. 

Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L2, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis. 


STAMPS = ies. Attica. Brazil, 
*eru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 

Java, ete, and Album, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;Te 
hinges, 10¢c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 

buy stamps. ©. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 

St. Lo Louis Mo 


; STAMPS | 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
% tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
mes of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 


A. BULLARD & CO., 
446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 


a. i 


Je discount ap- 
























Id cata F 
uide 1c. Direct im- 
porte rs: album manufacturers, 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


($3.75 Catalog Value) 























Scott Catalog $1.50, postage extra. 
sia, etc., (cat. over $2), 250 hinges, per- 
4 cents. 
. W. MYERS & C 
1018 Florida Street 
H. H. ANVELINK & CO., 2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
sending 2c stamp. 1,000 best peelable 
EARL STAMP to, agit 3 26th Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn, 
I send selec- 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K.. Hanover, Penna. 
2c extra. References. 500 All diff. soc 
BACH 
, "Cc 6 ” 
“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 
Dutch Indies, Liberia, Siam, Africa, ‘Abyssinia, ‘North Borneo, Nyasa- 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


and price-list to those asking for our 50 
K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
foration gauge, and stamp wallet—all 
Madnens. Calif. 
l0 ) DIFFERENT NEW EUROPE 
To approval : pplicants of our 
Star Net Approvals 
STAMP COLLECTING 
hinges ip tin box with watermark de- 
7 0 gf, DISCOUNT 
tions of de- 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
US STAMP CO. 
CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
land, Zanzibar, etc., et This wonderful packet containing 110 all 


proval sheet. Hinges, loc per 1000, postpai 
FREE 105 different from Abyssinia, White Rus- 
FREE to approval applicants. Postage 

sending 2c for return postage 
FREE “LEADER” Pkt. to approval applicants 
og a 17c. 100 Var., 10¢e; 50 

20c. 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
To applicants for our Popular Approvals. Postage 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
shippers, and wild savages!! Included are Travancore, Malay. 
different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval applicants! 
FEBRUARY "OFFERINGS 











2 "Antigua No. 102. 12 
| Germany No. ‘ 7 
5 Liberia No, 320-324 Cat. 50e...........cccceee 


2t 
» South Russia No. “61- f e.. 
A! pro. als : at hs tit cs atalogue 
CARMEL STAMP CO. MT. CARMEL, CONN. 


February 
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In BOYS’ LIFE Prize Contests 


E take pleasure in printing below the prize 
winning manuscript submitted in the contest 
of ten questions announcement of which appeared 
in the October, 1923, issue of Boys’ Lire. 
Scout James Lee Verity, age fourteen, Yonkers, 
N. Y., was awarded first prize of $15.00. He is 
a pupil in the Lincoln School. 


1. What do you like best in the October 
Boys’ Lire? 

“The Mouse Trap Drop Kick,” by Richard 
Connell. This story was brimming full of 
interest to me because I am not overstrong 
myself, and so often I am brought face to face 
with the fact that only the strong seem to suc- 
ceed. In most stories the hero is a big, healthy 
fellow whose robustness is always strongly 
emphasized. In this story we find the hero 
a frail boy like myself who was able to over- 
come the imperfections in his physique and 
succeed. I presume I liked this best because it 
gave me an incentive to try to succeed in spite 
of physical handicap. 

2. What regular feature or department in 
Boys’ Lire has appeal to you most? 

“Pops of Popular Science”—I like this page 
exceedingly because I am interested in science. 
This page helps me in my school work in 
science. I very frequently can answer ques- 
tions in school or add a little to a discussion 
which no other boy can do because I get a little 
added information apart from our text book 
from the Popular Science Pops. Mr. Collins, 
too, seems to know how to hold the interest of 
the boys—at least this is true in my case for I 
usually turn to this page as soon as the maga- 
zine arrives. 

3. What serial or story published in Boys’ 
Lire during the past year have you liked best? 

The story which I think I like best was 
Roy Blakeley’s “Funny Bone Hike.” In this 
time when all the papers seem full of war and 
sadness it seems good to read something which 
makes one laugh. This was true in the story 
which I referred to, it was as its title signified— 
it really was funny. I had been reading Ivan- 
hoe and Quentin Durward about the time that 
this story came out and I recall with interest 
the way it affected me. To sum up my appre- 
ciation I could say “T had many a real laugh.”’ 

4. What general improvement would you 
make? 

This question is hard for me to answer, I 
might say that I wish there was an occasional 
page covering the subject of merit badges, as 
an aid to first class scouts. I recall several 
fellows in our troop who couldn’t afford the 
price of the manuals and others who didn’t 
seem to think that it was worth while. It 
might be wise to look into the matter of a merit 
badge column. I found there was lacking 
articles on birds and animals; this may not 
interest boys generally but my attention was 
called to its absence during the past summer 
when I was working for the Bird study badge. 

5. What new features would you like to see 
included in the magazine? 

I think my answer to 4 nearly answered this 
question also. In addition to Merit Badges 
and Birds and Animals I might add that last 
year while I was living with my parents in 
lower Jersey City where they were engaged in 
Settlement work I found out how few boys felt 
any responsibility toward either the home or 
their parents, to say nothing of their own games 
and minor possessions. Now no boy likes a 
story which preaches but I often wished that 
when I loaned my Boys’ Lire to what my 
uncle calls the “underprivileged boys” that 
there would be a story showing the need of 
keeping our possessions in order, obedience and 
respect to our parents, and our duties to our 
homes generally. 

6. Give the names of authors of the popular- 
ity of Zane Grey and Arthur B. Reeve you would 
like to see invited to write for Boys’ Lire. 

Joseph Ames. Samuel Scoville, Jr. Albert 
Payson Terhune. Booth Tarkington. 

7. What does your father or mother, school 
teacher or Sunday School teacher think of 
Boys’ Lire? 

I have not spoken to my teachers about 
Boys’ Lire for I doupt whether they know 
much about the magazine, but I have talked it 
over with my father and mother. The various 
stories in the magazine are often rehearsed by 
me at our dinner table and I have found my 
parents in hearty sympathy with it. Both, 
upon my recommendation, have picked up the 
magazine only to sanction what I have already 
said of the article. I remember hearing my 
father once say (this of course before he had 
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read anything init): ‘The way you are always 
talking Boys’ Lire you would think there was 
no other magazine on the market.” After he 
became acquainted with it his remarks were 
something like this: “It surely does me good 
to hear you so enthused for it is full of whole- 
some stories and interesting facts. I would 
always feel free to have a copy of it on the 
living room table where all the children who 
come into the home may read it.” He used to 
think that St. Nicholas was the last word as 
a Children’s magazine but now to this one he 
has added Boys’ Lire. They can really go 
hand in hand. 

8. How many boys read your copy of the 
magazine? How many other people? 

We moved to Yonkers only recently and 
since then no one but our family has read it. 
Last year while we were in Jersey City 
my magazine was used by a number of 
boys. There were thirty-five in my mother’s 
group and she was constantly giving my copies 
to the boys to pass around among the group. 
I suppose sometimes a single copy was read by 
a score of other boys. This isn’t true of my 
copies now, for living in an entirely different 
kind of community there is no such exchange 
needed, as the boys here can all buy their own 
if they care todo so. I do, however, find this to 
to be a fact that the boys here do not seem to 
be as interested in magazines as the boys who 
had fewer of these things. 

9. Have you ever tried to secure a subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lire? 

Yes, I have been an agent for two years. I 
wish that in some way it could be published 
a little cheaper so that it might be available for 
all boys. I found that the boys who seemed to 
need this magazine most were unable to buy it 
because of the price. There are some parents | 
who scout at the price of the magazine for 
their boys thinking it to be a luxury not to be 
indulged in rather than something which will 
help their boy in developing an all round life. 

10. Would you be interested in securing an 
appointment as an official agent of Boys’ LIFE | 
so as to earn $5 or $10 or more each month? | 

I am now under appointment as an agent | 
and I hope as I become better known in the | 
school to procure some subscriptions from the 
boys at the Lincoln school in which I am a} 
student. Last year I could not do my best | 
because so much of my time was spent getting 
over an operation, this having kept me out of | 
school almost a year, but this year I think that 





you will hear from me.—JAmMEs LEE VERITY. | . 


The other prise winners are as follows: 

Second prise, $10.00, Maurice Frank Scrib- | 
ner, Waterloo, Wis. Third prize, $5.00, Judson | 
Thomas, Reidsville, Ga. Fourth prize, $5.00, 
La Selle Gilmon, Lincoln, Nebraska. Fifth | 
prize, $5.00, Cedric A. Larson, McMinnville, 
Oregon. Other awards of $1.00 each, for merit, | 
to Carl R. Burns, Dunmore, Pa.; Motoichiro 
Kaneko, Guma, Japan; Tamotsu Omoto, 
Hawaii; Donald Furchner, Plankinton, S. D.; 
Glyne Tiger, Hayesville, N. C.; Toshiharn 
Oka, Hawaii; George Crout, Kappa, Iilinois; | 
George Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gerard E. J. 
McNally, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Noel Wical, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 


The Edward Bok Peace Proposal Contest— 
How Can Scouting Bring ‘ Peace and Good Will 
to All Mankind” 2 

The winning manuscript in this contest “Why 
the Boy Scout Movement is best able to bring 
about World peace” which was announced in the 
October, 1923, issue of Boys’ LIFE was sub- 
mitted by Robert N. Stretch of South Bend, 
Indiana, and gains for him the first prize of 
$25. We are glad to print the winner’s manu- 
script below and will print manuscripts of 
J. Davis Reed, Jr., Portsmouth, Va., winner of 
the second prize of $15, Scout Hilton Bradshaw 
Rufty, Jr., Richmond, Va., winner of the third 
prise of $10, and John F. Farrey, Miami Beach, 
Fla., winner of the fourth prize of $5 in the first 
issue where space is available. 

In devising a scheme for world peace, the 
first thing is to consider the main causes of | 
warfare. They are, as generally accepted: | 
selfishness or the desire for power and lands; 
clashing of religious beliefs; the struggle of man 
for political freedom; and sometimes the mere | 
lust for fighting and military glory. | 

Unselfishness is one of the prime character- | 
istics of a good scout. The daily good turn, | 
kindness for animals, work for community and 
nation implant deeply in every scout the 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Get a flying 
start on the fellow who 
pushes a pen. Win success in 
school and business. Earn extra 


money. Mail the coupon below NOW, 
and find out how easy it is to own a Corona. 


UST wishing you had a typewriter will 
never get you anywhere. Get one 
now, areal Corona and give yourself every 
advantage from nowon. Remember that 
today hundreds of ambitious boys are 
doing great things on their Coronas. 


Corona makes light work of lessons. In 
college or business you will need it every 
day. If you like writing, Corona will 
help you to become an author. What- 


ever your ambition may be now is the 
time to start using Corona and to become 
an expert Coronatyper. 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
115 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


ADDRESS... 





I would like to find out all about Corona. 
obligation to me please send your latest literature. 
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‘ 


Why does nearly every famous author, 
traveller, explorer, war correspondent 
choose Corona? Because it’s a real he- 
man’s typewriter that will stand up no 
matter how hard it gets treated. It’s 
as sturdy as anoak. Yet you can carry 
it about and use it anywhere and it 
does just the same work as a big office 
machine. 


That’s the sort of typewriter you ought 
toown. Mail the coupon TODAY and 
get the interesting free booklet. 








Without any 








in Scoutmastership. 


Two official handbooks. 
Twelve assignment pamphlets. 
Twelve supplementary booklets. 


“Splendid.” 
“Enjoyed and profited.” 
“Cleared up many difficulties.” 





258 SCOUTMASTERS 


and other scout leaders in all parts of the country have been helped to run 
their troops more efficiently by the Columbia University Home Study Course 


What You Get 


Twelve issues of ‘“‘Scoutmastership Notes.” 

Twelve sets of instruction sheets, quizzes, projects, etc. 

Twelve personal letters of helpful criticism from an experienced scout leader. 
An unlimited service of advice and assistance upon your individual problems. 


What Scoutmasters Say 


“Loaded up with plans and schemes.” 

“Have obtained a great deal of information.” 

“Patrol leaders doing fine since I learned better how to use them.” 
“The result of last month’s project is that my troop passed | 16 tests.”’ 


How To Enroll 


To register for the Course, simply send your name, address, and a check or 
money-order for twelve dollars (payment in full) to: 


Columbia University 
Room 24, Home Study Department 
419 West 117th Street, New York City 


Detailed information sent on request 
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TWO OF AMERICA’S 
GREATEST ADVEN- 
TURERS ARE WRITING 


BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOYS’ LIFE 


MORE THINGS COMING IN 

















“‘Kak, the Copper Eskimo” 


Mr. Stefansson is one of the greatest 
of the long list of Arctic explorers. Once 
he was given up for dead because he 
disappeared into the unknown lands north 
of Canada with only a small supply of food, 
and was gone for several years. He returned, 
however, and was in the best of health, for 
he had learned to live the way the Eskimos 
live and then had improved on their ways. 
No one knows the Arctic better than this 
new BOYS’ LIFE writer, and now, in this 
fascinating story of ““Kak, the Copper Es- 
kimo,”’ he tells how Eskimos live, what they 
think, and, also, of the adventures they 
sometimes have. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


in collaboration with Violet de Waal has 
written a great serial story of Arctic Life, 





Carl E. Akeley 


of the 
American Museum of Natural History 


Mr. Akeley is preparing a series of articles on 
adventures with African big game. A leopard 
once sprang on him and knocked his gun from his 
grasp, and he had to kill it with his bare hands. 
A huge bull elephant once charged him suddenly, 
and he saved himself by seizing its tusks and 
swinging in between them. He has done his hunt- 
ing in order to mount the animals for the Field 
Museum of Chicago and the Natural History 
Museum of New York, where you can see them if 
you can pay either place a visit. And now he is 


going to tell BOYS’ LIFE readers all about it. 











THE TRUE STORY OF A 


Real Boy Detective 


By CHARLES F. ROBB 


(Mr. Robb is an officer of one of the largest detective bureaus in America.) 


We can’t tell you who he is, and we can’t show you his picture, for that 
would give him away, but we are going to tell you of some of his adventures. 
















What Was It Like A Million 
Years Ago? 


More letters written by “J. T. 
Jr.” and Skeets, this time about 
the animals that lived before man 
appeared upon the earth. Dinosaurs, 
those vast animals that wandered 
over the world long ages ago, are 
interesting, and the world is learning 
more and more about them. And 
the illustrations will make your hair 
stand up. 





Scouting for Enemies 
By CHIEF STANDING BEAR 
A story written by an Indian Chief 


on how Indians do their scouting 
when they are on the war path. 











SEVEN 


IRON 


SWORDS 


By KARL W. DETZER 


A story of medieval France and of a blacksmith’s son who forged himself a 


sword and recaptured his own town from the enemy. 





“It’s the best boys’ story 
I’ve seen in a long time,”’ 


says Thomas L. Masson 
for years editor of LIFE. 


‘‘Older people should enjoy 
it as well as boys,”’ 


says Will Irwin 
And both of them are talk- 


ing about 


The Three 


Young Citizens 
By P. W. WILSON 


A six part serial—Coming soon. 


These Authors 
Are Also Writing 
for YOU 


Zane Grey 
Hal G. Evarts 
Homer Croy 
Arthur B. Reeve 


February 
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A R D STORIES OF ATHLETIC 
HEROES BY THE MAN 
: WHO KNOWS THEM 


THE NEXT FEW MONTHS ALL 








Ly George a Fisher BY COMMON consent piven to-day place physical fit- Walter Camp 


ness at the head of the list of the things essential in preparing for 


citizenship. The Oath of the Boy Scout Movement obligates every The greatest writer in 
m , scout to keep himself physically fit. Notwithstanding the great advance " " a 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive in civilization, the need for emphasis upon this subject was strikingly America on athletics is writing 
brought forth by our experience in the late war, where it was found that , ° ’ 
: nearly 50% of the young manhood of the country suffered from some a series of articles for BOYS 
Formerly head of the P hysical Depart- disability, and more interesting still, nearly 90% of the cases might é Th 
. have been materially helped or completely cured if given proper alien- LIFE on athletic heroes. e€ 
ment of the International Y. M. C. A., tem dn calle oul sdaeaig? 
¥ . h : f M.C For this and many other reasons, BOYS’ LIFE is particularly happy first one appears in this number. 
and during the war in charge of Y. 7 \- to announce that arrangements have been completed whereby Waller ° 
a , Camp, former coach of Yale and Dr. George J. Fisher, Director of our Others are coming. If you are 
A. athletics in the Army and Navy ’ will Field Department and Deputy Chief Scout Executive, begin in this , ‘ 
issue a series of articles on physical fitness. interested in how men become 


tell how you can help yourself become 


Jone & Was great athletes you must read 


strong and healthy. th 
ese. 








Chief Scout Executive and Editor of Boys’ Lire 


To The Victor, Hari, The Jungle Lad 
The Spoils By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


By Arthur E. Chapman The story of a native boy of India, who goes with his father into the 

i jungle to hunt. This story is an account of the wild life that gave Rudyard 
Another story of Wace, the son of Kipling the opportunity to write the great Jungle Books. 

Featherbrain, the fool of Cerdic, a Saxon lord, 

shows again that the costume does not make 


the man. He succeeds where others have The Cruise of The 
failed, and beards the Norman enemy of Cuttlefish 


















Cerdic, in his very castle. 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 





The story of three boys and a i 


- in?” Wj : | ‘la- 
Runnin ilde motor cruiser on a trip from Phila 


delphia to Louisiana. 





By Ralph Henry Barbour 


ie A story of baseball in which a player The Naming of 
surprised them all. But they didn’t know Broken Lance ' 
that he —-but that would be giving the story 


By WILLIAM WELLS 


A fascinating story of how an 
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principles of generosity and helpfulness to all. 
\ boy who feeds a hungry dog or shelters a crip- 
pled bird would not destroy thousands of inno- 

cent people merely for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, when he becomes a man. 

The World Brotherhood of Boys, a scout 
organization, unites the youth of all nations 
in a bond of fellowshtp and common interest. 
Thousands of scouts write to each other from 
remote parts of the globe, sharing their prob- 
lems, exchanging ideas, and often sending scout 
literature and supplies to more needy friends. 
They have seized upon the language of Esper- 
anto which binds them closer by use of a com- 
mon tongue. 

Some of the most tragic wars in history have 
been fought over the question of religion. But 
boys of all faiths, Catholic, Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile gather together about their scout- 
masters to seek God in the great out of doors. 
The law—a scout is reverent—says that he 
must “respect the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion.” Think of mil- 
lions of future leaders of the world taking the 
solemn oath to obey these laws! 

Wealth and social position count for little 
where scouts meet. All clad alike in the same 
uniform, all sharing the same tasks and obeying 
the same rules, only skill in athletics or scout- 


craft and general good fellowship count. When | 
they grow to manhood these boys will respect 
the rights of the other class and cooperate with 
them. 

Glance at the scout tests, the threefold re- 
quirements of the scout oath and think of the 
men these boys will be. Taught selfreliance, 
fairness and courage as the foundation of man- 
hood, will they bow to tyrant or demagogue? | 
No! They will build governments to last and 
support them with their earnest efforts. 

Look over the merit badge tests. Each is 
the germ of an industrial career. The passing | 
of these tests often determines the life work of a | 
boy. How different from Prussia before the | 
war. Industrial men were looked upon as | 
bourgeois and military glory was the aim of | 
every boy. Scouts, instead of learning to | 
butcher.their fellow-men, are taught to better 
their communities and their nation. 

The scouts of to-day are the men of to-} 
morrow. In their hands lies the destiny of a | 
world, suffering from strife and _ conflict. 
Through their boyhood training, through the 
principles molded into their lives, and only | 
through them, is there hope of ending the wars, 
silencing the guns and joining the hands of all | 
people in universal peace—Ropert N. 
STRETCH. 
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- ’tis so, by my hilt!’ Wace caught 
De Maltroit’s words as the two passed by. 
. ’tis so, by my hilt! As rich a pigeon as 
ever came my way for the plucking!” 

‘Aye,”’ answered FitzBrian; “‘and stubborn 
though he be our treatment will squeeze the fat 
from him, I'll vow!” 

And he laughed unpleasantly. 

‘This chance which we are now going to offer 
him shall be his last,’’ De Maltroit said, and his 
| voice became fainter as he passed on 
| and the nif he listens not to reason . . . ah, 
then!” 

The words, sinister words, trailed off in a 
faint chuckle, and the sound of the knights’ 
footfalls receded along the passage. 

All a-tremble with excitement, Wace moved 
softly from behind the hangings and with in- 


finite care looked around into the left-hand 
passage. The continued clamor from the great 


hall assured him that De Maltroit’s followers 
were still fully employed, and taking courage 
from the sounds and the absence of movement 
elsewhere, he slid noiselessly into the murky 
passage along which the two knights had dis- 
appeared. 

Presently the narrow way turned abruptly, 
and a flight of stone steps rose sharply before 
him. At the top of this ascent were revealed, 
by a faint beam of light that entered through 
a narrow loop-hole, the figures of Sir Fulke and 
his companion. 

Then, turning suddenly in the half light, 
they vanished from the jester’s view. 

Slowly, cautiously, Wace began to climb the 
stone stair, pausing with each tentative step 
| to listen for any sound that would warn him of 
the approach of danger, until, after what 
seemed an age, the climb was achieved. 

Then he found himself in another narrow 
passage. In the wall at his right was a little 
arched doorway, covered on the inside by hang- 
|ing tapestries. From behind these hangings 
| voices proceeded, and Wace, approaching on 
| tip-toe, ventured with no little trepidation to 
part the curtains where they joined the wall 
and peer through the tiny space. 

There, securely bound with ropes to the 
foot of the bedstead, was the abbot, while 
standing before him with their backs half 
turned to the jester were De Maltroit and Sir 
Brian FitzBrian. 

As Wace the Jester gazed upon this scene 
| De Maltroit spoke. 

‘Thou hast been treated with gentleness till 
now,” he said. ‘‘ But remember well that there 
are deep dungeons below and pretty playthings 
which my knaves love well to handle!”’ 

The abbot faced him without fear, and his 
lip curled slowly in a smile of contempt. 

‘Why waste they breath longer, Sir Knave?” 
'he asked quietly. “The church’s treasures 
| shalt thou never have—and for this outrage 
| the church will make thee pay!” 

De Maltroit interrupted him. 

“Enough, enough,” he said. 





‘This comedy 


His tones hcl 
“While the | 


And think | 


hath proceeded far enough.” 
with a cruel, steely hardness. 

light lasts thou shalt remain here. 
well on thy plight, for if thou dost not pass 
thy word for the ransom we demand thou shalt 
taste the deepest dungeon and the persuasive 
powers of my varlets!”’ | 

With this sinister promise, De Maltroit 
swung about abruptly on his heel and strode 
towards the doorway, followed by FitzBrian. 

As Wace, watching from behind the cur- 
tain, saw them moving towards him he darted 
quickly back into the gloom of the passage 
away from the stair. 

The two knights emerged slowly and, in close 
converse, began to descend the stair, not 
noticing the jester. 

In a fever of impatience Wace waited there 
until they had passed from sight. Then all 
a-quiver with a delighted eagerness he passed 
again to the entrance to the bed- chamber, and, | 
parting the hangings, strode boldly into the | 
room, his long sword resting upon his broad | 
shoulder, a wide smile of triumph on his ugly | 
face. 

As the abbot beheld the dwarf who had come | 
upon him thus unexpectedly, a low cry of 
amaze escaped him. 

“What miracle is this?” he exclaimed. | 
“What brings the fool of Cerdic of Moorsdale 
here?” 

“T have braved many perils to aid thee, | 
father,’’ Wace began proudly as he severed the | 
captive’s bonds with a few skilful cuts of his | 
a 

‘Thou hast put they head into the lion’s | 

mouth alone and unaided?” questioned the | 
abbot incredulously as the cords fell from him | 
and he stretched his cramped limbs. 

‘ Aye, verily.” 

‘Then, truly, art thou a perfect fool! And 
yet, withal, a brave and devoted one!”’ 

The abbot was silent a space, gazing upon 
the dwarf thoughtfully. 

‘And art prepared, bold fool,” he said at 
length, ‘‘to make a bid to overpower the guard 
and dash for freedom?” 

For answer the jester raised his long sword 
and placed it in the abbot’s hands. Then slid- 
ing his fingers into the front of his doublet, he 
drew out his dagger and tested its point with 
his thumb in grim satisfaction. 

“Lead on, good Father Abbot,’’ he said 
shrilly. “I be but a fool—but this my dagger 
is sharper than the wisest man’s wits!”’ 

At this, taking the sword, the abbot strode 
from the chamber and out into the passage 
with a boldness that made the jester’s eyes to 
open wide with awe as he followed noiselessly. 

Silently and watchfully the pair glided down 
the stone steps, and any slight sound they 
might have made was drowned by the uproar 
that came from the great hall below. 

They reached the lower floor, and with silent 
tread stole past that danger zone in safety and 








undetected, reaching the passage that led to 
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the courtyard. There was no sign of anyone 
but from the guard-house came the sounds of 
harsh voices raised angrily. 

‘One swift dash across the open ere they can 
observe us,’’ said the abbot to Wace. ‘‘Thou 
wilt lower the bridge while this good blade 
holds the knaves at bay. . Thou under- 
standest?”’ 

“Aye,” muttered the dwarf, and caressed 
his keen dagger with his thin fingers. 

“Then come!” 

Across the courtyard the abbot sped with 
great strides, the jester hastening at his heels. 
Past the guard-house they darted and up to 
the gate ere any noticed their coming. 

As the jester seized the chain by which the 
drawbridge was moved and began to pull up- 
wards upon it, shouts of surprise and alarm 
came from the guard-house and out stumbled 
three men-at-arms. 

‘‘Hasten! Lower the drawbridge!” cried 
the abbot to Wace, and, planting himself firmly, 
he raised his sword on high. 

The three men-at-arms rushed in upon the 
abbot, aiming wild blows at him. Down swept 
the abbot’s blade, catching one of the men so 
shrewdly upon his steel cap that he was laid 
senseless. Seeing this, the other two separated 
and while one assailed the abbot from the front, 
the other began to creep round warily to take 
him in the rear. 

The one who attacked the abbot seemingly 
had not imbibed so freely of the liquor as had 
his companions, and he fought fiercely and 
with some little skill so that the abbot’s atten- 
tion was perforce distracted from the other 
knave. This fellow had succeeded in getting 
behind the abbot and was raising his weapon 
to strike him in the back. 

It was like to have gone hardly with the 
abbot then had not Wace perceived and recog- 
nized the danger. With a loud, shrill cry the 
jester leapt, his dagger upraised in his hand. 
As the man thrust clumsily at the abbot’s unde- 
fended back, Wace’s slender blade found his 
throat, and with a little gurgling cry he 
collapsed limply and lay still. 

As the jester turned again to the gate in 
haste, loud exclamations of enquiry and con- 
sternation arose within the keep, and out into 
the courtyard came pouring uncertainly the 
retainers of De Maltroit, some of them carry- 
ing weapons which they had hastily snatched 
up, but the majority of them unarmed and be- 





fuddled with overmuch ale and sack. Above 
their clamor sounded the roaring of Sir Fulke 
demanding to know what was amiss, and 
presently the knight himself emerged. At his 
heels followed FitzBrian, sword in hand. 

A great bellow of rage issued from De Mal- 
troit as he saw his captive battling there before 
the gate, while the dwarf tugged manfully at 
the drawbridge chain. 

‘*Bestir thyselves, knaves—fools!”’ 
‘Seize me yon pair!” 

And snatching a sword from a nearby soldier 
he began to run across the courtyard, while the 
men-at-arms, recovering themselves somewhat, 
surged forward in a body. 

‘“*Hasten—the bridge!” the abbot cried a 
second time, and with a cunning thrust laid his 
opponent low. 

But the dwarf had already done his work, 
and with a great rattling the bridge descended, 
leaving open the way to freedom. 


he raved. 


Pausing not an instant, the fugitives fled 


across the bridge and out into the open beyond, 
while behind them, raging mightily, tore De 
Maltroit, urging his men on with threats and 
curses. 

All suddenly, as the abbot and Wace drew 
nigh the forest, a knight in full armor, and 
mounted on a great war-horse, burst from 
amidst the trees, and at the same instant a 
company of archers who were behind him, at 
his command, bent their bows. A flight of 
shafts flew hissing and whining above the 
fugitives’ heads to find many a billet amongst 
De Mattroit’s men-at-arms. 

In dismay the knaves faltered, and then, 
turning tail, fled in confusion to the castle 
despite the wild ragings of their lord. Even 
FitzBrian evidently had no stomach for further 
fighting, for he also retreated, leaving Sir 
Fulke standing there, his awful rage forcing 
him on: prudence urging him to fall back to the 
protection of his walls. 

Then as he saw the mounted knight gallop- 
ing hotly towards him he shook his sword in the 
air, and, with a shout of defiance, swung on his 
heel and fled towards the castle. 

The mounted knight made a great effort 
to overtake De Maltroit, but he was too late. 
Sir Fulke disappeared through the gate, and 
the drawbridge began slowly and noisily to 
rise just as Cerdic of Moorsdale—for such the 
knight was—drew rein at the edge of the 
moat—baffled. 


Seeing that his enemy had escaped him, | 
Cerdic, with an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment, turned his steed about and rode slowly 
back to where the abbot and Wace had found 
safety. 

‘““A murrain on the false knave!” Cerdic 
cried angrily. ‘He hath escaped us!” 

“The debt can rest for the nonce,” the abbot 
said quietly, leaning upon his sword, “since 
I and this bold fool of thine have won safety 
once more. Truly, good Cerdic, thy coming 
was right opportune. What miracle brought 
thee to our aid?” 

““Nay, no miracle, my lord abbot, but the 
gallantry of one of thy men who, though sorely 
wounded, did drag himself to Moorsdale and | 
warn me of thy peril.’’ 

“Yet would thy coming have been in vain,” | 
the abbot murmured softly, “‘had it not been | 
for the folly of thy jester!” | 

And he thereupon spoke of all that Wace 
had done, and of his great bravery. 

“By my hilt!” cried Cerdic in amaze when 
he had heard. ‘His folly I knew full well; 
but that such a brave heart beat beneath his 
motley I had not realized!” : 

He turned to Wace. But that noble fool had 
sheltered himself behind the abbot’s great form, 
and from that refuge he looked out with doubt- 
ful eyes upon his lord, and _ his fingers strayed 
with painful recollection to his shoulders. 

Seeing the motion, Cerdic of Moorsdale 
burst out into a great laugh. 

“Nay, thou poor fool,’ he laughed, “fear 
not, for thy presumption hath already been 
forgiven thee. Thou art indeed a faithful 
knave and shalt be rewarded well for thy work 
of this day.” 

At the hearing of this, and the sight of his 
lord’s smiling face, Wace the Jester came for- 
ward with light steps, his ugly face expanded 
in a broad grin of pleasure. For now that he 
was restored to his lord’s good graces he cared 
for naught—but one thing. 

“Gramercy, uncle Cerdic,” he grinned, danc- 
ing restlessly on his toes, ‘“‘but I want no re- 
ward from thee—” 

“What, knave—” began Cerdic with some 
anger. 

“ But if,’’ went on the fool unheeding, “thou 
canst prevail upon the exquisite Sir Peacock 
to look with favor upon the poor fool—!” 

And his little eyes gleamed longingly, while 
he licked his lips in anticipation. 
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“It’s ’baout the ———s 
only thing you didn’t 
tell him you was,” 
Aunt Mira retorted. 
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Martin, First Class 


| fering was not over, 
and there was a kind 
| of resignation in the 
! | soft look of that sin 
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his pipe leisurely and 
contemplated Aunt Mira with a whimsical 
air. 

“I meant jes’ what I said, Ira Hasbrook,’’ 
said she. 

“The kid’s all right,” said Ira. 
hit nuthin’ further’n ten feet. 
right jes’ the same. 
huh, Auntie?”’ 

But they did not miss him for long, for they 
were destined to see him again before the day 
was over. 


He couldn’ 
But he’s all 
We’re goin’ ter miss him, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUFFERER 


N TRUTH, if this were a narrative of Ira 
. Hasbrook’s adventures, it might be thought 
lively reading of the dime novel variety. He 
had not, as he had confided to Westy, limited 
his killing exploits to swatting flies. 

He was one of those universal characters 
who have a way of drifting finally to farms. 
And he had not abridged his tales of sprightly 
adventure in imparting them to Westy. He 
had been to sea on a New Bedford whaler. 
He had shot big game in the Rockies. He had 
lived on a ranch. His star performance had 
been a liberal participation in the kidnapping 
of a despotic king in a small South Sea island. 
_ Naturally, so lively an adventurer had noth- 
ing but contempt for a pasteboard target. 
And though he did not wilfully undertake to 
alienate Westy from his code of conduct, he 
had so continually represented to him the 
thrilling glories of the chase, that Aunt Mira 
had very naturally suffered some haunting 
apprehensions that her nephew might depart 
impulsively on-some piratical cruise or Indian 
killing enterprise. 

These vague fears had simmered down at the 
last to the ludicrous dread that her departing 
nephew (whom she had come to know and love) 
might, under the inspiration of the satanic 
Ira, celebrate his departure from the country 

y laying low some innocent cow in attempting 
to “drop” an undesirable woodchuck. She 
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had come to have a very horror of the word 
drop which occurred so frequently in Ira’s 
tales of adventure. .. . 

But Aunt Mira’s fears were needless. Westy 
had been Ira’s companion without being his 
disciple. In his quiet way he had understood 
Ira thoroughly, the same as in his quiet way 
he understood Roy Blakeley and Pee-wee 
Harris thoroughly. The cows, even the wood- 
chucks were safe. The shot which turned the 
tide of Westy Martin’s life was not out of his 
own precious rifle. 

He had not taken many steps after hearing 
the shot when he came upon the effect of it. 
A small deer lay a few feet off the trail. The 
beautiful creature was quite motionless and 
though it lay prone on its side with the head 
flat upon the ground, its gracefulness was 
apparent, even striking. It lay in a sort of 
bower of low hanging foliage and had a certain 
harmony with the forest which even its stricken 
state and somewhat unnatural attitude could 
not destroy. : 

As Westy first glimpsed this silent, un- 
complaining victim, a feeling (which could 
hardly be called a thought) came to him. 
It was just this, that the cruelty which had 
wrought this piteous spectacle was doubly 
cruel for the creature had been laid low in its 
own home. The friendly, enveloping foliage 
revealed this helpless denizen of the woods as 
a sorrowing mother might show her dead child 
to a sympathizing friend. Such thoughts did 
not take form in the mind of the tremulous boy 
but he had some such feeling. He was 
thoughtful enough, even at the moment, to 
wonder how he could have taken such delight 
in stories of wholesale killings. One sight of 
the actual thing aroused his anger and pity. 

He approached a little nearer, this scout with 
a rifle over his shoulder, and beheld something 
which, startled, almost unnerved him. He 
could see only one of the eyes, for the deer lay 
on its side, but this eye was soft and seemed not 
unfriendly; it was not a startled eye. The 
beautiful animal was not dead. Westy did 
not know how much it might be suffering, but 


of silent acceptance 
of its plight which went to the boy’s heart. 

Who had done this thing, against the good 
law of the state, and in disregard of every 
humane obligation? Who had fled leaving 
this beautiful inhabitant of the quiet woods in 
agony? The leaves stirred gently above it in 
the soothing breeze. A gay little bird chirped 
a melody in the overhanging branches as if to 
beguile it in its suffering. And the soft, gentle 
eye seemed full of an infinite patience as it 
looked at Westy. 

He was face to face with one of the sporting 
exploits of that horrible toy, the rifle. For 
just a moment, it seemed as if the stricken 
deer were looking at his own rifle as if in quiet 
curiosity. Then, he noticed a tiny wound and 
a little trickle of blood on the creature’s side. 
It made a striking contrast, the crimson and 
the dull gray... . 


CHAPTER V 


A PLAIN DUTY 

... and the great hunter crouching behind 
the rock brought his trusty rifle to bear upon the 
distant stag. The keen-eyed marksman looked 
like a statue as he knelt, waiting. 

Westy recalled these words in the mammoth 
volume on the sitting-room table at the farm. 
He had admired, even been thrilled at the 
heroic picture of the great hunter whose ex- 
ploits in the Maine woods were so flatteringly 
recorded. It had not at the time occured to 
him that the noble stag might have looked 
like a statue too. Well, here was the actual 
result of such flaunted heroism, and Westy 
did not like it. It was quite a different sort of 
picture. 

Then, suddenly it occured to him that he 
was to blame for this pitiful spectacle. He who 
shoots does not always kill. But he who shoots 
intends to kill. If the fugitive had failed of 
his purpose it was because he had been fright- 
ened at the sound of some one near at hand. 
The shooting season was not on; it had been 





a stolen, lawless shot. 
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A feeling of anger, even of hate, was aroused 
in Westy’s mind, against the ruthless violator 
of the law who had been forced to save him 
self by flight before his lawless deed was com- 
pleted. He had probably thought the foot 
falls those of a game warden. To shoot game 
out of season was bad enough as it seemed to 
the scout. To shoot living things seemed now 
bereft of all glory to the sensitive boy. But 

shoot and not kill and then run away 
seemed horrible. This poor deer might suffer 
for hours. 

Westy had seen a little demonstration of the 
kind of thing he had been reading and hearing 
about. Through the medium of the alluring 
printed page, he had been present at buffalo 
hunts, he had seen kindly, intelligent ele 
phants laid low, and here he was seething with 
rage that the blood of this harmless, beauteous 
creature had been shed, and shed to no pur 
pose, only suffering. 

But Westy was more than a sensitive boy, 
he was a scout. And a scout has ever a sense 
of responsibility. It was futile to consider 
what some stranger had done while this poor 
creature lay suffering. All that he had read 
and heard about hunting big game and all 
such stuff was forgotten in the consciousness 
of a present duty. He, Westy Martin, must 
put this deer out of its suffering; he must 
kill it. 

The owner of the precious rifle, all shiny and 
oily, shuddered. He, scout of the first class, 
must finish the work which some criminal 
wretch had begun. 

Westy was too essentially honest to take 
refuge in his promise not to shoot at anything 
but a target. He had a momentary thought of 
that, and then was ashamed of it. Phrases 
familiar to him ran through his head. Serious 
boy that he was, he had always been a reader 
of the Handbook. A scout is helpful. A 
scout ts friendly to all. ... A scout ts kind. 
He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor 
Mt... 

Yet he was not friendly to all. He was 
enraged at the absent destroyer, who had made 
it necessary for him todo something he could not 
bear to do. He wished that Ira were there to 
do it instead. He who had admired the great 
hunter crouching behind a rock, wished now 
that the mighty hunter might be present to 














iVesly made the book a sort of constant companion 


business. Westy 
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miserable 
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had never dreamed of 
of such a duty. 

Poor Westy, he was just a boy 
all 


after 


CHAPTER VI 


FIRST ALD—LAST ALD 
He NEVER in all his life felt so nervous, 

and so much like a criminal, as when he 
reached with trembling hand for the innocent 
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which he was to 
shed more crimson blood and 
destroy a life. He looked guiltily 
at the deer whose eye seemed to 
hold him in a kind of gentle 
stare. It seemed as if 
the creature trusted 
him, yet wondered what 
he was going to do. 

There was a kind of 
pathos in the thought 
that came to Westy 
that the suffering deer 
did not recognize the 
rifle as the sort of 
thing which had laid 
him low. The crea- 
ture’s innocence, as one 
might say, went to the 
boy’s heart. 

He backed away from 
the stricken form, three 
vards—five yards. He 
felt brutal, abominable. 
The cautious little bird 
had withdrawn toa tree 
somewhat farther off 
where it still sang blithe- 
ly. Westy paused, listen- 
ing to the bird. Then 
he stole toward the tree 
trying to deceive himself 
that he wanted to see 
what kind of a bird it 
was, when in plain fact 
all he was doing was 
killing time. The bird, 
disgusted with the whole 
affair as one might have 
fancied, made a great flutter and flew away to 
a more wholesome atmosphere. The bird was 
not a scout, it had no duties... . 

Westy advanced a few paces, his rifle shak- 
ing in his hand. It was simple enough what he 
had to do, yet there he was absurdly calculating 
distances. Oh, if it had only been the white 
target there before him with its black circles 
one inside another, the only hunting ground 
or jungle Westy knew. Strange, how different 
he felt now. 

He could not bear that soft eye contem- 
plating him, so he walked around to the other 


rifle with 
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the deer where the eye could not see 


side of 
him. Then he felt sneaky, like one stealing 
up behind his victim. And through all his im- 
mature trepidation hate was in his heart; hate 
for the brutal wretch who had fled thinking 
only of his own safety, and leaving this 
ungrateful task for him to do—this task 
that never should have been required of 
anyone. 

Suddenly, it occurred to Westy that he 
might run to Chandler and tell the authorities 
what he had found. That would be his good 
turn for the day. Ira had always “guyed” 
him about his good turns. That would seem 
like deliberately running away from an un- 
pleasant duty. To whom did he owe the good 
turn? Was it not to this innocent, stricken, 
suffering creature? 

So Westy Martin, scout of the first class, did 
his good turn to this dumb creature in its dim, 
forest home. The dumb creature did not 
know that Westy Martin was doing it a good 
turn. It seemed a queer sort of good turn. 
He could never write it down in his neat little 
scout record as a good turn. He would never, 
never, think of it in that way. If the deer 
could only understand... . 

The way to doa thing is to doit. And it is 
not the part of a scout to dilly-dally. When 
a scout knows his duty he is not afraid. But 
if the deer could only know, could only under- 
stam... . 

Westy approached the creature with bol- 
stered resolution. He lifted his gun, his arms 
shaking. Where should it be? In the head? 
Of course. 

He held the muzzle within six inches oi 
the-head. A jerky, little squirrel crept part- 
way down a tree, turned suddenly and scurried 
up again. It was very quiet about. Only 
the sound of a busy woodpecker tapping away 
somewhere. ‘ Westy paused for a moment, 
counting the taps. . . . 

Then there was another sound, quick, sharp, 
which did not belong in the woods. And the 
woodpecker stopped his tapping. Westy 
saw the deer’s forefoot twitch spasmodically. 
And a little stream of blood was trailing down 
its forehead. 

Westy Martin had done his daily good 
turn... 
(To be continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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rs / I He can tell you, probably better than 
60 ie any man in the country, how to 
oe nd get the most out of being a boy. Read 

> what he says about music: 
You Fellows 


Got a Band? 


Think of swinging down the street at the head of the parade, the cen- 
ter of attraction at all big events in your city and school. Play at all the 
games—make trips to other cities—furnish music for entertainments— 
raise money by giving benefit concerts. You and your friends will find 
no end of pleasure ina musical organization. It brings “the bunch 
together and adds pep and enthusiasm to all gatherings. Rehearsals 
are great fun—you can make an informal party of each meeting. 
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“In our work with the boys we 
must not forget the wonderful 
effect of music and rhythm. 
Musical instruments occupy no 
unimportant place in a troop’s 
outfit. When played by students 
of music there is nothing more 
stimulating.” 


Dawed C>tavre 
And here is a letter from the Director of the Hammond 
(Ind.) High School Band, one of the few boys’ bands in 


the country that has had the honor of being conducted 
through a concert number by John Philip Sousa. 
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most out of life, and it is one branch of education in which 
the work is not “‘work’’, but pleasure. 


We use Wurlitzer instruments, and I feel that they are 
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them very easy to play. I can recommend them highly to 
any one who wants really good instruments. 
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A wrestling coach knows that to be a champion you must 
know the various holds and how to break those of your 
opponent. 


But just as important is good health and strength. A 
wrestler can’t afford to have unsound teeth which are a 
drain on health and strength. The fellow who holds the 
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